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Move Dormant Scrap 


TO KEEP THE WHEELS ROLLING 


—see page 37 
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This New QUICKWORK 
STAMPING TRIMMER 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The new Quickwork Stamping Trimmer represents 
the latest development in versatility and economy 
in metalworking. Investigate this machine of a 
“thousand uses.” Learn for yourself how the Quick- 
work accurately trims, forms, and béads complicated 
stampings of steel, stainless steel, and aluminum 
alloys with equal ease. 


No expensive dies to fool with, just simple 
adaptable fixtures to guide your intricate stampings 
throughout an entire pass. Help yourself to a 
bigger stock pile of finished work by writing, today, 
for Bulletin QW-123. 






Takes the Place 


of 6 Machines QUICKWORK DIVISION 


A Quickwork-Whiting 


Rotary Shear with at- * 
tachments does the 
work of six machines. 


Fast—accurate—test- 
ed in service. Models = ss 
available to handle up GC ©) Re [P ©) [RR rN v u ©) IN 
to 1” mild steel. Write 15643 Lathrop Avenue 
for Bulletin QW-100R. 
. HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
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BETHLEHEM 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 












Have square necks, and 
either cut or rolled 
threads. They come with 
regular square nuts. 













BETHLEHEM 
LAG BOLTS 
Furnished with American 


Standard Regular Square 
Heads and gimlet points. 





BETHLEHEM 
MACHINE BOLTS 





Bethlehem turns out machine, carriage, 
""] and lag bolts in styles and sizes to meet 
virtually every construction requirement. 

Bethlehem’s standard bolts have straight 
4, shanks, smooth-fitting threads, and heads - 
which are easy to grip. They are furnished 
either plain or galvanized. 

We also produce a full line of American 
Standard Regular or Heavy Nuts, both 
square and hexagonal. 





Made in the following 
__ head styles: square, hex- 
agon, button, counter- 
sunk (round or square), 
and tee. They are fur- 
nished with cut or rolled 
threads, and with milled 
bodies, if desired. 
















BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


OTHER Bethlehem CONSTRUCTION FASTENERS © TIE-RODS e¢ SPIKES ¢ RIVETS 


TURNBUCKLES e CLEVISES e SLEEVE NUTS e RIVET-BOLTS 
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The straight-line, horizontal pull is the most effi- 
cient, most accurate broaching method for cut- 
ting slots in stator rings for use in locomotive 
gas turbine engines or stationary power plants. 


for the BIG NEWS 
.. first! 


20-Ton, 90-inch Stroke 
with conventional high 
speed return 


FOR EXAMPLE 


this LAPOINTE Built with adjustable travel of 15”, hydraulic 
index, hydraulic plunger and fully automatic 

H-P 40 SPECIAL lubrication, this fixture makes possible the 
precision broaching of 40 to 100 slots in 


Hi Oo R j 7 Oo he T A L sg be cm —— production speed of 
BE ROAC H t WN G What’s your broaching problem? 

MACHINE Sanitote bas Ge alpine, to fate, he 

has a LAPOINTE-ENGINEERED personnel to engineer your entire broaching 


fixture that will accommodate all sizes of job: machines, tools, and fixtures. You are 
STATOR RINGS from 30” to 48” in diameter! always safe, when you /eave it to LAPOINTE! 


Write for illustrated technical 
Bulletin HP-3 


QYDOURTE MACHINE TOOL COMPANY sisi 


HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS e U.S. A. 
Branch Factory: Watford, Herts., England 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 


THE 








Bp 
Hane Filots..and Llectronies Lijpers... 


i ee 


Everyone Can al on 
VEEDER-ROOT 


Wf, In every arm of the service, high up in the D-O’s... and you are 
y today, Veeder-Root Counters in need of some phase of Countrol 
YN are performing countlesscon-_.. . then let’s talk it over. 


fidential missions “by the numbers” 


the enemy. “The Name That Counts” 
. 7: HARTFORD 2, CONN. e GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Now if you, too, have a military ‘eidtek Cassin: Catiiaetend 


mission in manufacturing that counts Offices and agents in principal cities 


VEEDER-ROOT ICON ERs 0 Serything on arth 
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PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF FUELS @ METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © BUILDING PRODUCTS © COAL 
CHEMICALS © WOOD CHEMICALS © FINE 
CHEMICALS ¢ SPECIALIZED COMPOUNDS 
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EN ROUTE TO BIRMINGHAM OR PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS 


Mines, coke ovens and furnaces in our Chattanooga 
district seem to grow as they go . . . they're going great 
guns these days. Expanding steel production is the reason. 
We supply ferro silicon, pig iron and fuels to that - 


great American giant—Steel. 


Constant research in metallurgy improves the 
raw materials that go into the manufacturing of steel. We 
regard this as part of our production job at Tennessee . . . an 


industry that serves industry and the Nation. 


STEEL 
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5000 rpm.—special scales 
available for other indications. 
Get all the facts—write for 
Bulletin A-2406 today! 


Editorial and Business Staff—Page 10. Advertising Index—Page 136. Editorial index available 
semiannually. STEEL also is indexed by Engineering Index Inc., 29 West 39th St., New York 18. 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
Ninel lata aiel a aie ins al lena aaidineannaunainenaeiels ENGINEERING CO. 


Published every Monday by the Penton Publishing Company, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 1081 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ghio 
Subscription in the United States and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South 
America, one year $10; two years $15; all other countries, one year $18. Single copies (current 
issues) 35 cents. Metalworking Yearbook issue $2.00. Entered as second class matter at the 
bostoffice in Cleveland, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Penton Publishing Co. 


Next Week . . » More Steel Being Made by Electric Furnaces .. . 
Production Hardening Tank Rings . . . Wax Emulsions Effective 
as Drawing Lubricants . . . Conveyor System Handles Screw 
Machine Parts 50 Per Cent Faster 
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PROMPT DELIVERY! 


FOR ‘'D.O.’’ WORK 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS 


ROLL- FORMED SHAPES 


Let Werner light metal shapes 
help you meet “D.O.” deadlines. 

You can get prompt delivery of 
“custom” shapes in extruded alu- 
minum, as well as roll-formed alu- 
minum, stainless steel, brass, zinc 
and copper. Shapes are manufac- 
tured to close tolerances, to your 
exact specifications. Quality is as- 
sured by Werner’s extensive manu- 
facturing and engineering experi- 
ence, plus full production facilities, 
including tool-and-die-making 
equipment. 

For an estimate, send drawing 
and specifications, plus data on 
quantity, finish, length, etc. Werner 
can perform the following second- 
ary operations — bending, drilling, 
punching, cutting, counter sinking 
and welding. Finishes—as ex- 
truded, polished or anodized. 


R. D. WERNER CO., INC. 


295 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. © PHONE MU 6-2595 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 
AND ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 


MALATE 28 BO Ds 


Send to: 

R. D. WERNER CO., Inc., Dept. $ 

295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
FREE bulletins describing manu- 

facturing facilities and telling when to 

choose extruded or rolled shapes. 


/* 
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Aviator-Writer 


For all we know, the gentlemen 
you see in the accompanying photo- 
graph may be just starting or just 
finishing a job that will eventually 
appear in the pages of STEEL. They 
are George R. Reiss (right) and 
Lloyd S. Jones. Among his many 
activities, George is Youngstown cor- 
respondent for STEEL (for nearly 20 


years), industrial and aviation editor’ 


of the Youngstown Vindicator and the 
pilot half of an aerial photographic 


team whose pictures appear regularly 
in the Vindicator, occasionally in 
STEEL and other publications. Lloyd 
Jones is a Vindicator staff photog- 
rapher. 

George learned morse telegraphy 
when he was 14 and worked his way 
through high school as a telegrapher 
after school and summers. When he 
was 17, he ran a telegraph office 
while going to school. After he 
finished school he worked as a tele- 
graph operator for Associated Press 
and Consolidated Press Association. 
He began writing occasional pieces 
for Consolidated and that got him 
a job asa reporter. After working on 
various papers, he landed permanent- 
ly with the Vindicator. 

George’s interest in aviation dates 
back about 23 or 24 years when 
he rode in the mail pit of a mail 
plane on the Pittsburgh-Cleveland 
run. He learned to fly soon afterward 
and has been flying ever since. He 
now owns part interest in a four- 
passenger Stinson Voyager plane 
which he often uses for business 
travel. 

His interest in aviation and indus- 
trial reporting has taken him all over 
the world. In June, 1945, just as war 
in Europe was ending, he went on a 
20,000 mile air trip through Europe 
as one of a group of 12 aviation 
writers who were evaluating strategic 
air bombing. A series based on that 
trip appeared in STEEL. The follow- 
ing year, he went to the atomic bomb 
experiment at Bikini on the USS 
Appalachian. 

On his European trip, George, along 


\Schind the Scenes... 


with other aviation writers, visi 
Herman Goering’s villa in Berlin 
a few days after the Russians 
the first Americans into the 
Some of the writers began pi 
up souvenirs, one fellow collecting 
x-ray picture of Goering’s 
George picked up a large volum 
German showing all records of 
Goering family’s industrial holdi 
He got it as far as the gate, 
thought, “Oh, well, I can’t read G 
man. What’s the use of this?” 
tossed it over the fence. The b 
was worth a fortune later. 


The Good Old Days 


A while back residents of Be 
hem, N. H., had a chance on Sund 
to see how much freedom they h 
QOld-time blue laws were enforg 
for two hours. It was illegal to B 
cigarettes, go swimming, play g 
or sing—unless it was a hymn, 

We haven’t heard how the Beth 
hem residents made out, but we k 
what we'd do if faced with such bi 
We'd take a two-hour nap. 


Literary Man 


Always interested in the 

we are delighted to pass this bit 
information along: Robert L. Mart 
personnel director of Sterling Grin 
ing Wheel Division, Tiffin, O., 

just had his first novel. Dark Dre 

accepted for publication. It’s detectit 
fiction and will bear the imprint 
Dodd Mead & Co. Our man has be 
writing short stories for years 
his spare time for various detecti 
story magazines. 


Puzzle Corner 


First in with the answer to d 
July 9 problem was Charles E. N 
ton of Highland Park, Ill., who 
rectly stated that the most efficié 
angle of climb for the airplane is 
degrees. The rate ‘of climb at thi 
angle is 12,000 feet per minute. 

A farmer has three sons and 
eggs. He gives the first son 85, ti 
second son 50 and the third 15 eg 
and tells them to sell the eggs at! 
certain price per dozen and at ac 
tain price for each odd egg. All egg 
are sold accordingly and each 
delivers. the same amount of cail 
to his father. What are the selli 
prices? F 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 29) 











opular Pattern in Modern Dinnerware... 





ARON” STAINLESS and RUST-RESISTANT ALLOYS 
ADD LIFE TO MILITARY MESS GEAR 


An army travels on its stomach. washed islands of the Pacific. 
Modern military leaders know the The expansion of our fighting 
truth to that remark. Sanitation is force calls for additional supplies, 


of utmost importance. The stain- and once again large tonnages of 
Sharon stainless and rust resistant 


su 


less mess trays are extremely easy 
to clean, and they can absorb alloys are being allocated for hun- 


punishment. The field kits are light dreds of- military requirements — 
in weight, tough and resistant to including the health-protecting 
rust even under the corrosive mess gear now adopted as stand- 
conditions found on the salt water ard equipment. 
*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 
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SHARON STEEL CORPORATION | 
Sharon, Peamiyloaia i 
SHARONSTEEL 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL.. CINCINNATI, ©., CLEVELAND, ©O., DAYTON, 
©., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS.. NEW YORK, N. Y., i } 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.. SAN FRANCISCO, j 

CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO. ONT, 








ALLIS-CHALMERS SPEEDS 


Final reduction of coil strip is made on the 56-inch 
four stand tandem cold mill — supported, driven and 
controlled by Allis-Chalmers. Left to right: 600 hp de- 
livery reel motor, three 2500 hp main stand motors, 
and 1500 hp first stand motor. 


‘ 
i 
| 


[See 


Variable voltage de control board for 56-inch tandem cold mill. Allis- The individual generator system of support and control is employed on 
Chalmers supplied all controls and switchgear — as well as the main and the cold reduction mill, which was first placed in operation in 1947, 
auxiliary drives — for processing the steel from the hot mill to shipping. The Allis-Chalmers supporting 7-machine, 7750 kw M-G set is seen here, 


Regulex rotating amplifier exciter sets provide variable voltage de con- These three Allis-Chalmers 4000 kva oil immersed, self-cooled transform. 
trol of the drive motors and M-G set. Wide use is made here of Regulex ers handle the incoming power for the cold mill. Transmission power at 
exciter sets to control tension, reel buildup and speed matching. 69 kv is transformed to 6900 volts for the synchronous M-G set. 





GRANITE CITY STEEL 


N AGGRESSIVE, UNAFRAID APPROACH to increased de- 
mand is typical of the Granite City Steel Company. 
Completing a $26,000,000 expansion only two years ago, 
and with a $6,000,000 program nearing completion, the 
company now has announced a further $50,000,000 expan- 
sion! Capacity — mostly in coils, sheets and tinplate — will 
then be well over a million tons a year. 

Operations pictured were included in the recently com- 

leted expansion. They illustrate the wide range of equip- 
ment Allis-Chalmers has supplied the Granite City Steel 
Company and offers to the American steel industry in its 
expansion efforts. 

Complete electrical oe ra — from the hot strip mill 
to shipping — was supplied by Allis-Chalmers! This broad, 
quality line.of equipment has proved so satisfactory that the 
steel company has specified Allis-Chalmers substations and 

wer transformers, as well as drives, controls and auxil- 
jaties for the roughing and reversing blooming mills, for 
the next expansion program. 


These two Allis-Chalmers 7500 kw condensing steam turbine generator 
units have been meeting the heavy power demand of the continuous hot 
strip mill at Granite City Steel Company for nearly 15 years. 


STEEL ROLLING 


Constant growth has characterized this progressive mid- 
western company ever since its founding in 1878. During 
that time steel rolling at Granite City has gone from single 
stand, two high hand mills of under a ton per hour capacity 
to the modern four stand, four high tandem cold mill (left) 
of 45 tons per hour capacity. 

Strip is tempered (space not permitting illustration) on 
either a 48 or 56-inch temper mill ... both of which are also 
Allis-Chalmers driven, supported and controlled. All elec- 
trical equipment for processing — including pickling, clean- 
ing, tinning, and shearing — also is A-C supplied. 

Your conversion or expansion program also can benefit 
from Allis-Chalmers wide experience in building and apply- 
ing electrical equipment in the iron and steel industry. Inte- 
grated design and unit responsibility assure you of depend- 
able performance. For more information, call the steel mill 
representative at your nearest A-C office or write to Allis- 


Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
A-3454 
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At left above are the 8000 sq. ft. surface condenser, 11,300 gpm circula- 
ting water pump, and 150 hp induction motor — all Allis-Chalmers — 
serving one of the two 7500 kw steam turbines for the hot mill. 


Regulex is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Power, Electrical, Processing Equipment for Iron and Steel 


La 


Motor room for continuous hot strip finishing mill. 
Allis-Chalmers equipment supports, drives and con- 
trols the complete operation of this mill, including 
auxiliaries. Driving motors are seen at left, with 
two supporting 5000 kw synchronous M-Gsets at right. 

















and lower al 
Production Costs 


with 


KEYSTONE 
GALVANIZED MB 
SPRING WIRE 






Nite, 


The pressure is on to save man hours and reduce production 
costs without sacrificing quality. That’s why it will pay you 
to investigate the advantages of Keystone Galvanized MB 


Spring Wire. 


Keystone’s unique process of drawing after galvanizing 
smooths and hardens the zinc coating, increasing the wire’s 
lasting qualities and physical properties. This smooth finish, 
corrosion resistant wire helps you get increased machine 
efficiency, increased output per man, and higher quality 


end products. 










MARKET 


YOUR SCRAP NOW! 


Houseclean your plant for all worn out and obsolete 
equtpment. Sell it to your local scrap dealer now in 
order to keep America’s steel production expanding. 
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A complete line for complete results 


Do you know when you are realizing the best 
available efficiency in your abrasive methods? 
Chances are, you're getting close if you buy 
abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. A complete line of 
abrasive products makes it possible for experi- 
enced CARBORUNDUM salesmen and distribu- 
tors to recommend, and for you to select, 
that single abrasive product that will give you 
complete results. With the right product, you 
know you're operating at top efficiency, get- 


ting the most out of your abrasive methods, 
saving expenses, producing better. 

Best of all, if an improvement comes along 
that is even more efficient than the abrasive 
product you are using at present, chances are 
a CARBORUNDUM salesman or distributor will 
be the first to know and recommend it to you. 
Are you sure you're getting complete results? 
Your CARBORUNDUM salesman or distributor 
can tell you. Or write Dept. S 80-27. 


Only CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MA 


makes ALL Abrasive Products...to give you the proper @NE 


“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
July 23, 1951 11 











As a versatile tool for cleaning, surface preparation 
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bilities. 


Chances are excellent that it can profitably 


improve your production operations, like it has in the 


cases described below. 


Steel bolts are uniformly 
etched by Wheelabrating to 
enable the glass coating to 
fuse into the metal at 
Sta-Rite Products, Inc. 
Benefits: No rejects 
due to imperfect cleaning; a 
$153.60 daily saving in bond- 
ing costs; working condi- 
tions improved. 









The WHEELABRATOR Unit 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUILDERS OF AIRLESS 
BLAST EQUIPMENT 
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At Armstrong & White, Inc. 


Wheelabrating provides the 


uniform finish required for 
bonding abrasive grinding 
wheels to steel plates. They 
estimate a saving of $700.00 


monthly over previous pre- 
plus the 


paratory costs 
elimination of a serious rust 
accumulation problem. 


Reducing porosity of die 
castings; Deflashing plastic 
molded parts; Removing flux 
and spatter from weldments; 
Surface preparation for gal- 
vanizing, plating, rubberiz- 
ing, enameling; Improving: 
deep drawing operations; 
Etching steel mill rolls; Re- 
moving mica from molded 
rubber. 


American 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
509 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 5, Indiana 



















LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 
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CMP: Too Much Theory? 


I note with interest your item, “Steel- 
men Revolt on Full CMP,” (Sree1, 
June 25, p. 39). 

Under the guise of extreme emergency, 
the theorists in Washington would like 
to take control of all business . . . These 
idealists would feed these controls in 
small doses at first—a little at a time— 
eventually gobbling up the whole econ- 
omy. They are only interested in fasten- 
ing themselves to the public payroll, 
adding to the already excessive tax bur- 
den. CMP is not a necessity and should 


be thrown cut. 
Louis A. Theisen 
Metal Products Corp. 
Weehawken, N. J. 


The Metallurgical Congress 


Many thanks for your article about 
the World Metallurgical Congress 
(STEEL, June 11, p. 76) . . . A mighty 
fine job and all of us greatly appreciate 
it. 

. W. H, Eisenman, secretary 
American Society for Metals 
Cleveland 


This is to thank you for your issue 
featuring the World Metallurgical Cong- 
ress, to be held in Detroit, Oct. 15-19, 
I note particularly the main editorial, 
“Cross Fertilization of Ideas,” and the 
article by A. H. Allen, “First Exploratory 
Effort in World Metallurgy.” I wish to 
compliment you on a very interesting 


issue of STEEL. 
James Boyd, director 
Bureau of Mines 
United States Department of the Interior 
Washington 


Send two copies of your June 11 issue, 
which I want for the excellent portrait 
of my good friend, Dr. Zay Jeffries, on 
the cover. Your artist has done a re- 
markably good job... 

So much for the artist, but this man 
Allen; that’s something else again. “Un- 
prepossessing”—huh! He’d better hide 
under the bed until this thing blows 
over. Possibly in time, after he gets 
to know Dr. Jeffries better, and particu- 
larly if you buy him a dictionary, he 
may learn that unpretentious or unas- 
suming would have been a happier and 
more fitting choice. When he finally 
realizes tthe enormity of his crime, I 
only hope he won’t kick the office cat 
or fire the proof-reader, but rather finds 
surcrease in some minor expiation such 
as jumping off the D & C dock... 

L. S. Twomey 


c/o Air Products Corp. 
Allentown, Pa. 


@ We have dispatched Reader Twomey 
two copies of the June 11 issue. Per- 
haps he will forward it on to the Ameri- 
can Society for the Propagation of 
Semantics. Meanwhile we have con- 
sulted a dictionary and find the follow- 
ing definition of prepossess: To pre- 
occupy (one), so as to preclude other 
ideas, beliefs, etc.; hence to bias, pre- 
judice. By process of integration and 
negation, that would make our reference 
to the Doctor indicate a man who is 
unbiased, unprejudiced, open to convic- 
tion, seeking no special favors. 
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For cooling . . . for controlled 
storage . . . for safe, economical 
transportation — it’s Link-Belt 
Coil Handling Equipment. 





How LINK-BELT coil 
handling equipment 
helps America 


produce 


more steel 





July 23, 1951 


AND 







ENGINEERING WOR K FOR INDUSTRY 





LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand with the nation’s 
steel mills for 50 years to increase yield, cut waste 


Conveying systems, pioneered and engineered for the steel 
industry by Link-Belt, move giant 75,000 Ib. coils . . . around 
corners, up and down inclines. Auxiliary devices transfer the 
coils from one conveyor to another . . . turn, weigh, lower or 
tilt them. 


And all this is accomplished gently — no scuffing or peen- 
ing of edges, no telescoping of coils. Yield is increased because 
of lower scrap losses. Safety is improved. Physical labor re- 
quired by crews is reduced. 


Just as Link-Belt has helped lick waste in steel mills — so 
throughout all industry, Link-Belt equipment is cutting the 
cost of processing, materials handling and power transmission. 
You, too, may confidently rely on Link-Belt. 





World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Materials Handling and Power Transmission Equipment 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, 
Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 
8, Springs (South Africa). Offices in principal cities. 12,421 
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Niagara No. BI-5x30 Gap Frame Double Crank Inclinable Press fitted 
magnetic perforating dies made by S. B. Whistler & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, \ 


Press equipped with air actuated electrically controlled sleeve clutch. 


Write for Specifications inufa 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS ° BUFFALO 11, N. ‘STI 


PRESENTS. 


o. BI-5x30 
Gap Frame 






Gives full support to wide dies, impossible to obtain 
mn the conventional single point Inclinable Press even 
“ith slide flanged out. 


Gibbing may be brought closer to point of load appli- 
ution on this double crank press thar with flanged slide 
ingle crank design. 


Two point suspension resists tendency of slide to tilt 
nder off-center loading conditions. 


Niagara gap frame construction gives equal access to 
four sides of die. No ribs or shafts extending across 
he back of press. 


Inclined position permits finished work to drop off 
he rear of the press. 


Gearing enclosed and running in oil. 
Backshaft mounted on anti-friction bearings. 
Air counterbalance for slide. 

Bronze bushed main and connection bearings. 


Niagara electrically controlled air actuated sleeve 
dutch, 


Air releasing brake. 


Similar presses are made in sizes rang- 
ing from 3%” to 644” diameter shaft. 
Sizes 314” and 4” are made with me- 
chanically operated sleeve clutch. 





SINGLE POINT SUSPENSION 

















| 
l 


wy ews 


' 
GIBS TO SLIDE FACE 








OFF-CENTER LOAD 


TENDING TO TILT THE SLIDE 


RESISTED BY GIBS ALONE 


ey; 
ee ee is 


OFF.CENTER LOAD RESISTED DIRECTLY 
8Y 2 CONNECTIONS, LEAVING 
GiBS FOR GUIDING ONLY 





Illustration shows Niagara No. BI-5x30 
press in inclined position. gs 


iufacturers of Presses, Shears, Machines and Tools for Plate and Sheet Metal Work 


N. ISTRICT OFFICES: DETROIT » CLEVELAND * NEW YORK 











JALCASE 10 HELPS YOU 


.- + eliminate a production step 
inished parts 


.. + machine better cold- 













Jalcase 10 may be easily identified 
by the blue and gilt colors 
on the end of every bar. 


Check these advantages of JALCASE 10 that offer 


you faster, more economical operations .. . 


NO HEAT-TREATING OF 
FINISHED PARTS REQUIRED 


Many times finished part specifications on a job call 
for a high degree of hardness, but not as high as that 
obtained through heat-treating the finished part. In 
these applications, parts manufacturers and machinists 
have found it profitable to use Jalcase 10 and eliminate 
heat-treating altogether. 


MINIMUM DISTORTION 


Although Jalcase 10 is a high-carbon steel, distortion is 
cut to a minimum through special treatment during the 
cold-finishing process. As a 
result, when mechanical 
properties must be as high 

{p as possible and distortion 
TO MAKE MORE held to a minimum, Jalcase 
STEEL 10 fulfills these rigid re- 


YOU CRN HELP quirements. 


AMERICA _NEEDS 





Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorRPORATION 


HIGH MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 


Jalease 10 (A.1.S.I. No. C-1144) has the following 
cold-finished properties: 


Minimum Tensile Strength............... 115,000 Ib/sq. in. 
Minimum Yield Strength................. 100,000 Ib/sq. in. 
Elongation in 2 inches................+- 7% (minimum) 
RemUCtn I Ol HOE 5 6.5 o:5.5)6:0.s.s0/esidine cee ece 20 %(minimum) 
Brinell Hardness Range...............++ 235—285 


PLUS... all the other advantages Jalcase steels have 
over ordinary screw stock: 

1. lower cost per unit produced 

2. finer finish on completed pieces 

3. longer machine-tool life 

4. less screw-machine down-time 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? 


Send for our FREE booklet entitled 
“You Can Make Them Better with 
Cold-finished Jalcase.” This illustrated 
booklet gives you complete technical | 
information about all ten grades of | 
Jalcase and how they can help you 
get better results in your machining FF 


operations. WRITE TODAY! 












404 JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AUTOMATIC LOADER CAN DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION AND HALVE COSTS 


A manufacturer recently had the problem of in- 
creasing his internal grinding production without 
purchasing another machine. A study showed 
that a reduction of loading and unloading time 
was the only answer. 

Bryant engineers specified an automatic loader 
and ejector, timed to unload as the diamond was 
dressing the wheel for the next work cycle. Pro- 
duction was increased from 160 pieces per hour to 
320 per hour, and, at the same time, the operator 
was relieved of his major duties. Costs were cut 


in half. 


900000 N2ODOOVDAOOOOOOVOIVOAQOOQQOQOOONVAVAOIVOAOOVOVAAOAO| 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company is prepared 


to give you accurate figures on production and 


costs so that your management can translate them 


| UNLOADING AND LOADING TIME 


ey 
im 
ORE 


PROFITABLE FOR AUTOMATIC +, 


LOADING AND UNLOADING 





into terms of investment. Send your present pro- 
duction figures to Bryant now. We will give you 
data which may help you get that new automatic 
machine. 

* Remember . . . it won't cost to inquire! 


ryant Chucking Grinder Company in Springfield. Vermont, U.S.A. 
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FOR HOLE GRINDING 








EXTERNAL 


STATIONARY =| MOVABLE 
SEGMENTS , ~ worn” “S stoment 
. 




















Che Bryant 2209-D Precision Hole Grinder 


This machine is designed particularly for high production, 
precision grinding of bores from 14” to 3” in ball bearing 
races, gears, rolls, bushings, etc. The entire cycle mechanism 
is a combination of cam and lever. The cycle is fully auto- 
matic as follows: load, rough grind, true wheel, finish grind, 
and unload. Automatic loading allows a single operator to 
handle a large battery of machines — his duties consisting 
only of loading hoppers and changing wheels. Wheel speeds 
up to 100,000 R.P.M. are obtained with the Bryant Hi- 


frequency wheelhead. Write for folder. 






EXTREME REAR 
POSITION 


ELECTRICAL 
CABINET 





Che Bryant Chread Gage 


The Bryant Thread Gage gives one accumulated reading, on a dial 
indicator, of P.D., form and lead — a definite indication of as- 
semble-ability! Drawings at left show the Bryant principle of an 
“‘expanding’’ master plug for checking internal parts, and a 
“‘contracting’’ master ring for checking external threads. The 
threaded part is dropped between (or over) the segments; operating 
lever is released; segment contact is made on all the threads; a 
partial turn of the part inspects the thread all over. The Bryant gage 
is 4 to 5 times faster tlan plug or ring gaging! Write for folder. 









ryant Chucking Grinder Company in Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. ie 
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HOW GS BENEFITS FROM 
DoALL BAND MACHINING 














DOES WORK FASTER; CUTS 2 aie 
ALL KINDS OF SHAPES; SAN 
MACHINES BRASS, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, CAST IRON, 
STAINLESS, HARD TOOL STEEL; 
GETS FINER, 

MORE ACCURATE CUTS 


1, Cireular parts cut automatically 
using disc cutting attachment and 
hydraulic power feed. 


2, Sheet steel parts for packaging 
machinery produced quicker by 
friction sawing. 











Ar National Biscuit Company’s machine shop in 


3, Friction sawing steel channel on Evanston, Illinois, DoALL Band Machines really earn their 
DoALL Zephyr Band Machine. keep. They work all the time on all kinds of jobs. They cut any 
4, Contour sawing irregular shapes. material—even the hardest steel. One job originally calculated 
from solid steel 2” thick by 14” to take a week’s time was done in three days on the DoALL 





—- MP-20. Other work formerly done on milling machines is now 















Find out about blades for 
tig every material; bow 


th, friction saw — cut , 
shape. Write today, 6-2 


done much faster at less cost on DoALL’s. 





END F OR CATALOG | T You can have benefits like these. Ask to have a FREE DEMON- 
STRATION of a DoALL Band Machine in your own plant. 
Call your local DoALL Sales-Service Store or write: 









about jobs that DoALL a 
bining can do for } 









tas saw, grind, bone, 
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SALES-SERVICE 





INDUSTRY'S 





| 
THE DoALL COMPANY + 254. Laurel Ave. * Des Plaines, illinois 
| 
j 


Gaging Equipment . . . Tool Steel... Band Tools . . . Metal Working Supplies | 





use... from toothbrushes to necktix 
@ @ @ e The world knows of America’s ... Starts with steel. 
fabulous steel production. It knows 
that our capacity to fashion the 


weapons of war is a fearsome thing. 


And we know that steel has con- 


tributed more than any other indus- 


try to our daily lives. Everything we 





General’s OLIVE HILL fireclay 
brick lines this blast furnace. And else- 


efray Where in the plant you'll find General 


Refractories silica brick, basic brick, 


oti plastics, castables and bulk products. 
poe There’s scarcely a heat application 
for which General does not supply a 


refractory. 


General’s extensive research facil- 
ities and modern production methods 
... General’s 43 mines, 29 plants, 18 
sales offices and 200 distributing agen- 
cies... are at your service. If you have 


a refractory problem, depend on the 


company that offers a complete re- 


fractories service. 
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On this doublet-tooled Gisholt 
1F Fastermatic, turret faces 
1-2-3 (and 2 cross slides) 
complete a part. Faces 4-5-6 
(with same cross slides) then 
complete second part. 











HOW 

DUPLICATE 
TOOLING... 

AND A 
FASTERMATIC... 


The time and unit cost for machining these cast iron pulley 
flanges were cut in half when the Fastermatic with double 


tooling took over the job. 


Just three turret faces were needed to complete the machin- a 
Floor-to-floor time for these pulley flanges 


ing and threading on each part. Therefore, tooling is repeated down to 1.75 minutes. Duplicate tools and, 
collapsing taps on pad pre rome and fini 
on the other three turret faces so that two parts are finished nor tiudes sate The aadle ant tert Aa 


on the O.D. 





with each revolution of the turret. Production is doubled 
over the old method .. . time lag is cut to a minimum... 


there’s twice the time between tool changes. 


This smart setup illustrates one of the many ways Faster- 
matic Automatic Turret Lathes give you greater efficiency 
and lower costs on a broad range of jobs. And one operator Way incade 
can usually handle two or more machines. Ask for the facts. 


Gisholt 1F Fastermatic Automatic Turret Lathe 


THE GISHOLT ROUND TABLE 
represents the collective 


experience of specialists in the ‘| p 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


Madison 10, Wisconsin 


machining, surface-finishing 
and balancing of round and 
partly round parts. Your 

problems are welcomed here. 








THE A 





TURRET LATHES « AUTOMATIC LATHES ¢ SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS ¢ SPECIAL MACHINE 


22 steel Plants 





DRAWBENCHES 


Oy y 


dang ae ot American Brass 


© Close-up of a triple draw Aetna-Standard Bench 
at The American Brass Company, Kenoshe, Wisc. 


th ActnaJtandard equipment iiaiaaiiaiitl 


® Improving plant facilities and equipment is a continuing program 

The American Brass Company, manufacturers of Anaconda Brass and Copper , 

oducts. In conjunction with this program, Aetna-Standard has been one of the Pity i 
suppliers. The engineers of both companies cooperate closely in choosing the proper : “X a 

equipment. These installation views of Kenosha, Wisc., are typical of the over-all ee pie j 

merican Brass program. i. Rae 
im™ ©. Aetna-Standard makes equipment for all phases of Tube Drawing, from billet | ve 
Mo finished tube. In addition to the three products illustrated here, Aetna recently ; 

intoduced a Horizontal Bull Block. 

Aetna-Standard has specialists in all phases of cold drawing. Call on these 
iubing and cold draw specialists for assistance in designing and building proper 
equipment for your requirements. 


tW TUBE MILL @ A 600-ton Hydraulic Squeeze Pointer in the 
Kenosha, Wisc., plant of The American Brass Com- 
pany. This Firm also installed a 300-ton Aetna-Stand- 
ard Squeeze Pointer. 


TUBE BILLET PIERCING MACHINE 





@ The Aetna-Standard 19” Piercing Mill at The 
American Brass Company, Kenosha, Wisc. 


@ Ten Aetna-Standard Drawbenches at The American Brass Company, Kenosha, Wisc. ne er ee 
They include (3) 100,000 Ib.; (3) 36,000 Ib.; and (4) 12,000 Ib. benches. Head Wrightson Machine Company, Ltd., 
, Middlesbrough, England—Great Britain, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Union 
of South Africa, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
M. Castellvi, Inc., New York, N. Y.—Mexico, 
Central and South America. 
Societe de Constructions de Montbard, Paris, 
France—France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland. 
Compagnia Italiana Forme Acciaio, Milano, 
Italy—lItaly. 
Aetna-Japan Company, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan— 
Japan. 
Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio—Repre- 
sentative for the Rubber Industry. 


Designers and Builders to the Ferrous, 
Non-Ferrous, Leather and Rubber Industries 











Superior Steel 


CORPORATION 


le ee Ce PENNSYLVANIA 





WPS PRODUCTION 25% 
BETWEEN DIE GRINDS 





(U.S PATENT NO 2470350) 


GIVES 
IMPROVED FINISH 
ON HIGH CARBON 

HIGH CHROME 
NN STEEL 


“COOL-GRINDING’’ WILL PREVENT BURNED OR 
SCORED FINISH, LENGTHENS THE LIFE OF YOUR TOOLS 
~ ONWARD Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Kitchener, 


Hy Kh — senile 

a ‘s “Cool-Grinding” takes liquid th 

Me fs hub of a pe By aa tk or Ont., knows the benefits of DoALL "Cool-Grinding.” 
HW ) trifugal force -— it through the They say, “Since using this Grinder with "Cool-Grinding” 


ag ps fy ae cr cae gE cn we have obtained a 25% increase in number of pieces per 
the wheel and the work. die grind over former methods of grinding.” 

WHY? Because DoALL “Cool-Grinding,” with coolant 
flowing through the wheel, prevents excessive heat that 
scores, draws the temper or checks the metal finish. The 
finish is smoother, too. The die does more work before it 
needs grinding. You save time and money and material. 

—see how “Cool-Grinding” works, ; . Ask to have a Free DEMONSTRATION of DoALL 
why it is better, how it will benefit you “Cool-Grinding” at your own plant. Call your local 


—see the different models of DoALL Ae a) a i ite: 
is Ghali ter teckeom or ik i DoALL Sales-Service Store or write: 
production work. 





INDUSTRY’S NEW TOOLS 








Van Huffel 

cold-formed metal tubing and shapes 
are profitably employed 

in hundreds 

of 


« 


In the never-ending struggle to free 











the modern home-maker from drudgery, Van Huffel 





metal shapes and tubing have made 


a distinctive contribution. For nearly 50 years, 





designers of household appliances have 
been specifying Van Huffel for items that 
demand strength and style plus fabrication 
simplicity and economy. Because of 


Van Huffel’s experience and versatility, 





today’s woman can look forward 





to an even brighter future. 





VAN HUFFEL 


TUBE CORPORATION ¢ WARREN, OHIO 





SO aD <9 


WELDED, LOCK SEAM, OPEN SEAM, BUTTED TUBING, SHAPES AND MOULDINGS 








UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle - Youngstown - Canton 


Subsidiaries: 
Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Company, Inc., Aurora, Indiana 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, 
Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and other heavy machinery 
Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Custings and Weldments, 


























Safer Now to 
Buy Alloys on Hardenability 


The defense program requires conservation of 
strategic metals—so, as in the last war, alloy 
steel analyses are changing. Some standard 
alloys are still available. But many new, or 
interim, analyses are already on the market. 
Others are on the way. 

Today more than ever, under these changing 
conditions, the safest way to buy alloys is on 
the basis of analysis and hardenability rather 
than on analysis alone. When we know the 
hardness or tensile strength you need, we make 
absolutely sure that the alloy you receive meets 
your requirements—even though it will be 
many months before standard hardenability 
ranges of the new steels are established. Here 
is how we do it: 

We carefully test each and every heat of 
as-rolled and annealed aHoy steel in our stocks. 


This gives us actual knowledge of the harden- 
ability of every bar of Ryerson alloy. Thus 
when you specify on a hardenability basis you 
can be sure the alloy you get from Ryerson 
will meet your requirements. And you can also 
be sure of getting the desired heat treatment 
results because the test information and other 
helpful data to guide you come with the steel. 

Not every company makes these tests, re- 
cords this information, but Ryerson does—and 
at no extra cost to you. It’s all part of a serv- 
ice system called the Ryerson Certified Steel 
Plan. So during this confusing period, order 
by AISI and SAE number if you wish but also 
specify hardenability and be doubly sure. 
Though some shortages are inevitable, we will 
do our level best to supply the alloy steel you 
need. 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, PLATES—Many types including Inland STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, plates, 
heat treated. Also tool steel 4-Way Safety Plate sheets, tubes, ete. 

CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many BALSIT’ —Five grades, also Ryertex 
ond cold finished types and coatings tic bearings 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, TUBING—Seamless and welded, me- AACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
beoms, etc. chonical and boiler tubes tabrication 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e BOSTON € PHILADELPHIA e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND 


DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO e@ MILWAUKEE e¢ ST.LOUIS © LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO Producti 
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July 23, 1951 


A Problem in Subtraction 


CMP officials have fingers crossed on their answer to a problem in 
arithmetic. They want to give makers of automobiles, refrigerators 
and other civilian hard goods 15 per cent of the total steel supply in 
the last four months of the year. That’s how much they hope will 
be left over after defense and defense-support industries are taken 
care of. In the inevitable confusion attending the start of CMP, it 
now appears that perhaps 15 per cent won't be available. A good 
bet: The government estimate of 15 per cent will ultimately prove 
to be fairly accurate. 


No Cutbacks for Warehouses 


If you buy steel from warehouses, you can count on about the same 
treatment for the rest of the year that you have been getting thus 
far. A CMP order to replace the old NPA Order M-6 for warehouses 
contemplates no decrease in steel for the distributors, except for prod- 
ucts coated with zinc. Under M-6 distributors of steel products are 
guaranteed a minimum of 85 per cent of their average monthly ship- 
ments of steel during the base period, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1950. NPA 
is considering changing that to a basis of a product group percentage. 


No Change in Policy 


The NPA switch on construction applications is merely a matter of 
paperwork, and won't involve any change in policy toward action 
on such applications. The agency is merely shifting the setup so that 
construction will come under CMP. Now, you have to fill out a new 
form, CMP-4c, that will serve both as a construction application and 
as an application for allotment of steel, copper and aluminum on 
types of construction for which allotments will be made. 


Look Before You Leap 


So you want to buy or build a new plant? Look before you leap, 
advises the Society of Industrial Realtors. Water, freight rates and 
state taxes are among the major factors that should influence plant 
location, says the society. In locating a factory, be sure that there’s 
not the danger of too much water, as well as too little. Study rail, 
road and water freight rates for local quirks that might endanger 
your competitive position. Give minute attention to the state’s indus- 
trial taxing policies, not only to existing rates but to future taxing 
trends, also. 


Troubles in Natural Gas 


Petroleum Administration for Defense stirred up a hornet’s nest with 
its proposed ban on the use of natural gas. The basic problem is: 
Enough gas, not enough steel to process and pipe it. PAD says it 
needs about 2,385,000 tons of steel for installations of facilities during 
the fourth quarter of 1951. It was asked to cut that down and did 


The Market Outlook—p. 107 
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so by 250,000 tons, to 2,135,000. Fourth quarter allocations aren’t 
out yet, but PAD expects to do little better than in this, the third quar- 
ter when it’s getting 1,593,000 tons. With that prospect, PAD will 
stick by its guns in proposals to limit the expansion of natural gas 
distribution. 


Where War Contracts Go 


Expect a good deal of furor but little concrete action to result from 
the Senate Small Business Committee’s findings that ten companies 
have received 40 per cent of the dollar volume of defense orders. 
In World War Il ten firms controlled 30 per cent of the war contract 
dollar volume. Top is General Motors Corp. with $3.5 billion. Sec- 
ond is Ford Motor Co. with $1 billion (p. 43). The remaining eight 
are all producers of airplanes or airplane parts. Little can come from 
the disclosures because only the large companies can handle many 
of the big war contracts. The 40 per cent figure is also misleading 
because much of that 40 per cent eventually goes to smaller com- 
panies in subcontracts. 


Wildcat Strikes Increase 


Metalworking is plagued by a little noted but nevertheless serious 
wave of wildcat strikes. Wildcatters walked out for two days at 
Sharon Steel Corp., and lost 5000 tons of ingot steel production. 
Auto assemblers and suppliers have been hit by an almost constant 
series of petty disturbances, the most exasperating at Hudson Motor 
Car Co. which has had intermittent stoppages for weeks. We al- 


ways have some wildcat troubles, but the present spell is one of the 


worst on record. 


Civilian Tool Deliveries Lag 


Deliveries are slowing on machine tools for nondefense projects, 
particularly in the automotive industry. Ford has not received de- 
livery on 22 per cent of such tools ordered in 1950. Of tools ordered 
by Ford in the first quarter of 1950, which should have been com- 
pleted by now, 29 per cent are not expected before the first quarter 
of 1952 or later. 


Straws in the Wind 


Passenger car makers want to be covered by CPR 30, the machinery 
pricing order, in place of the present CPR 1 . . . The screw machine 
products industry is plugging for a ceiling price regulation designed 
especially for it . . . A long-term $2.5 million contract to build large 
naval aviation rocket motors has been awarded by the Navy to York 
Corp. 


What Industry Is Doing 


Gathering scrap today can pay big dividends tomorrow in providing 
more steel (p. 37) . . . Original auto parts makers fear a rough ride 
ahead (p. 39) . . . U.S. Spring & Bumper Co. has worked out a chrom- 
ium-molybdenum-vanadium alloy steel (p. 40) . . . The U.S. policy of 
hiring industry men without compensation is again attacked (p. 41). 
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UNITED 
WASHERS 
SHIMS AND SPACERS 








At our Chicago or Cleveland 

plants we make washers, shims 

and spacers: 

—from %e” to 14” diameters; 

—from .002” to 1” thick; 

—from all available metals; 

—in round, square, oval, crimped, 
and irregular shapes; 

—some that are hardened and 
ground to precision standards; 

—others with spring tension; 

—for every assembly requirement. 

That’s why “UNITED” is a good 


source, 


—when you think of 
fasteners think of United 








SCREWS - NUTS - WASHERS 
CLUTCH HEAD SCREWS 
STAMPINGS 











United Screw and Bolt Corporation 
Chicago 8 Cleveland 2 NewYork 7 
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INTRICATE. 
LARGE CASTINGS 


..- readily produced in 


DUCTILE IRON 


DUCTILE IRON is a cast ferrous product that com- 
bines the process advantages of cast iron with many 
of the product advantages of cast steel. 


In less than two years, ductile iron has attained 
wide acceptance because it offers excellent casta- 
bility, high mechanical properties, and good ma- 
chinability. Parts cast in ductile iron show superior 
pressure tightness, high modulus and resistance to 
shock. 


Typical current applications include chemical 
pots, compressor shells, cylinders for hydraulic 
presses, fly wheels, housing for electric power 
driven tools, large gears for coal mine equipment, 
vise jaws, and many other parts. 


AVAILABILITY 


Send us details of your prospective uses, so that we 
may suggest a source of supply from some 100 
authorized foundries now producing ductile iron 
under patent licenses. Request a list of available 
publications on ductile iron...mail the coupon now. 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., St. Paul 3, 
Minn., cast this hydraulic head for a billet conditioner 
in ductile iron having 92,000 p.s.i. tensile strength, 
67,000 p.s.i. yield point and 7.8% elongation. 





STAVER FOUNDRY COMPANY, Virginia, Minn., produced this 
large hoist drum in ductile iron to meet requirements of tough- 
ness with strength,and wear resistance with good machinability, 

















PYOTT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Chicago 7, Ill., produced 
these ductile iron castings for dies for forming 24” to 36” 
diameter pipe from steel plate of 4” to 14” thicknesses. The 
finished tooling was done by the Vernon Allsteel Press Co. 
of Chicago. The dies are to be used in large presses that exert 





18,000 tons pressure. 
Demerem ZINC SERVICE ¢ 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Dept. S., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a list of publications on: DUCTILE IRON 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS 1 / 4 | 





Too Much Power 


Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan has announced re- 
sults of a study of the attitude of the American people toward “big business.” 
One question asked by interviewers had to do with things which “big business” 
does that are good or bad for the country as a whole. Of the persons inter- 
viewed, 76 per cent believe the good things outweigh the bad things, 10 per 
cent think the bad outweigh the good, 2 per cent say the good and bad are 
equal and 12 per cent have no opinion. 

Probably this is as favorable an attitude as “big business” can expect un- 
der present conditions. However, it may be profitable to explore the type of 


his “bad things” which the critics charge against “big business.” The two major 
oh. ones are described as “too much power over small businesses” and “too much 
ty. power in other areas.” 


Another insight into this “too much power” complex is found in answers 
pertaining to the influence wielded upon national affairs by five institutions, name- 
ly, state governments, big businesses, labor unions, businesses that are not big 
and the national government. Persons interviewed were asked to rate these 
five in the order of their present “influence upon how things go in this country.” 
The replies brought forth this rating: 1. National government, 2. labor unions, 
3. big businesses, 4. state governments, 5. businesses that are not big. 

Then respondents were asked to rate the five in the order in which they 
would like to see them influence how things go in this country. From the re- 
plies it is apparent a majority would like to see the influence of the national 
government, state governments and small businesses increased and that of big 
businesses and labor unions reduced. With these changes, the ranking would 








Z be: 1. National government, 2. state governments, 3. big businesses, 4. labor 
Rs unions, 5. businesses that are not big. 

6” From these returns it would seem that the people think government must 
he be stronger to exercise proper restraints upon business and unions. One won- 
20. ders whether or not the people are aware of the danger of too much power in 
ert government. 

~ yi 
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STUDIED RUTHLESSNESS: To keep almost 7 million more tons of purchased scrap 


- steel mills and foundries operating at capacity, than was consumed in 1950. 
FT it will be necessary to obtain 36 million tons of Experts say this tonnage can be procured if 
Y, purchased iron and steel scrap in 1951. This is everybody will work hard to get it out. It will 








As the Editor Views the News 


(Continued) 





come chiefly from dormant industrial scrap, au- 
tomobile graveyards, government installations, 
Asiatic battlefields, American farms and ship- 
breaking. 

The challenge of scrap to executives in the 
metalworking industries is two-fold: 1. Return 
production scrap promptly. 2. Get out every 
available ton of dormant scrap. An important 
part of this No. 2 job is to delegate to the scrap 
committee enough authority to enable it to scrap 
obsolete and useless stuff which department 
heads have retained for years on the slim chance 
that “it might come in handy some day.” A 
certain amount of calculated ruthlessness will 
work wonders in the coming scrap drives. 

—p. 37 


* * 


ACCENT ON BALANCE: ser. Blair 
Moody’s Senate subcommittee’s hearings in De- 
troit on the allocation of steel have revealed 
some enlightening testimony as to how short- 


ages in one material can develop surpluses in 


another. Purchasing vice president of Ford 
Motor testified that when copper cut-backs 
were issued by the government, Ford found 
itself with too much steel. It sold 32,000 
tons to suppliers at going market prices and 
later sold another 25,000 tons when NPA order 
M-47 forced a reduction in assemblies in the 
second quarter. 

This experience probably is typical. Any com- 
pany using critical materials in volume is at the 
mercy of the material in shortest supply. It can 
develop sudden surpluses in other materials. 
Disposal of these surpluses introduces another 
questionable factor into the problem of deter- 
mining just where the steel appearing in gray 
markets originates. —p. 38 


% % * 


MORE SUBCONTRACTS: _ Because 


the timing and techniques of the current defense 
program in the aircraft industry differ radically 
from those prevailing during World War II, the 
role of subcontractors has been altered appreci- 
ably. Back in the forties, subcontracting was 
regarded by some prime contractors as a neces- 
sary evil—often more of a hindrance than a help. 
Today, with a more leisurely scheduled program 
and the complexities of jet power and electronics 
in transonic planes, the desirability of broaden- 
ing the base is more pronounced. 

This spells opportunity for many small com- 
panies. Right now there are 61,251 aircraft sub- 
contractors and the number is likely to increase 


considerably inasmuch as the peak of aircraft 
production will not be reached until next year. 
To date about 50 per cent of the dollar value 
of Air Force and Navy contracts has gone to 
suppliers. There is a fair chance that this per- 
centage may be upped as the defense program 
gains momentum. —p. 48 


DECIMALS FOR GAGES: Many per- 


sons in the metalworking industry will remem- 
ber that on many occasions during the past sev- 
eral decades, individuals and organizations have 
proposed that the nation’s standards of measures 
be changed. Ford Motor Co. has taken the initi- 
ative in this direction by adopting the standard 
decimal system in place of the conventional gage 
numbers when specifying the thickness of steel. 
For instance, body panel sheet now known as 20- 
gage sheet henceforth will be referred to as 
0.036-inch sheet. Ford engineers expect to ex- 
tend the decimal system to brass, copper, alumi- 
num and other metal sheet and strip. 

D. G. Davis, director of manufacturing en- 
gineering of Ford, believes that decimal measure- 
ments will permit easier scheduling, reduced 
bookkeeping and inventories, more effective use 
of trimmings and lower materials handling 
costs. It is likely the Ford action will encourage 
others to follow suit. This would be gratifying 
in view of the rapid drift toward precision manu- 
facturing. —p. 52 


WORKHORSE OF ARMY: _ General 


Motors’ new 6-wheel drive military truck, with 
automatic transmission and eight forward and 
two reverse speeds, must be a marvel of sim- 
plicity from the standpoint of the driver. Howard 
Tuttle, Detroit editor, boasts that with less than 
ten minutes of instruction, he was qualified to 
guide the truck over roads in General Motors’ 
proving ground over which he wouldn’t and 
probably couldn’t, drive his own car. 
Improvement in military vehicles is tremen- 
dously important. In modern warfare the abili- 
ty to move personnel and equipment over rough 
terrain frequently is a decisive factor. Our ve- 
hicles have been recognized as “tops” all over 
the world, a fact that is attested by the almost 
universal use of American models by allies and 
enemies alike whenever they can get them by 
purchase, loan or capture. Improving our al- 
ready superior vehicles is a laudable objective. 
—p. 51 
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Mono-Cushions cut the cost of bumps 


REDUCE VEHICLE MAINTENANCE — by as much as 40%, depending 
upon operating conditions. Big, burly Mono-Cushions soak up more 
shock and shock load than any other type of tire, size for size. 
REDUCE FLOOR WEAR—The jolt goes both ways when a vehicle hits 
a bump. Mono-Cushions protect both the truck and the floor from 
jolts, save you plenty on floor maintenance. 

REDUCE LOAD BREAKAGE—All the stability of solid tires without the 
bumps. Mono-Cushions are saving hundreds of users plenty of money 
hauling such fragile loads as ceramic products. 

REDUCE TIRE COSTS—Switching to Mono-Cushions has cut tire costs 
for users in all kinds of operations, from warehouses to steel mills. 
These babies are tough all the way through. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR TIRES is the manufacturer of your equip- 
ment. He can supply you, through his service branches, with the type 
of Monarch Tire engineered for your equipment. 


1 sCTHE 
MONARCH 


RUBBER COMPANY 
3OO LINCOLN PARK ¢ HARTVILLE, OHIO 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL SOLID TIRES AND MOLDED MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
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ti-f0 


a new galvanized sheet steel < 


by INLAND STEEL COMPANY fe 






TI-CO 
is superior in 
appearance anaes 


TI-CO is a continuously annealed and galvan- _from ordinary galvanized sheets. 

ized sheet steel manufactured by Inland under Unfortunately, the present restrictions’ ani 

the patented Sendzimir process. shortage of zinc mean that today’s production of 
In TI-CO galvanized sheets, the brittle iron- Inland TI-CO must be limited to use by ou 

zinc layer found in ordinary galvanized sheets is regular galvanized sheet customers and othe 

virtually eliminated. This means the zinc coating —_ galvanized sheet users having Government ratel 

adheres so tightly to the steel that TI-CO sheets orders. However, toward the day when it will bein 


can be severely formed without the flaking or abundance for all, we present these facts. So keep 
peeling of the coating. Stamping, cold-drawing, TI-CO in mind for use in the future—for appl: 
double-seaming and brake or roll-forming will cations where the corrosion-resistant qualities 0 
not impair the protective qualities of TI-CO. a zinc-coating can be effectively combined with 
This special process of manufacture gives the excellent forming qualities of TI-CO. 


TI-CO a bright, uniform finish that sets it apart 
* Trade Mark 








INLAND STEEL COMPANY . 35 s. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois paign 
; chase 
Sales Offices: Chicago * Davenport * Detroit * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Milwaukee * New York “hom 
St. Paul * St. Louis. gener 
in 
Principal Products: Sheets, Strip, Tin Mill Products, Bar Mill Products, Plates, Structural Shapes, Floor Plate, Piling, a - 
vir ie 4 tions 
Reinforcing Bars, Rails and Track Accessories, Pig Iron, Coal Chemicals. 
naces. 
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lf You Can't Use It, Scrap It 


You may be amazed by what a scrap drive in your own 
plant will turn up. And gathering scrap today can pay you 
big dividends in providing more steel tomorrow 


SCRAP again is your business. 

Supplies available to steel mills and 
foundries are dangerously low. With- 
in the past few months stocks have 
dwindled from a normal 60-day to 
only a few days’ supply at most mills. 
Not much production has been lost 
yet. But unless the flow of scrap in- 
creases sharply and soon, large steel 
production losses will occur. 

If you are to obtain all the steel 
possible and if this country’s expand- 
ed steelmaking capacity is to be ful- 
ly effective, nearly 7 million more 
tons of iron and steel scrap must 
move to steel mills and foundries this 
year than was shipped in 1950. 

Purchased scrap requirements this 
year will be 36 million tons, or 3 
million tons a month, That compares 
with 29.4 million tons used in 1950, a 
record year to date. 

The 1951 figure represents a lot 
of material. It will fill more than 700,- 
000 freight cars. It will cost mills 
and foundries $1.5 billion, 

The new higher requirements mean 
that you will have to send back 5 
tons of scrap this year for every 4 
you returned last year—if you are 
to keep up with the national aver- 
age. 

Where’ll You Get It—It isn’t going 
to be easy. Demands for scrap now 
are exceeding the normal flow of in- 
dustrial production scrap plus that 
realized from normal scrapping of old 
autos, farm equipment, ships, rail- 
road equipment, bridges and similar 
equipment, a 

A special effort is indicated. It’s 
getting underway in a national scrap 
drive sponsored by steel producers, 
scrap dealers, foundry associations, 
the National Production Authority 
and various local organizations, It is 
aimed at obtaining at least 8 million 
tons of dormant scrap. That much 
more is needed because of expected 
increased consumption plus some in- 
ventory building. 

Scrap Story in Brief—The cam- 
paign is directed only toward “pur- 
chased” scrap as differentiated from 
“home” scrap. The latter is material 
generated by steel mills and foundries 
in their own manufacturing opera- 
tions and is remelted in their fur- 
naces, 

Purchased or “market” scrap may 





be “production” scrap or dormant 
scrap. Production scrap is the left- 
overs derived in the process of manu- 
facturing articles from steel. Manu- 
facturing plants return the material, 
generally through dealers, to the steel 
mills for remelting. Production scrap 
generally is returned promptly, but 
in conversion to war production from 
peacetime output, the cycle may get 


lantic mills, 14 to 21 days; Detroit, 
12 to 30 days; and the Youngstown 
district, 7 to 17 days. 

What is worse is that incoming 
shipments are barely sufficient to 
maintain current production. Now is 
the season when mills traditionally 
build up their scrap inventories 
against the winter months when bad 
weather cuts down scrap collection, 
processing and shipping. 

Can Be Done—The men who know 
scrap best, the dealers, believe the 
drive’s goal can be reached provided 
enough steam is put behind it. One 
member makes this estimate: Two 
million tons of good heavy scrap 
could be realized from dormant scrap 
in industry. Another 2 million tons 


Purchased Scrap Volume Through the Years 
... the goal for this year means 3 million tons per month 





* Estimated 


out of adjustment. To some extent 
that is happening now, but the sys- 
tem is so well organized that mal- 
adjustments will be corrected soon. 

Dormant scrap is the great hope of 
the current scrap drive. It comprises 
things like obsolete machinery, tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures and other 
equipment, including items that are 
broken, worn beyond repair, aband- 
doned, or in need of parts that no 
longer can be obtained. It also could 
include scrap realized from wrecking 
or demolition projects. 

Why It’s Needed — A survey by 
STEEL reveals scrap stocks in lead- 
ing steelmaking centers are frighten- 
ingly low. Pittsburgh mills have only 
5 to 7 days’ supplies. Chicago mills 
are little better off with 12 to 14 
days’ supply. All districts are far be- 
low> normal. Cleveland has 7 to 30 
days; New England, 7 to 21; Mid-At- 


Pre 
EAI TL REN SE 


can be obtained from automobile 
graveyards; 1.5 million tons can be 
freed by Army, Navy and other gov- 
ernment installations; 1 million tons 
can be returned from the Pacific 
Islands and Korean battlefields; 1 
million tons can be collected from 
farms; and 500,000 tons can be ob- 
tained from ship breaking. 

The metalworking industries will 
be primarily concerned with the 
first classification —- the dormant in- 
dustrial scrap—as well as speeding up 
the return of production scrap. Special 
sections of the campaign will be di- 
rected toward auto wreckers, farms 
and government sources. 

What To Do—The scrap campaign’s 
success will require the active sup- 
port of top management. Here are 
some suggestions for making the 
drive effective: 

1. Chief executives should appoint 
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More Scrap Today... 





salvage committees with authority to 
make decisions. 

2. Such committees should ‘search 
all plants and properties of the com- 
pany, regardless of size, for dormant 
scrap. They also should survey po- 


tential dismantling and wrecking 
projects that will produce scrap. 

3. Make disposition of dormant and 
production scrap as quickly as pos- 
sible. Scrap collections should be on 
a housekeeping basis. Besides recov- 
ering scrap, such benefits as tax re- 
duction through inventory write-offs, 
improved safety conditions, lowered 
insurance rates, and more space for 
storage or production may be realized. 

4. Executives should encourage 
other businessmen, not necessarily in 
metalworking, to institute cleanup 
and dismantling campaigns. 

Surprised Parties —- You may be 
amazed by what a scrap drive in your 
plant will turn up. A western Ohio 
company has just scrapped the dies 
used for making axles for Model T 
Fords. A large automobile maker re- 
duced from 24 to 2 the number of sets 
of dies for fenders and other parts 
of early models which it had out 
among its suppliers. 

In a small metalworking shop in 
Pennsylvania, the president read his 
scrap campaign literature, immediate- 
ly took a stroll through his plant and 
ordered scrapped material which 
weighed 108 tons. At lunch, he told 
a friend about it. That afternoon, the 
friend strolled through his shop and 
scrapped almost as much obsolete ma- 
terial. 

In Hamilton, O., General Manager 
John McQueen made a personal tour 
of the Columbia Machinery & Engi- 
neering Corp. and ordered scrapped 
between 2 and 5 carloads of jigs, fix- 
tures, parts of machines and other 
obsolete equipment. 
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Chrysler Corp. started a campaign 
to turn up dormant scrap not un- 
covered in usual scrapping operations 
and immediately came up with 600 
tons, The campaign is now being ex- 
tended to vendors’ plants. 

Weber Lumber Co., Detroit, heard 
about the campaign and scrapped 
two boilers with steel smokestacks, 
water tank and piping. Result: 16 
tons of heavy scrap. 

The Local Angle — Although the 
drive for dormant scrap is sponsored 
by NPA and national industry associ- 
ations, the campaign is being waged 
on a local basis. Most industrial cities 
are organizing scrap mobilization 
committees through local chambers of 
commerce. 

The current campaign differs from 
the 1943 wartime drive in that it is 
directed at heavy scrap. It is not a 
“pots and pans” campaign. No school 
children or housewives will be en- 
listed. 

Scrap will be handled through reg- 
ular channels and processed by estab- 
lished scrap dealers. 


String Savers—Early experience in 
the drive suggests two obstacles: 
Lethargy and/or indifference, and 
“string saving” tendencies. In Detroit, 


. - « More Steel Tomorrow 





the local drive committee finds many 
company heads are unenthusiastic 
about scrapping obsolete equipment 
on the theory that “it might come in 
handy sometime.” In several cases in- 
vestigated, the material in question 
had been around for so long that the 
executives didn’t know what it was 
used for originally, 


Moody Steel Allocations Investigation On in Detroit 


INITIAL hearings in Detroit before 
the Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing steel allocations revealed in- 
ventory positions of various auto 
companies and unbearded the activ- 
ities of one individual whose opera- 
tions were described as “very, very 
gray” by the group chairman, Sen. 
Blair Moody (Dem., Mich.) 

Ford Motor Co.’s purchasing vice 
president, Irving A. Duffy, told how 
the company had enough steel, even 
too much when issuance of copper 
cut-backs forced curtailment in as- 
semblies and thus brought about an 
excess in steel. Ford actually sold a 
surplus of 32,000 tons to its suppliers 
at going market prices early this 
year, and another 25,000 tons when 
NPA Order M-47 forced another re- 
duction in assemblies for the second 
quarter. 

I. T. O’Brien, assistant to Chrysler 
Corp.’s general manager, told a dif- 
ferent story. He had just completed 
a tour of Chrysler’s steel suppliers 
and reported none was willing to 
give him a commitment for Septem- 
ber shipments. Enough steel is in 
sight to build only 229,200 cars, com- 
pared with the NPA quota of 259,800 
for the company in the third quarter. 
A September shutdown at Chrysler 
is a distinct possibility. He estimated 


the corporation’s steel inventory will 
drop from 93,774 tons on July 1 to 
53,434 on Sept. 1. 

Marshall C. Thomas, a Norwalk, 
Conn., man who calls himself a “‘wan- 


dering purchasing agent,” was sub-° 


poenaed by the committee and had to 
reveal some of his activities. Dis- 
closed was a proposed deal to sell 
nickel anodes. Priced normally at 
68.5 cents a pound in carloads, Mr. 
Thomas’ anodes are available at $4.50. 
He buys them at $4 to $4.15, he 
testified. 


Warehouses Get More May Steel 


For the second consecutive month, 
warehouses during May received 
more steel than any other classifica- 
tion of steel buyers, says American 
Iron & Steel Institute. Shipments 
for direct military use and shipments 
to the railroad industry were higher 
than at any time in several years. 

The total of shipments to all classes 
of warehouses in May was nearly 1,- 
231,000 tons, 18 per cent of the total 
steel shipments of 6,938,700 net tons. 
In five months this year, the ware- 
houses received over 5.9 million tons, 
an increase of nearly 700,000 tons 
over the corresponding 1950 period. 

The automotive industry received 
nearly 1,136,000 tons, 16.6 per cent of 
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the total. That was less steel than 
the automotive manufacturers re- 
ceived earlier this year or a year ago. 

Ordnance and other direct military 
needs, excluding ships and planes, re- 
ceived the greatest percentage in- 
crease Of all classifications in May 
with a total of more than 104,000 
tons, compared with 77,200 tons in 
April and 3,600 tons in May 1950. 
The aircraft industry took nearly 
12,500 tons in May, more than four 
times over the amount one year 
earlier. Shipbuilding received near- 
ly 90,000 tons. 

Rail transportation received near- 
ly 581,000 tons in May. In five months 
this industry received over 2.6 mil- 
lion tons. Oil and gas drilling re- 
ceived 79,000 tons of steel in May. 

The total amount of steel shipped 
in May was second only to the March, 
1951, total in the entire record of the 


Original Auto Parts Makers Sight Detour 


Government curbs will cut auto assemblies—and original 
equipment business—23 per cent in the second half. 
Chances for more replacement or war business are not bright 


MAKERS of original automotive 
equipment fear a rough ride ahead. 

Government restrictions will limit 
U.S. auto assemblies to at least 2.4 
million in the second half, 23 per cent 
less than the 3.1 million turned out 
in the first six months of 1951. That 
will mean a comparable loss of busi- 
ness for original parts makers. 

Slack Taker? — A conversion to 
war work would appear to be the best 
way to take up the slack, but not 
enough war work is yet available. 
One estimate has it that original 
parts suppliers will have laid off 


2034 of those who have been let out. 

The Wherewithal — The industry 
consists of an estimated 1900 com- 
panies whose major activity is sup- 
plying original automotive equip- 
ment. Of those, about 400 account 
for at least 90 per cent of the vol- 
ume. Employment is an estimated 
400,000. Those figures are far short 
of the total number of companies 
and working force whose livelihood 
depends at least in part on the auto 
assemblers. General Motors _nor- 
mally does business with 12,000 sup- 
pliers but the majority of those do 


“ ing aa a oe ship- —_ 50,000 by July 30. The majority of | not make automotive parts. Their 
tic ments totale Sek ; those are in the cities within a radius products range from cutting fluids 
nt — ‘ of 300 miles or so of Detroit. Facili- to paper clips. 
pe NPA Gives More Steel Set-Asides ties at those parts plants will be oc- Luckily, the shock of automobile 
in- National Production Authority has cupied by not more than an esti- cutbacks has thus far been cushioned 
on notified steel producers to reserve mated 5 per cent for defense or de- for the original parts makers. There’s 
he certain percentages of their planned fense-supporting activities by Sep- a few-weeks’ delay between the time 
as monthly production beginning in Sep- tember and will not have appreciably when assemblies are curtailed and 
when the effects reach the suppliers. 


tember. The set-asides for Septem- 
ber are in addition to those already 
announced (STEEL, July 16, p. 44), and 
are for these carbon and low alloy, 
stainless and alloy products: 


more defense work before next year. 
One industry spokesman predicts a 
slight pick-up in the fourth quarter. 
A Ford survey of 229 of its sup- 
pliers reveals that they have already 
had to lay off 7265 employees solely 


But the day of reckoning will come, 
the industry knows. It can solve its 
problem by competing more actively 
for defense business or going in more 
heavily for the manufacture of auto- 


ill CARBON AND LOW ALLOY — PERCENTAGE 
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Sulphur Shortage Studied 





STEEL DEPARTMENT STORE: To a layman the inside of Joseph T. Ryerson & 

Son Inc.’s new steel warehouse in Cincinnati resembles a huge steel depart- 

ment store: Every aisle is flanked with racks and storage bays for stocking 

steel of practically every kind and finish—bars, structural shapes, plates, sheets, 

strip and tubing. When Ryerson held an open house to show 3000 customers 

and friends what the inside of a medern warehouse looks like, the visitors 
saw such cutting operations as friction saw cutting, shown here 


Utilization of sulphuric acid by the 
steel industry, consumed in large 
: quantities as pickling liquor, is among 
, studies to be conducted by a new 
Subcommittee on Sulphur, Conserva- 
tion Coordinating Committee, Defense 
Production Administration. 
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most of their defense subcontracts 
from the prime contractors who are 
also their major civilian .customers. 
To get more defense work, suppliers 
may have to go farther afield and 
establish new supply tiers. 

To get more replacement parts 
work, some of the original parts peo- 
ple will also have a tough time, al- 
though many of them are already 
in that business as well as original 
parts. Replacement parts business 
will be good this year—it always is 
when new car output falls. The gov- 
ernment recognizes the situation and 
will allow the industry—a highly com- 
petitive one—to produce at the rate 
of 112 per cent of 1950. Such an 
order has been drafted but not yet 
issued. On that basis, the 1951 vol- 
ume will approximate $2375 million, 
an annual rate that was exceeded in 
the first quarter by $200 million. 
The excess was achieved with little 
help from companies not normally 
producing for replacement, so original 
equipment producers will have a hard 
time getting their foot further in 
the door of that market. 

The situation is not yet desperate, 
but many in the original parts in- 
dustry are realizing all doors to new 
business in a garrison economy are 
not wide open. 


New Alloy for Springs 


U.S. Spring & Bumper works 
out a chromium-molybdenum- 
vanadium alloy steel 


FIRST TANGIBLE results of alloy 
steel research and development in the 
automotive industry in California is 
announced by United States Spring 
& Bumper Co., Los Angeles. The 
company has worked out a new alloy, 
a chromium-molybdenum-vanadium 
spring steel, called “Rauenloy,” after 
its president, John B. Rauen. 

Intermediate Properties — Mr. 
Rauen says the development of 
“Rauenloy” grew out of a need for 
an alloy steel of intermediate prop- 
erties, which would have more duc- 
tility than the chrome-manganese 
spring steels, and also be free from 
the excessive “decarb” tendencies of 
silico-manganese spring steels. Its 
primary use will be in leaf springs 
for medium duty trucks. 

“Rauenloy” steel, which is designed 
specifically for that type of service, 
will replace the higher alloyed, most 
costly steels which previously have 
been used in those applications. Mr. 
Rauen says the company also plans 
to adopt the new grade to its “silver 
line” agricultural equipment products, 
and will continue to experiment with 
other applications where a medium 
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HARDNESS TEST OF “RAUENLOY” 
..spring leaf at U.S. Spring & Bumper 


service spring steel is often required. 

Co-operative Job — Specifications 
for “Rauenloy” were developed under 
direction of Edgar Brooker, chief 
metallurgist for United States Spring 
& Bumper, in cooperation with Climax 
Molybdenum Corp., Vanadium Corp. 
of America, Kaiser Steel Corp. and 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 

In the last 12 months numerous 
heats were made in an experimental 
induction furnace at the Kaiser Steel 
Corp.’s Fontana, Calif., plant to deter- 
mine the most adequate specifications 
for the new grade. 

Bethlehem Rolls It — Bethlehem 
Pacific’s Los ‘Angeles plant, which 
produces spring and alloy steels for 
United States Spring & Bumper Co. 
to provide springs for more than 40,- 
000 automobiles monthly, recently 
made the first successful commercial 
rolling of “Rauenloy” and now is 
regularly producing this special steel 
for the exclusive use of the firm. 

United States Spring & Bumper 
Co., established in 1917, since 1928 has 
produced springs, bumpers and other 
equipment for the West Coast assem- 
bly plants of such automobile manu- 
facturers as Ford Motor Co., General 
Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp. and 
Studebaker Corp. 


Inco Develops New Alloy 


International Nickel Co. has devel- 
oped an alloy for use under condi- 
tions of high temperature and cor- 
rosion. 

The new material, trade-named In- 
coloy, contains about 35 per cent 
nickel and 20 per cent chromium, 
with the balance iron. It is produced 
in most standard rolling mill forms, 
including sheet, strip, rod, wire and 
tubing. The alloy is designed for 


many purposes now served by some 
of the company’s older alloys, which 
run up to over 70 per cent nickel. 


Nickel Curbs Set for September 


National Production Authority says 
nickel will be allocated for manu- 
facturing stainless steel products be- 
ginning with the September melting 
and continuing thereafter on a month- 
ly basis. 

NPA told the Stainless Steel Indus- 
try Advisory Committee that the 
basic problem which necessitates al- 
location of nickel is that of meeting 
requirements of the defense estab- 
lishment, Atomic Energy Commission, 
the automotive industry and tonnages 
needed to meet allotments for pro- 
duction of consumer durable goods. 

Committee members were requested 
by NPA to submit percentage formu- 
las showing amounts of chromium, 
nickel and scrap which could be used 
to produce stainless steel. 


DPA Grants 221 Tax Benefits 


The Defense Production Adminis- 
tration granted Bethlehem Steel Co. 
tax benefits authorizing it to amort- 
ize in five years 85 per cent of near- 
ly $29 million in expansion costs to 
boost output of metallurgical coke 
and coal chemicals, as well as pig 
iron. 

The award was one of the largest 
among 221 new projects to cost over 
$395 million deemed eligible for tax 
benefits by DPA in the, week ended 
July 13. It brought to more than 
$8.1 billion the cost of new defense 


facilities considered eligible for amort- * 


ization. Altogether, 2679 projects 
have been authorized for fast five- 
year write-offs. 


Only Five Get RFC Loans 


Only five loans, totaling $4,940,000, 
were approved by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in the week ended 
July 4. RFC turned down 36 other 
applications totaling $4,335,483 in the 
same period. 

Largest of the loans granted, for 
$4.5 million, went to Carolina Giant 
Cement Co., Harleyville, S. C., a sub- 
sidiary of Giant Portland Cement Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Mill Will Change Hands Again 


Universal Laboratories Inc. has 
entered into an agreement for the 
purchase of all the Ohio River Steel 
Corp.’s properties in consideration of 
Universal’s new preferred stock with 
a par value of $2.5 million. The 
agreement is subject to approval of 
the stockholders of both companies. 

Ohio River Steel owns and oper- 
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ates a steel mill at Toronto, O., for- 
merly owned by Follansbee Steel 
Corp. It produces semifinished steel 
and has a capacity of about 12,000 
tons of ingots a month. 

Follansbee first sold the plant, 
which includes four open hearths, a 
bar mill and some annealing facili- 
ties, to Kovalchick Industries for 
$450,000. Kovalchick sold it to Francis 
Levien and Associates for about $650,- 
000. The purchasers formed Ohio 
River Steel. 


Weirton Starts New Furnace 


Ground has been broken at Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., for 
construction of a new blast furnace 
with annual capacity of 480,000 tons, 
says Ernest T. Weir, chairman of 
National Steel Corp., parent organiza- 
tion of Weirton. A second furnace 
of like size is being built at Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., another National 
Steel subsidiary, 

The two furnaces are part of Na- 
tional Steel Corp.’s expansion, ex- 
pected to cost $150 million and in- 
crease annual ingot capacity to 6 
million tons by 1953 from the total 
of 4,750,000 on Jan, 1, 1951. 


Foundry Added to New Plant 


Revision of plans for the new plant 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, will build 
in Kansas City, Mo., increases cost 
of the facility to $7.5 million from 
the original $5 million reported when 
plans were announced in August, 
1950. First designed only for scale 
production, the increased cost makes 
possible addition of a foundry for 
producing engines and pumps. 


Columbia Wins Fast Write-off 


A 60 per cent certification on a 
$17,978,830 part of an approximate 
$28,000,000 expansion has been grant- 
ed by the Defense Production Admin- 
istration to Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco, operating subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

The certification, which allows for 
a faster write-off of taxes, covers fa- 
cilities to increase the production of 
cold rolled strip at the company’s 
Pittsburg, Calif., plant. 

Work has been under way on the 
Columbia expansion since the begin- 
ning of the year. The extensive de- 
velopment, second major expansion 
in the last few years, includes ad- 
ditions to nine buildings which will 
house new equipment, principally a 
new four stand cold reduction mill 
that will increase the sheet and tin 
mill production capacity of Columbia 
to about 291,000 tons a year. 
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Wisconsin Steel Expands 


Wisconsin Steel Division of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. will expand 
pig iron and coke making facilities 
and modernize its cold-finishing bar 
department. 

Company is building 15 Wilputte 
coke ovens with completion scheduled 
for January, 1952. Those will in- 
crease coke making capacity by about 
200 tons a day or 70,000 tons a year. 

No. 1 blast furnace, to blow out 
Aug. 1, will be enlarged 3000 tons 
per month—from 18,000 to 21,000 
tons. The plant has three blast fur- 
naces with total annual capacity of 
719,710 net tons. 

Work in the cold-finishing depart- 
ment will consist of rehabilitation and 
modernization. 

The government has granted tax 
write-off benefits on the projects— 
$2,082,484 for the coke facilities, $2,- 
131,499 for the pig iron plant and 
$1,050,744 for the steel bar facilities. 


Wheeling To Spend $24 Million 


Latest construction and improve- 
ment program planned by Wheeling 
Steel Corp. totals $24 million and 
brings the company’s postwar ex- 
pansion costs to $100 million, says 
John L. Neudoerfer, president. 

Since 1946 more than $70 million 
has been invested in new plant, 
equipment and property in East 
Steubenville, Beech Bottom and 
Wheeling, W. Va. and Steubenville, 
Yorkville and Martins Ferry, O. Re- 
sulting annual ingot capacity in- 
crease is 516,000 net tons, raising 
annual rated capacity to 1,860,000 
net tons from 1,344,000 net tons in 
1946. Annual capacity for butt-weld 





COLD MILL HOUSING 
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pipe is increased 120,000 net tons. 

A battery of 63 by-product coke 
ovens, now under construction at a 
cost of about $9 million, will give 
Wheeling 314 ovens with by-product 
facilities and raise the company’s 
annual coke capacity 365,000 net tons 
to 1,661,000. Completion in 1953 of 
the program just getting underway 
will raise annual pig iron capacity 
121,500 net tons to 1,800,000 and 
annual ingot capacity 150,000 net 
tons to 2,010,000. 


Battle of WOCs Is On 


The U. S. policy of hiring indus- 
try men without compensation 
is again attacked 


THE BATTLE of the WOCs is on 
in Washington. 

WOCs are industrialists serving 
without compensation in government, 
particularly in the National Produc- 
tion Authority. As of May 31, 153 of 
the 3888 NPA personnel were drawing 
no salaries from the U. S. Most were 
being paid by their companies. 

Bone of Contention—The issue of 
dollar-a-year men in government has 
been blowing hot and cold ever since 
World War II when hundreds of in- 
dustry people served the nation on 
that basis. Industry’s “lend-lease”’ of 
personnel was almost totally out late 
in 1949 when Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(Dem., Va.) led an attack on the 
policy by influencing the Senate to 
refuse to confirm U. S. Steel Vice 
President Carl A. Ilgenfritz as chair- 
man of the Munitions Board on a 
dollar-a-year basis. Senator Byrd’s 
attitude at that time was: ‘We haven’t 
got down to the point where we must 
have government positions subsidized 
by outside interests.” 

But when the Korean War started, 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment realized the need for competent 
men to help with the controls program 
and influenced Congress to write per- 
mission to hire without compensation 
into subsection 701-B of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Now that a 
new defense act is hanging fire, Con- 
gress is again sniping at the WOC 
policy, notably Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(Dem., N. Y.) and his Subcommittee 
cn Study of Monopoly Power, House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Champion—In committee hearings 
last week, NPA Administrator Manly 
Fleischmann made a strong case for 
WOCs. He stated flatly: “The defense 
program requires the services of WOC 
employees. I hope that the committee 
and the Congress will continue to 
make it possible for us to bring in 
men of the high caliber needed to do 
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the job.” Mr. Fleischmann pointed out 
that WOCs are appointed to advisory 
or consultative positions primarily, to 
other positions only when the job re- 
quires outstanding experience and 
ability not obtainable on a full-time 
salaried basis. 

Mr. Fleischmann also pointed out 
the value to the U. S. of the people 
helping NPA without compensation 
on the Industry Advisory Committees, 
although few of those are serving 
the government full-time and that 
procedure is not under attack. As of 
June 5, NPA had 378 such committees 
on which 4500 executives were serv- 
ing. By yearend, NPA will probably 
have 600 to 800 of those groups with 
from 10,000 to 11,000 members serv- 
ing. 


A. 0. Smith Adds Parts Plant 


The Air Force is taking over the 
former Odenbach Shipbuilding Corp. 
plant in Rochester, N. Y., for use by 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, as an 
airplane parts facility. Smith will 
lease the plant for work on its second 
contract from Boeing Airplane Co. 


Afran To Get Three Tankers 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding 
Division, has Maritime Administration 
approval to build two 28,000-ton 
tankers for Afran Transport Co., a 
Liberian corporation, subsidiary of 
Gulf Oil Corp. Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point Shipyards Inc. will construct 
another of similar size for Afran. 


Giant Carrier Is Contracted 


Contract for building a 59,900-ton 
aircraft carrier has been awarded by 
the Navy to Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co. The carrier will 
be 1040 feet long, have an extreme 
width of 252 feet and has an esti- 
mated contract value of $218 million. 
About 36 months will be required for 
construction, 

Also awarded is a $15 million con- 
tract to Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., 
for a 1450-ton anti-submarine de- 
stroyer escort. 


Rockford Plant Produces At Last 


One of the country’s most modern 
shell-machining plants—the Army’s 
Rockford, Ill, facility—finally will 
get into production of 155-millimeter 
shells in August. Work will be done 
by W. F. & John Barnes Co. of Rock- 
ford under a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract with Chicago Ordnance Dis- 
trict. The plant was designed by 
Barnes in World War II, but never 
operated past pilot production. Recent- 
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ly, the company also got a contract 
to equip the second of the plant’s 
three units for making 105-millimeter 
cold extruded shells. This line won’t 
enter production before mid-1952. 


Air Force Tools Available 


The U. S. Air Force Air Materiel 
Command has invited Air Force con- 
tractors to send representatives to se- 
lect machine tools best suited for 
their needs from the Marietta, Ga., 
and Omaha, Nebr., machine tool stor- 
age sites. 

To schedule your visit, get in touch 


with Industrial Equipment Section, 
Production Resources Division, Air 
Materiel Command, U-B Bldg., Fourth 
& Main Sts., Dayton, O. Attention 
MCPBXE. 

The Industrial Equipment Section 
has been housekeeper for several mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of machine tools 
at the two sites since the end of World 
War II. 

The tools include grinders, millers, 
lathes, drills, routers, press brakes 
and screw machines. In the past, 
selection of the tools has been from 
stock record cards, with physical se- 
lection being minimized. 


STeEL’s Weekly Summary of Subcontract Opportunities 


A WHOPPING ADDITION to com- 
mitments at Mack Trucks Inc., plus 
other awards to heavy metalworking 
industries, should be good news for 
supplier companies not equipped for 
precision manufacturing required in 
aircraft and electronics programs. 

Mack’s new order is for military 
trucks and spare parts and totals 
$52,430,000. Added to the $25 mil- 
lion award the company got in March 
and to the work being done on tank 
parts, it makes a total backlog of 
approximately $100 million. The 
trucks will be built at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and assembled at Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Production begins immediately at 


PRODUCT 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., on a big 
order for air compressors. The award, 
termed “one of the largest in the 
company’s history” by president How- 
ard P. DeVilbiss, was placed by the 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, 
Detroit. 

In other contracts, Perfection Stove 
Co., Cleveland, will assemble 1783 Au- 
tomotive Winterizing Kits at a cost 
of $3,335,000 . . . Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors Inc., has a $3.3 million award 
for 1330 trucks . . . Mullins Mfg. 
Co., Salem, O.,, will make 317,000 
shells under a $1 million contract. 

More contracts, awarded by the 
government, are included in STEEL’s 
weekly summary: 


CONTRACTOR 


Pi MADNDIED 6 65055555 <4 535605 5esa0 See Chefford Master Mfg. Co., Milan, Tenn. 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Richmond, Calif. « 
Independent Plow Co., Neodesha, Kans. 
Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


PR SNNONS 055.562 25 504 ea nae eoemeeeee National Steel & Shipbuilding Corp., San Diego 
i Davis & Son Inc., Solomons, § 
Lake Union Dry Dock Co., Seattle 
Tacoma Boat Building Co. Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington Boat Works Inc., Wilmington, Calif. 


Tampa Marine Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Higgins Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Martinolich Shipbuilding Co., San Diego 


Hodgdon B 


g 
ros,, Goudy & Stevens, i? Boothbay, Me. 
sh, 


Pacific Boat Building Co., Tacoma, 
Barges (deck or _— DED) scsi os Gam Hub City Iron Works, Lafayette, La. 


Barges (deck cargo) .............. 
Barges (refrigerated cargo) 





. Kelly Ryan Equipment Co., Blair, ‘Nebr. 





EEE ore Sierra Electronics Corp., San Carlos, Calif. 

Radio Marine Corp. of America, New York 
Radio Receiving Sets ...................- Communications Co. Inc., Coral Gables, Fla. 
ti SIRE oo is wis cs seni augrskeeane Maryland Electronics Mfg. Corp., College Park, Md. 
DN IIIS gina ks sary ay whos Seer Vickers Electric Div., Vickers Inc., St. Louis 
Motor Generators & Frequency Regulators. . Electric Specialty Co., Stamford, Conn. 
ee rere en Trad Television Corp., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SSRTRTIN OMENS bois c202 dag ees oS eeenee Claroge Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

United States Air Conditioning Corp., Mi poli 
Wien oo ove ea anh Ae ee Rauland Borg Corp., Chicago 

Standard Transformer Corp., Warren, O. 
PS; MONON ONO < ss cose agoe scone Pacific Coast Div., A. O. Smith Corp., Los Angeles 


Vickers Inc., Detroit 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillsburg, N. J. 
Aurora Pump Co., New York 

Pumps, Steam Driven .......0.....c0000. Warren Steam Pump Co. Inc., New York 
Buffalo Pumps Inc., Buffalo 
M. T. Davidson Co., Beacon, N. 


Jack Assemblies 
Portable Engine Hoists ..... 
2. UNS ean Re aes 
Truck Chassis, with Cabs 








¥.. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., E. Trenton, N. J. 
United Truck & Equip t Co., Baltimore 
. .Safway Steel Products Inc. Milwaukee 
..J. H. Holan 
Autocar Sales & Service Co., Ardmore, Pa. 





Corp., Clevelan 


ER, BS eg os oles ak wine meee Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 
ar ee Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit 
EMD. 65 hone onscse sess ccens = 26 LaCrosse Trailer Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 


soa Black & Sons Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


co, G 





Dump Cargo Body Assemblies ..... 4 


.Gar Wood Industries Inc., Wayne, Mich 


Spindles, with Hubs & Wheel Assemblies. . Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland 


Tok Temetire Geese) ..... 6... ces ccces Corbitt Co., Henderson, N. C. 

Semitrailer (Refrigerator) ............... Gramm Trailer Corp., Lima, O. 

NE ww eo t's dCenwne dare Gibson Mfg. Co., Longmont, Colo. 
SRN SS Oe ee ee sar Tips Engine Works, Austin, Tex. 

Motor Scooters (3-wheel) ............... Cushman Motor Works Inc., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Motor Scooters (2-wheel) ..............- Simplex Mfg. Corp., New Orleans, La. 
Upper Drive Assemblies ................ Western Reserve Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Dir aes Sat Sen nn Rena W. C. Norris Mfrs. Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 
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CHECKLIST o CONTROLS 


HIAAIIAAIIAAAAADAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA I I IK 


GOVERNMENT control orders are digested or 
listed each week in this “Checklist on Con- 
trols.” For complete copies of NPA orders, 
write to U. S. Commerce Department, Division 
of Printing Services, attention E. E. Vivian, 
Room 6225, Commerce Bldg., Washington 25. 
for ESA orders, write J. L. Miller, Economic 
Stabilization Agency, Room H367, Temporary 
E Bldg., Washington 25. 


Materiais Orders 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES — M-50 as 
amended July 17 places electric utilities 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. 
Utility companies must obtain authoriza- 
tion from the Defense Electric Power 
Administration to commence construc- 
tion of major plant additions. CMP al- 
lotment number of major additions is 
H-3. Allotment number for minor re- 
quirements is H-4. 


CHEMICALS—M-32 as amended July 
17 limits the percentage of rated orders 
producers are required to accept of the 
following chemicals: Chrome yellow, 30 
per cent; chrome orange, 30 per cent; 
phenol formaidehyde resin with filler, 
35 per cent; phenol formaldehyde resin 
without filler, 45 per cent. 


RUBBER—M.-2 as amended July 17 re- 
moves the ban on spare tires for new 
passenger automobiles. 


COPPER—Amendment of July 13 to 
M-16 places all copper raw materials 
under allocation. Materials covered in- 
clude refined copper, brass mill scrap, 
copper-base alloy scrap, unalloyed cop- 
per scrap, fired and demilitarized cart- 
ridge and artillery casings, copper and 
copper-base alloy ingot, copper and cop- 
per-base alloy shot and waffle, and cop- 
per precipitate. Beginning Aug. 1, only 
copper refiners and scrap dealers will 
be permitted to accept delivery of cop- 
per raw materials without specific NPA 
authorization. 


CONSTRUCTION—Applicants for per- 
mission to commence construction hence- 
forth will use form CMP-4C, a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan form that serves 
both as a construction application and 
application for allotment of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum. It replaces 
NPAF-24. 


NPA Regulation 


PRIORITIES — NPA Regulation 2 as 
amended July 17 brings the basic rules 
of the priorities system up to date and 
liberalizes provisions on use of DO rat- 
ings to replace materials taken from 
inventory. 


CMP Regulations 


‘IMPORTED STEEL—Direction 4 to 
CMP Regulation 1 permits fabricators 
who acquire foreign-produced steel to 
use it to augment their authorized pro- 
duction schedules under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. The direction stipulates 
that no copper or aluminum above the 
manufacturers allotment of these metals 
may be used in connection with an aug- 
mented production schedule. 
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OPERATING SUPPLIES—CMP Regu- 
lation 5 as amended July 17 revises def- 
inition of operating supplies and permits 
producers of controlled materials to ob- 
tain other controlled materials as op- 
erating supplies. 


SMALL USERS—Direction 1 to CMP 
Regulation 1 as amended July 12 ex- 
tends to all small users of steel, copper 
and aluminum the benefits of CMP al- 
lotments. Producers affected are those 
whose quarterly requirements for the 
manufacture of Class B products, and 
of other items in the same product class, 
do not exceed the following amounts of 
controlled materials: Carbon steel, 5 
tons; alloy steel, except stainless, 1000 
pounds; stainless steel, none; copper and 
copper-base alloy brass mill products, 
copper wire mill products, copper and 
copper-base alloy foundry products and 
powder, 500 pounds; aluminum, 500 
pounds. They are authorized to use 
the allotment symbol SU (small users) 
on delivery orders for controlled ma- 
terials within above limits. 


ALLOTMENTS—Amendment 1 to CMP 
Regulation 1 emphasizes that recipients 





Defense Contracts Placement 
. « the top 50 companies 


Dollar Volume of 
Defense Contracts 


Company 


1. General Motors Corp. ... .$3,500,000,000 
2. Ford Meter Ce. ......... y ,000,000 
3. Boeing Airplane Co. ..... 960,000,000 
4. Curtiss-Wright Corp. ..... 840,240,000 
5. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. .. 674,300,000 
6. Republic Aviation Corp. .. 549,040,000 
7. General Electric Co. ..... 500,000,000 
8. United Aircraft Corp. .... 490,000,000 
9. North American Aviation Inc. 481,897,000 
10. Bendix Aviation Corp. . 475,000,000 
11, Grumman Aircraft Engrg. 

ni a a a di 410,000,000 
12. International Harvester Co. 355,000,000 
13. Western Electric Co. . 343,000,000 
14. McDonnell Aircraft Corp. . . 269,000,000 
15. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 245,000,000 
16. American Locomotive Co.. 229,000,000 
17. Cheysier Corp. .......... 223,417,000 
18. American Woolen Co. Inc. 08,284,000 
19. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .. 200,000,000 
20. Packard Motor Car Co. ... 199,500,000 
21. Sperry Corp. ... ........ 198,000,000 
22. Nosh-Kelvinator Corp. . 192,000,000 
23. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc... 172,129,000 
24. a Vultee Aircraft 

: 152,500, 

25. J P. ‘a & Co. Inc. 151,900, 


26. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 142,041 
27. —— Engine & Airplane 





000 
000 
000 
a ee 127,154,000 
28. Bethlehem Steel Co. ..... 127,056,000 
29. Bell Aircraft Corp. 125,092,000 
30. Food oe t “Chemical 
ee as. wig 125,000,000 
3t. Willy Overland Motors Inc. 124,350,000 
32. Avco Mfg. Cor 122,000,000 
33. Newport Kens Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co. ....... 120,400,000 
34. Northrup Aircraft Inc. .... 119,144,000 
35. Glenn L. Martin Co. .. 108,900,000 
36. Radio Corp. of America. 108,560,000 
37. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 108,000,000 
38. American Car & Foundry Co. 105,000,000 
39. Raytheon Mfg. Co. ...... 103,500,000 
40. Studebaker Corp. ....... 97,845,000 
41. Beech Aircraft ey a ds 86,000,000 
42. Standard Oil of N. J. 
OA 82,000,000 
43. Emerson Electric Mfg. Co.. 75,000,000 
44. Kaiser-Frazer Corp. ; 5,550,000 
45. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 65,000,000 
46. B 
ee... > ; 65,000,000 
47. United “States Rubber Co. . 64,000,000 
48. Diamond Motor Car Co. .. 55,000,000 
49. United States Steel Co. .. 55,000,000 
50. Eastman Kodak Co. ..... 44,694,000 











of allotments under CMP are limited in 
their use of steel, copper and aluminum 
to the amounts authorized by their al- 
lotments. Language of the regulation is 
strengthened to make clear that if you 
receive an allotment under CMP, you 
may not purchase additional materials 
of any kind to augment output of items 
for which allotment was made. 


Price Regulations 


INVENTORY WINDFALLS — Amend- 
ment 17 to General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, effective July 17, eliminates pro- 
visions which prohibit manufacturers 
and processors from obtaining inven- 
tory windfalls. 


PIG IRON—Supplementary regulation 
38 to General Ceiling Price Regulation 
permits producers of pig iron who use 
foreign iron ore to apply for ceiling price 
adjustments. 


MACHINE TOOLS—General Overrid- 
ing Regulation 15, effective July 16, per- 
mits machine tool manufacturers to 
make individual adjustments in ceiling 
prices (See STEEL, July 16, p. 45). 


GEORGIA BROWN IRON ORE— 
Supplementary regulation 41 to General 
Ceiling Price Regulation raises ceiling 
price on brown iron ore produced in 
Georgia to encourage new exploration 
and development. Increase is 2 cents a 
long dry unit. 


Lone Star Expansion Rushed 


Work is progressing swiftly near 
Daingerfield, Tex., on Lone Star Stee! 
Co.’s $75 million expansion of open 
hearth and steel pipe facilities. Com- 
mitments totaling $34.5 million were 
made by July 1. 

Purchase orders have been issued 
for the furnace equipment, and orders 
are being rushed for the pipe-making 
machinery, roller hearth furnaces, 
threading machines and tube heating 
furnaces. Tests have been completed 
on the continuous normalizing fur- 
naces for the pipe mills and letter 
of acceptance issued to Selas Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia. General Elec- 
tric Co. will supply $4 million in drive 
motors and_ controls, ventilating 
equipment, a turbine generator set 
and electrical distribution equipment. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, is handling construction. 


Birmingham Woos Industries 


Its appetite merely whetted by a 
record-breaking postwar industrial 
expansion, the Birmingham district is 
now wooing new industries, sales of- 
fices and warehouses with a $600,000 
five-year promotional campaign. 

The program, launched by a Com- 
mittee of 100 of the Birmingham dis- 
trict’s business leaders, was inspired 
by the success of the committee in 
bringing 26 new industries and many 
smaller enterprises into the district 
last year. 
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Windows of Washington 





Fate of the McCarren-Walter delivered-price bill probably 
will be the same as the O’Mahoney bill of last year. The 


President will likely veto it 


ALTHOUGH the House will probably 
pass the McCarren-Walter delivered- 
price bill pretty much the way it 
comes from the Senate, the bill is 
not likely to become law. President 
Truman very likely will veto it—just 
as he vetoed the O’Mahoney bill. 

Final Senate debate is scheduled 
for Aug. 2 and 3; the vote due on the 
second day. You have it on the word 
of Majority Leader Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland (Dem., Ariz.) that the bill 
will pass the upper chamber. 

Opinion among many congressmen 
—and for that matter among indus- 
try spokesmen in Washington —is 
that a veto by the President would 
not be an irreparable loss. The over- 
all delivered pricing system has 
changed drastically since the Su- 
preme Court’s cement case decision. 

Proof of the Pudding—Time and 
again in the last few months the 
Federal Trade Commission stated 
there is nothing inherently wrong 
about freight absorption, selling at 
delivered prices or meeting a com- 
petitor’s price. And, just as the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, FTC 
only last month made good on its 
assurance by recognizing the right 
of steel companies to quote delivered 
prices—and absorbing freight in do- 
ing so—provided they act innocently 
and independently. 

Prevailing objections to the McCar- 
ren-Walter bill stem from two 
sources, one FTC, the other the Ke- 
fauver-Long-Douglas contingent in 
Congress. The great objection is that 
where the Robinson-Patman Act 
places the burden of proof upon the 
seller accused on discrimination, the 
McCarren-Walter bill would shift it 
to FTC. 

“Impossible Proof”—A burden like 
that would make the job of the com- 
mission “almost impossible,” says 
Senator Long. The other big objec- 
tion is that the McCarren-Walter bill 
might provide a legal basis for re- 
vival of presently outlawed basing- 
point systems. Under the bill, says 
Senator Douglas, a basing-point sys- 
tem could not be found illegal unless 
it were proved to result from and be 
maintained by a conspiracy—and 
such proof might be impossible, 


Defense Contracting Broods ... 


Two more defense contracting 
“pools’ were approved by Defense 
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Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. One is 
the Coordinated Manufacturers of 
Santa Clara County, comprising 51 
small companies. It is a corporation 
with headquarters in San Jose, Calif. 
The other is the Greater New York 
Manufacturers Pool, made up of 77 
small concerns, 

The New York organization is of 
the “mother hen” type: International 
Banding Machine Co., 1013 Grand St., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y., is the mother hen, 
acting as manager and contracting 
authority. The first approved pool 
was Omaha Industries Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., a corporation made up of an 
even 100 small companies in the 
Omaha area. 


Another Sponge Iron Try... 


That perennial will-o-the-wisp—a 
successful sponge iron process—may 





INTERPRETER: F. Stewart Stranahan 
is top man at the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization for answering questions and 
making interpretations in metals and 
machinery pricing. He served as act- 
ing division counsel on OPS’ Industrial 
Materials & Manufactured Goods 
Division since March; is now the divi- 
sion’s counsel. Originally a banker 
and lawyer, he was chief counsel for 
the Machinery Branch, OPA in World 
War Il and served as a government 
lawyer with NLRB, Justice’s Antitrust 
Division, and the Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor 





be up for another try—at government 
expense. Under heavy pressure from — 
certain members of Congress, NPA © 
officials are seriously considering ~ 
taking another look at the Maderas H 
process. Their plan calls for a plant 
at Longview, Tex., that would oper- © 
ate on natural gas and Texas brown — 
ore. i 

Promoters are said to be asking $7 © 
million from the government to 
erect a plant and get it into produc- — 
tion. The goal, of course, is two- 
fold: To get increased production 
of iron; to produce pure iron for ac- 
curate alloying. War Production 
Board’s Office - of Production Re-” 
search & Development rejected the 
Maderas process during World War _ 
II. 








Accent on Machine Tools... 


Because of the increased import- 
ance of machine tool production, a ~ 
new division—the Metal Working — 
Equipment Division—was established © 
within the Industrial & Agricultural © 
Equipment Bureau of NPA. It will : 
handle Controlled Materials Plan 
paper for the metalworking machin- 
ery industry and be responsible for © 
the proposed expansion in the indus- 
try. . 
H. L. Tigges, executive vice pres- 
ident of Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, O., 
is director of the division. 

Walter C. Schirmer, with NPA and 
on leave from his position as vice 
president of Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich., replaces Mr. Tigges 
as head of the General Industrial 
Equipment Division of NPA. 

M. B. Garber, on leave from Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, O., where he is 
sales director, replaces Neal Higgins 
as director of the Construction Ma- 
chinery Division. Mr. Higgins is re- 
turning to his executive position with 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 





Two CINCI 
equipment 


< 


Munitions Board Assistant... 


Robert M. Hatfield Jr., western 
general manager of Combustion En- 
gineering Superheater Inc. in Glen- 
Cale, Calif., was named by Munitions 
Board Chairman J. D. Small as vice 
chairman for Government Agencies 
of the board. Mr. Hatfield, who will 
serve without compensation, will also 
be executive assistant to Chairman 
Small. He served recently as chief 
of the Power Equipment Division of 
NPA. 
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om 
PAG © One of the most economical ways to 
~~ achieve large volume production is by 
nt} the continuous machining method. How 
oe this was accomplished for precision grind- 
wn ing operations is illustrated here ... two 
CINCINNATI FILMATIC No. 3 Centerless 
$7 Grinders are hitched together to pull the 
to production load of grinding piston rods. 
acs A cincINNATI Feedmatic Hopper starts 
a them through the first machine and a 
a conveyor takes them to the second ma- 
cal chine for the finish grind. And to main- 
ten tain the highest quality finish, filters re- 
he move sludge from the coolant. Now one 
‘ar man controls this production team, and 
output per man hour is more than double 
the former method. @Continuous produc- 
tion becomes a reality with CINCINNATI 
ts FILMATIC Centerless Grinders handling 
al the job. Their FILMATIC grinding wheel 
ng spindle bearings will never quit regard- 
ed | less of the load... lubrication is princi- 
ral pally automatic... hydraulic grinding 
ill ‘ wheel truing... variety of standard at- 
es | tachments, including Feedmatic Hoppers 
ad for thrufeed and infeed operations. Other 
Me features and advantages are outlined in 
catalog No. G-570-1, and brief specifica- 
28 tions may be found in Sweet's Catalog 
Ds File. 
1d |eaipment manufacturer, equipped to continvovtly grind piston rods," “"°" CINCINNATI GRINDERS INCORPORATED 
ce CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
0 : | 
* Filme 
es 
al ie 
* PRODUCTION DATA 
is Part name...... Hydraulic piston rod 
ns (14” long) 
a Material....... Alloy steel 
f rey" ue 061” 
th Stock removal. . msrp 
ri; .005” on diameter 
Surface finish... 20 micro 
Production..... 143 per hour 
n 
: : 
e CINCINNATI Type “E" Feedmatic CINCISANATI ! 
is Hopper 
e 
: CINCINNATI FILMATIC No. 3 Centerless Grinding Machine. 
: ; Complete specifications may be obtained by writing for 
0 catalog No, G-570-1. 
n 
f 
, CENTERTYPE GRINDING MACHINES © CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES 
CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES © MICRO-CENTRIC GRINDING MACHINES 
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RUN FREE—HOLD FAST! 
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SEMI-FINISHED AND COLD PUNCHED NUTS 


Clean, accurate 


threads that turn 
easily and hold tight 
are a matter of course with 

Republic Upson Products. 

The newest precision equip- 
ment—plus the skill and experience 
gained during almost a century of nut- 
making—enable Republic to make every 









nut consistently uniform, unvaryingly accurate. 


Over 20,000 shapes and sizes to meet all your 
standard nut and bolt needs! 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Bolt and Nut Division 

CLEVELAND, OHIO e GADSDEN, ALABAMA 

Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Rj FOR TOP STEEL PRODUCTION... keep 
your scrap moving to the mills. Call 
your scrap dealer today. 
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U. S. COAL exports are increasing to 
help meet a shortage that threatens 
industrial production of all Western 
European nations except Great 
Britain. Even the United Kingdom 
is troubled by a coke scarcity. 

All European nations will need an 
estimated 11 million tons more of coal 
in this third quarter than they are 
likely to mine or import. The short- 
age was 6.6 million tons in the sec- 
ond quarter, says the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 

A Big Bunker—t. S. coal exports 
to countries other than Canada, esti- 
mated at close to 14 million tons for 
the first half of 1951, are expected 
to total about 31 million tons for 
the calendar year. Western European 
demand will be especially strong. 

Shipments of anthracite overseas 
during the first quarter of 1951 total- 
ed 147,000 tons and are estimated at 
450,000 tons for the first six. months 
of the year. Anthracite exports to 
countries other than Canada are ex- 
pected to reach about 1 million tons 
by Dec. 31. For the first four 
months of 1951 bituminous exports to 
countries other than Canada totaled 
7,967,000 tons and are estimated at 
13.3 million tons for the first half, 
In view of an expected larger over- 
seas movement in the next six 
months, it’s estimated that overseas 
bituminous exports for 1951 will ex- 
ceed 30 million tons. 

Below the Peak—During the peak 
year of 1947, bituminous exports to 
countries other than Canada totaled 
42,819,000 tons and anthracite ex- 
ports 4,040,000 tons. Shipments 
abroad declined in 1948 to 20,088,000 
tons of bituminous and 1,744,000 tons 
of anthracite. The decline continued 
through 1949 and 1950. In 1949, 
11,744,000 tons of soft coal and 1,359,- 
000 tons of hard coal were exported. 
In 1950, exports included 2,459,000 
tons of bituminous and 93,000 tons of 
anthracite. 

The U. S. economy can easily af- 
ford the exports because soft coal 
output this year is running at a rate 
13 per cent ahead of last year’s pro- 
duction. Getting most of the ex- 
ported U. S. coal are West Germany, 
France and Belgium. 


Paradox in German Coal 


The German coal situation is para- 
doxical. Steel and foundrymen are im- 
porting about 300,000 tons of the 
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1U.S. Coal To Aid Europe's Industry 


A shortage of some 11 million tons in this quarter threatens 
to curb industrial production. U. S. shipments will rise, par- 
ticularly to Germany, France and Belgium 


American product monthly, although 
domestic mines are exporting. the fuel 
to France. The reason: Allied armis- 
tice terms force monthly deliveries to 
France. 


French Coal Lack 16 Million Tons 


Some 13 per cent of the Ruhr’s cur- 
rent steel ingot production is made 
possible by American coal. The fuel 
is more expensive than domestic and 
has increased steelmaking costs pro- 
portionately. The government just 
permitted users of the coal to pass 
along the added costs to their cus- 


tomers. Steel producers believe that, 


imports of American coal will rise 
rapidly in the next few months, from 
the present 300,000 tons monthly to 
about 450,000 tons, The republic fig- 
ures it will be short 3.3 million tons 
of the fuel this quarter. 

German coal miners’ wages have 
just been raised 12 per cent retro- 
active to May 1, 1951. Miners’ wages 
have doubled since the end of World 
War II, although the average coal 
digger is getting the equivalent of 
only $101.20 a month. Domestic coal 
prices will not be raised, but the 12 
per cent increase will be paid for in 
higher export quotations and a reform 
in federal taxation of coal companies. 

A steel allocation program is still 


pean? d 


FOR FRENCH AIRBORNE: 
designed for use by airborne troops 
at Bourges, France. 


in the works, but details have not yet 
been fully worked out. 

The reorganization of the Ruhr 
steel and coal industries under the 
controversial Allied Law No. 27 is still 
not very far along. The first five 
steel companies to be so reorganized 
were to be operating under their own 
steam this summer, Thus far, nothing 
much has happened, although the 
five promise they’ll be ready for bus- 
iness by Aug. 1. 

French and Saar coal production in 
1951 will total about 66 million net 
tons, but consumption will exceed 82 
million tons. The 16-million ton defi- 
cit must be imported, chiefly from the 
U. S. and Germany. 

The French coal industry is large- 
ly nationalized, and nationalized in- 
dustries will get close scrutiny by the 
new French National Assembly elec- 
ted on June 17. Sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of all government-owned indus- 
tries is likely. 

One partly nationalized industry 
that’s doing all right is automotive 
manufacturers. In the first five 
months of 1951, the French turned 
out 184,875 vehicles, compared with 
134,062 last year, 


Britain Needs More Coke 


The British have enough coal, but 
not sufficient coking facilities. Foun- 
drymen, particularly, are hard hit, 
and foundry iron is inadequate. 

If foundrymen and other coke users 
don’t build up stocks soon, they never 
will during the winter which is tra- 
ditionally a period of less coke output 
for industrial consumption. 





2 ~~ Wide World 
The new French Army 75-mm recoilless cannon, 
is demonstrated on the proving ground 
The cannon weighs about 154 pounds and is similar to 
the American 75-mm recoilless rifle 
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61,251 Aircraft Subcontractors—And Still More To Come 


(Number of Subcontractors by Air Force Procurement Districts) 
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Aircraft Subcontracting—It's Here To Stay 


And because the peak of subcontracting is from 18 to 24 
months away, many more thousands of subcontractors will 


still be needed 


By NORMAN LYNN 
los Angeles Correspondent, STEEL 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY buyers are 
literally rolling out the red carpet 
for potential subcontractors who can 
meet the high standards of today’s 
jet aircraft. Regarded as a neces- 
sary evil in World War II, subcon- 
tracting is now proving to be eco- 
nomically desirable. 

Measured by World War II stand- 
ards the volume of subcontracting is 
low, but on a percentage basis it is 
gaining altitude fast. The pace and 
character of aircraft subcontracting 
is shaped by two factors: The kind 
of rearmament program we are in 
and the rapid evolution of the jet 
airplane. Particularly needed for air 
power are additional assembly lines, 
additional plants—and orders’ so 
placed that they won’t require great 
quantities right away. But plants 
must be ready to produce at full 
blast within 24 hours. 

Although $14.5 billion was set aside 
for production of aircraft to last until 
late 1953, the peak of production will 
not be reached till 1952. 

No Hurty, No Scurry—lIn the pres- 
ent emergency the government and 
the aircraft industry have had more 
time to plan for production expansion 
than was possible in World War II. 
Hurry and scurry is_ eliminated 
through production acceleration over 
a planned period. The industry is 
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thus given time to pick the most 
efficient and economical methods of 
expanding. It’s no accident, then, 
that subcontracting is so heavily 
relied upon. 

Subcontracting helps speed pro- 
duction because the burden of pro- 
ducing a myriad of complex parts is 
spread on many shoulders. It re- 
duces the cost of new plants and fa- 
cilities. It relieves the prime con- 
tractors .(there are over 3000 of 
them) of some of the need for ex- 
pansion of their own facilities, par- 
ticularly for temporary needs. And 
subcontracting helps avoid overtax- 
ing one plant or community by di- 
verting work to plants and communi- 
ties better able to handle the work. 

Opportunities, Challenges—Defense 
philosophy is as much for broaden- 
ing the base of production as it is 
for increasing production itself. Gov- 
ernment pressure to bring additional 
firms into the defense traffic pattern 
via the subcontracting approach and 
the recognition of the value of sub- 
contracting is good news to smaller 
metalworking firms. Because the 
peak of subcontracting is estimated 
to be 18 to 24 months away, many 
more thousands of subcontractors will 
still be needed. 

Even though reports show oppor- 
tunities in aircraft subcontracting to 


be golden-hued, the unglittering facts 
also show that subcontracting is not 
easy. Aircraft production has be 
come increasingly specialized. Ther 
are vast differences between the su. 
personic jets of today and the 400. 
miles-per-hour piston-powered, pro. 
peller-driven airplanes of the last big 
war. Gages of metal are heavier, 
Airplanes, because of the terrific 
speed required, are rapidly becoming 
machined parts — with fewer an 
heavier parts. Precision machine 
parts for instance have replaced many 
of the sheet metal parts used on the 
planes of World War II. And a ney, 
harder aluminum alloy, 75S, which 
requires heat-treating equipment 
often not needed half a decade ago, 
has come into general use. 

New Techniques, New Role—Je 
power and the evolution in electronics 
in transonic airplanes helped to bring 
about the new manufacturing tech- 
niques and a new role for the air. 
craft plant. Back in World War I 
to meet the goal of more and mor 
aircraft, the industry concentrated on 
a more producible plane with lower 
production man-hours per unit. Es. 
sentially the airplane plant was a 
assembly plant—a huge control or 
ganization with hundreds of expe 
diters. Thousands of small items were 
subcontracted to thousands of sup- 
pliers—just to achieve large scale 
production quickly. Douglas used 
6000 to 8000, Lockheed 6000. Then 
subcontracting was sometimes more 
of a hindrance than a help: The parts 
subcontracted out were small and re- 
quired elaborate production control, 
follow-up and checking. “It was an 
improvised scramble that gave little 
opportunity to pick and choose sub- 
contractors,” says Robert E. Gross, 
Lockheed’s president, 


Present Accent—The helter-skelter 
subcontracting of World War ILI has 
evolved into a planned program now. 
The accent being on research and de- 
velopment and less on mass produc- 
tion, prime contractors are subcon- 
tracting at the outset far more work 
than they did in World War II. The 
Aircraft Industries Association says 
already nearly 50 per cent of the 
dollar value of Air Force and Navy 
contracts goes to suppliers. Subcon- 
tracting is approaching—and in many 
cases exceeding—levels reached only 
late in World War II. 

Lockheed is subcontracting 40 per 
cent of its dollar value of contracts 
to 4500 subcontractors and vendors 
compared to 18 per cent in the last 
war. Douglas is subcontracting 465 
per cent against World War II’s 55 
per cent; Boeing 42 per cent against 
49 per cent. Right now 93 companies 
in 33 states share in $124,700,000 
worth of B-47 subcontracts farmed 
out of Boeing’s Wichita Division. 
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Similarly, the amount of subcon- 
tracting by Boeing’s Seattle Division 
is increasing. Today Boeing’s Seattle 
plants are feeding C-97 and B-50 
work to 190 subcontractors; 170 of 
them qualify as “small business.” 

Subcontract work for the Fair- 
child Aircraft Division is now double 
that of one year ago, and about the 
same as it was at the close of World 
War II. The percentage of work be- 
ing subcontracted in dollar value will 
increase from 17 per cent to about 35 
per cent in the coming years.  Re- 
public Aviation is subcontracting 
about 33 per cent of the Republic 
F-86E Thunderjet fighter-bomber 
and is aiming for 67 per cent. 

North American Aviation, Inc. is 
buying $90 million worth of materials 
and parts yearly or spreading 40 per 
cent of its sales dollar among 4600 
suppliers in 39 states. Consolidated 
Vultee is currently subcontracting 
from $120-$130 million or 33 per cent 
of its dollar volume against 30 to 40 
per cent in World War II. 

Line of Flight—World War II ex- 
perience—the frantic rush to line up 
subcontractors—is not being repeated. 
Many prime contractors who will 
have the largest business to subcon- 
tract are just getting underway—the 
automotive plants, for example. Still 
further expansion of current subcon- 
tracting programs is definitely on its 
way. Lockheed will increase its list 
of 4500 subcontractors and vendors 
by 500 by the end of 1952 and Doug- 
las needs 1,000 subcontractors added 
to its current 4000. Republic Avia- 
tion expects to add 900 subcontractors 
to hit its World War II peak, 2000. 

The way the trend looks, subcon- 
tractors will be getting the largest 
share of the military aircraft pro- 
duction dollar—permanently. 


Saf 


Big Business in Spare Parts 


Boeing Airplane Co. has contracts 
for spare parts for which government 
funds were allotted for about $190 
million, says George R. Sanborn, di- 
rector of the spares division. The 
program includes spares for the B-47 
jet bomber and piston-powered trans- 
port planes and bombers, but not for 
the large B-52 now under construc- 
tion. 


Lockheed Tries Extrusion 


Mass production of high-strength 
aircraft parts by impact extrusion of 
hard metals is underway at Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. Ma- 
terial and labor savings, according to 
Hall L. Hibbard, vice-president and 
chief engineer, are running as high 
as 75 per cent. 

For two years Lockheed engineers 
studied how to accomplish impact ex- 
trusion of aluminum alloys. Experi- 
ments and actual production exper- 
ience resulted in design of a 1000-ton 
impact extrusion punchpress being 
built by E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O. 
The press will produce parts measur- 
ing up to 12 square inches in cross 
section and 24 inches in length at the 
rate of 2 per minute with hand-feed- 
ing and 12 per minute with automatic 
feeding. 

George W. Papen, Lockheed pro- 
duction engineer estimates that 
transfer of 15 small parts from con- 
ventional machining to impact ex- 
trusion forming will result in savings 
of more than $52,000 a year. Lock- 
heed has found the process practical 
on runs of 1000 or more parts. Im- 
pact extrusions are said to be stronger 
than similar parts machined on a 


lathe or drill press from castings. 
Sharp impact causes cold working 
of the metal, with consequent in- 
creased tensile strength. Thinner- 
walled parts can be produced. Some 
parts can be made with only a quarter 
of the bulk metal previously used. 


Piston Engines To Be Modernized 


Pratt & Whitney Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., 
is modernizing the R-4360 piston en- 
gine used by commercial airlines in 
Boeing Stratocruisers. The program 
will probably require an outlay of 
about $10 million. The airlines them- 
selves will contribute labor to the 
modernization program, P & W sup- 
plying the kits or components. 


Convair To Make Guided Missiles 


Construction will start early in 
August on the Navy’s integrated 
mass production plant for guided 
missiles. The new facility is to be 
operated at Pomona, Calif., by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Convair’s Guided Missile Division, 
now located at San Diego, will super- 
vise construction and operate the 
factory to build supersonic intercep- 
tor-type missiles for the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance. 


Ryan Adds $8 Million to Orders 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. got $8 mil- 
lion in new orders for jet engine com- 
ponents in the first week of July, 
says T. C. Ryan, president. The new 
business was placed by General Elec- 
tric Co. and Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. and brings the company’s 
backlog of unfilled orders to $40 mil- 
lion. 








SCORPIONS ON THE HALF SHELL: For greater aiaiieine 

tion efficiency fuselage sections of the Air Force’s F-89 

(Scorpion) interceptor are built in semicircular sections. 

The method enables many assemblers to work at each 
station at one time 
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IN ANY KIND OF WEATHER: The pressurized Scorpion 

is an all weather craft. Its twin jet engines are built by 

Allison Division of General Motors. Newest production 

models of the J-35 series, the J-35-A-29, has a thrust 
rating of 5400 pounds 
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The “Eager Beaver” 


The use of low-alloy, high- 
strength steels in military equip- 
ment assures longer life with 
less deadweight. 


The widespread use of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel in 
transportation equipment emphasizes two vital 
characteristics of this high-strength low-alloy steel. 


1. Strength with less deadweight. N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel reduces deadweight ... of great 
importance in transportation equipment and 
military vehicles. 


Exceptional durability. N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, with its high strength and toughness, has 
proved greater resistance to fatigue and 
impact at normal and sub-zero temperatures. 
Its inherent structure and composition greatly 
reduce the effects of abrasion and corrosion. 


The response of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel to severe 
cold-forming operations and its excellent weldability by 
electric arc or resistance, atomic hydrogen or heliarc, and 
all other processes, are added important characteristics 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 
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By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 





General Motors develops a new version of the 6 by 6 mili- 
tary truck of World War Il. The major change is a Hydra- 
Matic shift with eight forward and two reverse speeds 


DETROIT 
SUCCESSOR to the world-famed 
“Workhorse of the Army” has been 
developed by GMC Truck & Coach 
Division of General Motors. Official- 
ly designated as the M-135, the new 
6 by 6 military truck has not been 
given a nickname by its originators. 
They are willing to let American 
G. I.’s give it a tag, and will be well 
satisfied if it becomes known only 
as the 6 by 6. 

That is what happened to the pre- 
vious GMC military truck that has 
six wheels all power-driven. Produc- 
tion during World War II of almost 
600,000 of them made that truck, in 
combination with the jeep, a symbol 
to the world of mobility of the Ameri- 
can fighting man. 

Tried and True—GMC’s truck, the 
division’s engineers point out, ‘con- 
tains little in the way of untried in- 
novations. When the services buy a 
truck they are also buying depend- 
ability, and one of the most frequent- 
ly heard gripes from people who 
have seen Korean action is that en- 
tirely too many of our vehicles had 


training of the new truck is enormous- 
ly simplified. A person having had 
some experience driving military 
trucks in the last war can’t help 
marvel at the operation of this new 
one. An accomplished driver could 
be trained in a fraction of the time 
required for teaching a novice to op- 
erate a conventional truck gearshift. 
In less than ten minutes this writer 
was qualified to man-handle the truck 
over some roads in General Motors’ 
proving ground over which he 
wouldn’t (and probably couldn’t) take 
his own car. 


Improvements — Automatic front 
wheel drive engagement is another 
feature which the wartime 6 by 6 
lacked. Another new design is in 
springing—a high mortality point of 
present military vehicles. The M-135 
uses torque rod suspension for the 
front axle in combination with regu- 
lar leaf springs. The torque rods 
relieve the springs of all driving and 
torsional effects, help maintain the 
position of the front axle and improve 
directional stability. One result is 
that the truck steers with not much 


to be abandoned and destroyed when 
they broke down in the see-saw fight- 
ing. 

Its most radical departure from 
previous military vehicles is that it 
contains a Hydra-Matic transmission. 
An automatic transmission has been 


more effort than is required for a 
Rear springing 
In load ca- 
pacity the M-135 carries five tons, 
Its pre- 
decessor was rated at two and a half 


large passenger car. 
has also been improved. 


while towing another five. 


and two tons, respectively. 





high on the list of items which ord- 
nance people want in military trucks. 
The device, it has been claimed, is 
responsible for one area of undeniable 
supremacy of our tanks over those 
of the Russians. 

A Child Could Operate—The GMC 
Hydra-Matic .has_ eight forward 
speeds and two reverse. It operates 
through two gear ranges—high and 
low—which the driver selects by use 
of a small lever located on a knee- 
high tower next to him. There is 
no clutch pedal, and the lever may 
be moved into the high or low ranges 
whenever desired. Speed of the truck 
is a governing factor and the speed- 
ometer face is painted to show at 
what speeds the shift can be ac- 
complished. 

Because of the simplicity of the 
shifting operation, when needed, and 
the automaticity of the device in 
picking its own gear ratio, driver 


Powered by a new GMC 6-cylinder 
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GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION’S M-135 
. . . GM will be happy if it gets known as the 6 by 6 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright a‘d its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 


engine with displacement of 302. cubic 
inches, the truck develops 145 horse- 
power, 41 horsepower more than the 
270 cubic inch engine used in the 
previous 2% tonner. It has a maxi- 
mum speed of 58 miles per hour 
when fully loaded, compared with 45 
miles per hour for the old 6 by 6. 

Waterproof — A “Snorkel” device 
permitting the engine to breathe 
while the truck is in water up to 
the driver’s neck is part of the equip- 
ment. Completely waterproofed, the 
engine can be started under water, 
and mechanical parts are encased 
with compressed air to keep water 
from entering them, 

GMC’s plant at Pontiac is being 
tooled 'to mass-produce the new truck. 
A $140-million production contract 
with ordnance was booked some 
months ago. 


Hydra-Matics for Civilian Units? 


The 6 by 6 presages at least one 
important change in the 1952 line 
of GMC commercial trucks. The 
lighter models, probably %, % and 
1-ton, will be equipped with standard 
Hydra-Matic transmissions. The 
beefed-up version, which appears in 
the M-135 will be available on larger 
models, according to hints dropped by 
GMC engineers. 

When one was questioned as to 
whether fleet operators would be will- 
ing to sacrifice economy of operation 
for this feature, the answer was that 
the Hydra-Matic in trucks was proved 
to be at least as economical of fuel 
and in most cases more economical 
than the conventional shift, the ex- 
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planation being that Hydra-Matic se- 
lects a new gear ratio at the exact 
moment it is needed. The transmis- 
sion responds to the accelerator pedal 
and the demands on the engine much 
quicker than the operator could man- 
ually shift. 


Military Weekend for GMC 


It was a military weekend for 
GMC people, beginning with the dem- 
onstration of the M-135 and climax- 
ing with a public display at Walled 
Lake, near Pontiac, of what was 
claimed to have been the largest 
exhibit. of its kind ever assembled in 
this country. On exhibit by the Navy 
was a cutaway torpedo and mines 
and guided missiles. The Army had 
tanks, artillery pieces, vehicles, The 
Air Force brought two jets, the ex- 
perimental XF-85 which takes off and 
lands from a hook on the belly of a 
B-36, and an F-80, which was started 
periodically to the delight of the 
children and the devastation of the 
grass and trees for a hundred feet 
behind it. Cut-away jet engines were 
also featured. 


Gage Numbers On the Way Out 


Changes in manufacturing and pur- 
chasing terminology for steel and 
other metals may result from Ford’s 
departure from the conventional gage 
numbers when specifying steel thick- 
ness. The standard decimal system 
has now been adopted, and is ex- 
pected by D. J. Davis, director of 
manufacturing engineering, to be ex- 
tended to brass, copper, aluminum 
and other metal sheet and strip. No 
longer, for example, is body panel 
sheet referred to as 20-gage at Ford. 
It’s 0.036-inch sheet. 


“While gage systems solved the 
problem of specifying metal thick- 
ness in the early industrial era,” says 
Mr. Davis, “they have outlived their 
usefulness in an age of precision 
manufacturing.” Decimal measure- 
ments, he believes, will permit easier 
scheduling, reduced bookkeeping and 
inventories, more effective use of 
trimmings and lower materials han- 
dling costs. 


Three Make Defense Moves 


Three new developments of military 
significance in the automotive indus- 
try have been announced: 

Ford reveals it is negotiating con- 
tracts to supply B-47 wing sections to 
Boeing, Douglas and Lockheed. They 
will be built by the Ford Division in 
a million-square foot plant under 
construction in Claycomo, Mo. De- 
signed originally as a car and truck 
assembly plant (foundation was al- 
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Auto, Truck Output 


U. S. and Canada 


1951 1950 
January . 645,688 609,878 
February . 658,918 505,593 
March ...... 802,737 610,680 
ADM ....... 680,216 585,705 
May... 696,039 732,161 
wume ....... 652,788* 897,853 
ey. 746,801 
Boeumt ..... . ce 842,335 
September 760,847 
coer. 796,010 
November ........ 633,874 
December... ...... 671,622 
Week Ended 1951 1950 
June 30 .... 156,105 197,767 
July 7 .... 98,087 137,731 
July 14 .... 117,838 194,073 
July 21 .... 1380,000* 187,339 


Sources: Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports. *Preliminary. 


ready in place) the facility was 
changed to provide more headroom 
for Air Force work. About 5000 to 
6000 people will be employed. Some 
40 per cent of the basic components 
will be subcontracted. 

Packard will quadruple the size of 
its forge operations through pur- 
chase of the former R. C. Mahon Co. 
property a half mile north of its 
present forge shop. Price was ap- 
proximately $2 million for the 327,- 
000-square foot plant. Installation of 
$11 million worth of forging equip- 
ment will begin as soon as Packard 
takes over Sept. 1. The expansion 
ties in closely with Packard’s defense 
production and will be of “key im- 
portance,” 
states. 

Chevrolet is moving toward higher 
production of shells at the St. Louis 
plant it took over in April. A stand- 
by plant that Chevrolet had oper- 
ated during the last war, it was pro- 
ducing ammunition 62 days after the 
automaker moved in. 


GM Explains Employment 


One of the enigmas in the empioy- 
ment-production situation of the auto 
industry has been General Motors. 
While other car makers cut into their 
work forces in varying depths, GM 
went along, showing little surface 
reaction to government orders that 
restricted output, Some insiders 
thought that after resuming from the 
shutdown July 28 to Aug. 6 of many 
plants of the corporation, there would 
be somewhat fewer familiar faces 
around. GM’s silence on the matter 
didn’t ease the apprehension. All 
concerned breathed a sigh of relief 


President Hugh Ferry 





when the official pronouncement! 
came. Maybe there is in GM’s han & 
dling of their situation a partial an-¥ 
swer to be found for the reason it is 
troubled less with labor unrest than 
most other large organizations. 

Back in 1950, with demand for its § 
products strong, the natural inclina- 
tion would. have been to add to the 
payroll. ‘We elected to work a great 
deal of overtime” instead, reads the 
official statement. -Came the 10 per 
cent production cut in first quart 
and 20 per cent in second and “Rela: 
tively few employees were laid off 
because we were able to take up thé 
slack through the elimination of most) 
overtime on civilian work and by no 
replacing many employees who en: 
tered the Armed Forces or left our 
employment.” ; 

Faced with third quarter tighter) 
restrictions, the decision was reache@ 
to schedule a relatively short layoff 
in the vacation season and try to 
maintain 40-hour work-weeks through 
the rest of the quarter. The present 
organization it is hoped, can be main- 
tained if employees get 5 to 8 work- 
ing days off during the quarter. Not 
all plants are affected identically, and 
it may be necessary at the end of 
July to let go “a relatively few short- 
time employees.” 

No important reductions are an- 
ticipated at General Motors in the 
fourth quarter. 


















Ford Boosts Scientist . 


The man responsible for Ford’s de- 
velopment of isotope gages for mea. 
suring the level of molten iron in” 
foundry cupolas and for recording the ~ 
thickness of sheet steel in the cold” 
rolling mill has been named manager 
of the physics department of the BP 


company’s new scientific laboratory. Eic 
Don M. McCutcheon, until this ap- thi 
pointment, directed the activities of sit 
the applied physics unit of Ford's va 


Manufacturing Research Dept. 


Olds Has the Time 


Lest it appear that Detroit’s only 
interest is in military matters, a 
little item from Oldsmobile will set 
you right again. Now available as 
optional equipment on 1951 models 
is a 15-jewel car watch, mounted in 
the steering wheel, movement of 
which keeps the watch wound. De- 
veloped by a Zurich, Switzerland, 
man, the watch is said to keep pre- 
cise time. 

One of its unusual features is 
a red arrow on the face which can be 
set when departing on a trip, and 
the elapsed time easily checked upon 
arrival. 
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BEL USERS ... SHOPMEN, TOOL AND DIE MAKERS, 
ENCE BOOK GIVES YOU UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMA- 
KNOWN AND USED TYPES OF TOOL AND DIE STEELS 


iain a flexible cover, Handy index tabs for easy selection of: 


; fit your pocket. Reverse 
lex tabs show tables and data of practical 
value in everyday practice: 


* High Speed Steels 
Non-deforming Die Steels 


F és ; Oil Hardening Die Steels 
Decimal equivalents of one inch Hot Work Steels 


Hardness, temperature and millimeter Shock Resisting Steels 


conversion tables Die Casting Die Steels 
Weights, by size, of hot rolled round bars, * Water Hardening and Carbon Steels 
drill rod, flat and square bars. 


LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY, Latrobe, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, your tool and die steel 
manual at no obligation. 











Easier, speedier assembly with new 
one-piece SPIN-LOCK Screw! 


























A few quick twists, and you're sure this fastener holds 
tight. 

Ratchet-like teeth under SPIN-LOCK’s head lock into 
the surface, hold tighter despite extreme vibration. 
Teeth are angled on advancing side for easy tightening 
. . . vertical in back to bite into the surface to prevent 
loosening. SPIN-LOCK grips stronger . . .due to more lock- 
ing teeth, on head’s outer edge for greater contact. SPIN- 
LOCK grips surer ... no parts to cant or fall off. 

And one-piece SPIN-LOCK gives scores of other ad- 
vantages! You save time... no extra part to add, no 
special handling. It’s easy to hopper-feed. It fastens 
neater (flush with surface), safer (no projections to catch 
fingers or clothes). It’s easy to drive in hard-to-reach 
spots, makes excellent contact in electrical equipment. 

Cut inventory and purchasing costs with RB&W’s 
handy SPIN-LOCK Screw. Just one part to buy and 
stock. Carburized so teeth won’t wear out despite re-use. 
Choice of hex, pan, truss, or flat heads. Write RB&W 
ort Chester for free SPIN-LOCK folder, with com- 
ta of types and specifications. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY RBaW 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Il., Los THE COMPLETE 
Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, eoler- Vane angina | 3 
Chicago, Dallas, Oakland. Sales agents at: Portland, Seattle. 


106 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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SIGNPOSTS of a business slowdown 
are showing on the economic road- 
map as the gap between truce talks 
and armistice widens. A slight psy- 
chologica] letdown from the idea of 
truce is already apparent; prolonga- 
tion of negotiations is causing suspen- 
sion of action and decision until 
signals on speed and direction of arm- 
ing are again given. In Washington 
there is a legislative block in passage 
of the Defense Production Act while 
Congress reads the bill in light of 
recent and probable future events. 
The administration has made known 
its determination to keep up a flow 
of weapons for the nation to defend 
itself. But legislators, with perhaps 
an ear to the political ground, are 
taking their time in rewriting the bill. 
Taxes, controls and_,budget—impor- 
tant guides for a businessman plot- 
ting his future course—are still up in 
the air. 

Inventory totals are also causing 
a jangling of nerves in the business 
world. They were up over $15 billion 
in the year since Korea—and the ad- 


The Business Trend 


High inventories are causing jitters as signs of psychologi- 
cal letdown from truce are seen. 
back. up from lowest mark in a year 


Activity index climbs 


vance is continuing. Dollar value in- 
creased about 30 per cent in that 
period while sales gained by only 
about 9 per cent. Manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ stocks were up $1 billion 
each in the month, while wholesalers 
added only about one-third of that 
amount. Significant is that not much 
of the boost in inventory value was 
caused by price increases. Since Feb- 
ruary, when serious price rises stop- 
ped, about $1.3 billion has been added 
to inventories per month. Truce 
makes inventories look even bigger, 
and any downward price movement 
will make liquidation costly. Business- 
men are hoping that rising employ- 
ment—61.8 million were employed in 
June from a labor force of 63.8 million 
—and sturdier personal income will 
help shake some dust off stocks on 
the shelves. . 

On the bright side of the business 
picture are several bulwarks that 
should keep the economy well shored. 
One is the $4 billion a month clip in 
arms orders that is due for an upward 
turn. Another is the go-ahead being 


given to business expansion that will 
drop nearly $25 million in the econ- 
omic lap. And a faint gleam of hope 
is being seen that consumers are snap- 
ping out of their buying lethargy. 

From the production angle, arms 
output in now about $1.5 billion a 
month and rising steadily. It should 
pick up the slack caused by civilian 
shutdowns plus about $1 billion-per- 
month more for the rest of the year. 
Federal Reserve Board’s advance esti- 
mate of industrial production in June 
held at the record peacetime level of 
223 per cent of the 1935-1939 average 
for the third consecutive month. 
STEEL’s weekly industrial activity in- 
dex. for the period ended July 14 
was set at 207 per cent of the 1936- 
1939 average. This was not back to 
the norm of recent months but rep- 
resents quite a climb from the revised 
mark of the previous holiday week 
when the index skidded to 186, lowest 
mark in a year. 


Steel Output Creeps Up... 


Vital to war or peace production 
is steel, which is unrelenting in its 
output torrent. American Iron & 
Steel Institute expected it to flow 
a little faster in the week ended 
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LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS Latest, PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
y-— Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)7 ............ 101.5 101.0 103.0 95.0 
[. Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ...... 6,739 6,077 6,747 6,006 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ...... 235 1,760 1,654 266 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) .......... 6,171 6,169 6,189 5,495 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ............ $361.0 $404.7 $206.9 $365.0 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 117,838 98,087 157,026 194,073 
Nags *Dates on request. {Weekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 1,928,721. 
Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) .................. 8307 588 826 789 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ......... 173 129 130 187 
Currency in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t ........... $27,893 $27,948 $27,499 $27,169 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) #. +1% —2% +3% +8% 
New *Preliminary. tFederal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) ............ $15,985 $14,738 $15,066 $14,372 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) .............. ........ec0. $254.7 $254.7 $254.6 $257.2 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) .... he ciel tn fata. $12.3 $10.2 $13.3 $29.9 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ree 5,441 5,183 6,165 12,961 
Loans and Investments (billions); . SEs cite telet ed $70.2 $70.6 * $69.0 $67.6 
\ United States Gov’t. Obligations Held ( milli ions s)t on ats $30,785 $31,176 $30,207 $36,152 
—— +Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
(  STEEL’S Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexjj ............ 71.92 171.92 171.92 156.69 
i STEEL’S Nonferrous Metal Price Indext.. ................ 226.0 226.0 232.7 190.1 
Wis GOMMMOGIOICNT 52.465, os Fas oc cc ob a o8s0 Ose aed pew eesdoecie 179.7 180.2 181.7 163.0 
Metals and Metal Products; . < at eee ee 188.2 188.2 189.0 172.3 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—=100. +¢1936-1939—100. ++1935-1939—100. 
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—o Latest Week* Previous Week Month Ago Year Ago Two Years Ago we 
140 207 186 219 209 175 140 
130 WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939= 100 130 
120 Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 120 
wil Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward’s Reports) 20%. 0 
* Week ended July i 
July 21. Operations were scheduled put, says Ward’s Automotive Reports, ministration’s authorization for 42, 


to produce 2,037,000 tons of ingots 
and steel for castings, a gain of 8000 
tons from the preceding period, and 
nearly 2 per cent over capacity. 


Auto Assemblies Crippled .. . 


Hit from every angle by some crip- 
pling blow, automakers are rubbing 
their bruises and looking over a mis- 
erable two-week production record. 
Though U. S.-Canadian assemblies in 
the week ended July 14 rebounded to 
117,838 from the 4-day mark of 98,087 
of the prior week, it was the lowest 
5-day assembly total since the rail 
strike in February. Cutbacks in out- 


call for stepped-up efficiency if oper- 
ations are to be profitable. Workers 
at several plants are rebelling against 
alleged speed-ups. Ward’s says June 
auto sales equaled or exceeded out- 
put for nearly all producers and that 
there is dealer pressure for more cars 
on almost every side. 


Fewer Private Home Starts... 


Homebuilders started 87,700 new 
private dwelling houses in June, says 
the Department of Labor. This rep- 
resents a 7 per cent drop from the 
93,800 private dwellings begun in 
May. But the Public Housing Ad- 


000 public units brought the total 
number of units started in June to 
130,000, well above May’s 97,000 units 
and near to the 144,300 of June, 1950. 
The flood of public units was caused 
by the rush to get projects under 
way before the end of the fiscal year. 

First-half construction awards in 
the 37 states east of the Rockies 
were valued at a record $8.8 billion 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. The new figure 
—29 per cent greater than the nearest 
comparative total set during the first 
half of 1950—was chalked up despite 
a drop in June of 45 per cent from 
May’s all-time monthly record total of 
contracts awarded. June saw $1,408, 
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Industrial Production Index 


Total Non- 
Production Iron, Steel ferrous 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan. .. 221 183 255 203 224 180 
Feb. .. 221 180 252 201 218 190 
Mar, . 222 187 263 205 212 200 
Apr. .. 223 190 264 222 213 198 
May .. 223 195 263 226 213 197 


June 223 199 231 207 
July .. ... 196 228 202 
Aug. 209 236 212 
Sept 211 245 216 
Oct. 216 253 223 
Nov. 214 247 227 
Dec 217 253 cos mae 

Avg 200 229 207 





Federal Reserve Board. 





WHOLESALE , CONSUMER PRICES 


PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLA; 


1935-1939=100 : 
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CONSUMERS' PRICES 
{COST OF LIVING) 


E) WHOLESALE PRICES 
== (ALL COMMODITIES) 






































Price Indexes 


Wholesale Consumers 

(1926—100) (1935-39 — 100) 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan, .. 180.1 151.5 181.5 168.2 
Feb. .. 183.6 152.7 183.8 167.9 
Mar, .. 184.0 152.7 184.5 168.4 
Apr. .. 183.5 152.9 184.6 168.5 
May .. 182.8 155.9 185.4 169.3 
Re... «ees CTS ces Oa 
July .. «s+. 316239 walsve, “eee 
BME 2. sce BR cous aNacd 
at. « «oss SS ose Aaa 
Ch. ss sess BERS cass a 
Nov. .. eae a71.7 bait 176.4 
OC. 55 sces Ob saa) ee 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar 
Cents, as measured by: 





Wholesal C ’ 
Prices Prices 

1951 1950 1951 =: 1950 
Jan. ... 44.6 53.1 55.1 59.5 
Feb. ... 43.8 52.7 54.4 59.6 
Mar. ... 43.7 52.7 54.2 f3.4 
Apr. ... 43.8 52.6 54.2 59.3 
May ... 44.1 51.6 53.9 59.1 
June eels 51.2 se 58.8 
July 49.4 58.1 
Aug 48.3 57.7 
Sept 47.5 57.3 
Oct 47.5 56.9 
Nov. 46.8 56.7 
Dec 45.8 55.9 


U. S. Office of Business Economics 


Charts—Copyright 1951, ST8 
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932,000 in contracts awarded. All 
categories were ahead of 1950, but 
residential classifications began to 
show earmarks of defense-limited con- 
struction. Weekly awards, reported 
by Engineering News-Record, totaled 
$361 million in the 4 days ending 
July 12. 


Prices Continue Ease-Off . 


Another slide in wholesale prices 
—the sixth consecutive weekly drop— 
occurred in the week ended July 10. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex of average primary market prices 
dipped 0.5 percentage points to 179.7 
per cent of the 1926 average. The 
index is almost 1 per cent below the 
mark of the pre-GCPR date, January 
23, 1951. All major groups declined 
except metals and metals products 
which held steady at 188.2. 


Miners Back To Work... 


Showing how well organized the 
coal miners are is production of soft 
coal in the week ended July 7: 
1,410,000 net tons. This is the week 


in which the organized miners took 
their contract-specified miners’ holi- 
day. Output was just about 12 per 
cent of normal. Miners are now at 
work again, but not on full schedule 
as stocks are at an 8-year high. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


Food prices rose approximately 
one-half of one per cent during the 
last half of June... The dollar spent 
by manufacturers for factory labor 
is currently worth only about 40 cents 
on the basis of the 1939 dollar, says 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. For industrial raw materials, 
it’s worth only 31 cents. On the other 
hand, dollars spent for capital funds 
and electricity have gone up in value 
since 1939 . . . Second-quarter ship- 
ments of domestic gas ranges were 
27 per cent below the same period of 
1950 . .. Stromberg Carlson Co. will 
resume TV receiver production after 
being almost completely down since 
April .. General Motors plans to 
build 37 per cent fewer cars in the 
third quarter than in last year’s same 
period. 


Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Construction ....... June25 Gray Iron Castings. .July9 Refrigerators ......June18 
Durable Goods ...... July2 UUEOTE visas be we-0e'e July16 Steel Castings ....... July9 
Employ,, Metalwkg. .July16 Machine Tools ...... July2 Steel Forgings ...... July2 
Fab. Struc. Steel... .June4 Malleable Castings ..July9 Steel Shipments ..... July2 
Foundry Equip. ....July16 Pumps, New Orders. .July9 Vacuum Cleaners ...June4 
Furnaces, Indus. ....July2 ‘ Radio, TV ......... July16 Wages, Metalwkg.. .June18 
Furnaces, W. Air...May28 Ranges, Elec. ..... Junell Washers ...........July16 
GOAr Wales 2... cscs July9 Ranges, Gas ....... June4 Water Heaters .....June25 
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Steel Employment, Payrolls 


Employeest Payrolls 

in Thousands __in Millions 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
eer 657 609 $245.3 $189.3 
 sccvaw 663 613 219.4 174.7 
Rana 663 616 238.3 190.0 
Pe 666 621 234.8 186.2 
: More 667 628 249.0 199.9 
asset und 636 ae 195.3 
ME 8. dsctss%e: haters 643 188.7 
a serene ae 649 206.6 
RA ees 650 203.8 
RES: <ekieigne6 6 650 212.2 
EG wea cents 653 208.0 
BOGS 5 wis shies ae 657 235.0 





+ Monthly average. 
Steel Institute. 


American Iron & 





. Mar, .. 11,271 6,201 


FREIGHT CAR BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF CARS 





Freight Car Awards and Backlogs 


Awards Backlogs* 
“' 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan, .. 26,356 9,376 144,758 19,026 
Feb. .. 15,947 9,065 154,861 26,055 
158,619 30,539 





Apr, .,. 6,628 3,298 155,871 32,857 
May .. 4,919 11,636 150,628 42,300 
June .. 6,793 2,095 147,725 40,585 
. Se 30,065 sc cccee 67,084 
WE .6'6, eeees 23,850 ...... 86,156 
Sar ys bb 106,611 
Oat, cs socce 31,886 sa nocee 122,148 
OU. ss. 4.08% FOBTS saves 126,870 
BOG, 26 wmaics Serer 124,489 
Total .. 156,482 * End of month 





American Railway Car Institute. 
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TREMOVE GUESSWORK! 


Houghton’s series of Hi-Temp 









HI-TEMP OILS 


++ products 
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Oils give you a safe, sure 
choice of hot spot lubricants. 
No guessing. Each is designed 
for particular operating tem- 
perature ranges to over 500° 
F., based on more than’ 300 
actual operating tests. 


m REDUCE DOWNTIME! 


Hi-Temp’s clean, dependable 
lubrication keeps production 
going. Costly downtime due 
to inadequate lubrication is 
no problem to Hi-Temp users. 


1 CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


Pick the right Hi-Temp Oil 
for any lubrication job and 
it will out-last, out-perform 
ordinary oils. 


Write for latest 
Hi-Temp Bulletin, to 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





Ready to give yew 
on-the-job service ..+ 








July 23, 1951 


































A PIPE FITTING MANUFACTURER had trouble 
with a straight cutting oil. It made the floors slippery; 
was suspected of causing skin irritations; discolored 
the fittings. In addition, a special cleaner and rust 
preventive had to be used. 





CHANGING TO S.E.C.O. brought excellent results. 
This “Job Proved” emulsifying cutting oil kept the 
fittings from discoloring, minimized complaints about 
skin troubles, made floors safe, eliminated the need 
for a special cleaner and rust preventive. 


OPERATIONAL DATA. Machine: 2" automatic 
tapping machine « Metal: Malleable iron « Operation: 
Thread and chamfer 144" 45° elbow + Cutting Speed: 
75 SFM « Tools: High speed « Production: 306 pieces 
per hour « Cycle Time: 11% sec. 





SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 








9.E.0.0. REPLACES 
THREE PRODUCTS; 
REDUCES COSTS, MAKES 
SHOP CLEANER, SAFER 


Ten years ago, one of the largest manufacturers of pipe 
fittings was using a straight cutting oil that proved to 
be a production headache. It made floors slippery, dis- 
colored the fittings, even was blamed by the operators 
for causing skin ailments. 

The company overcame these problems—with extra 
benefits for good measure—by changing to Sunoco 
Emulsifying Cutting Oil. S.E.C.O. performed as a 
quality cutting oil is expected to, and eliminated the 
need for two costly supplementary products: a special 
alkali cleaner and a rust preventive. Sprayed on the 
parts conveyed through the washers, S.E.C.O. left a 
film that gave complete protection against rusting. Oil 
costs were reduced to an amazing extent; floors were 
safe; complaints about skin irritations were minimized 
and shop morale improved. The pipe fittings, free of 
discoloration, commanded a better position saleswise. 
The company standardized on S.E.C.O. and has been 
using it ever since. 

In all machine shop operations, on both ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, Sun Emulsifying Cutting Oil is 
definitely superior. That’s why more S.E.C.O. is used 
than all other brands of emulsifying cutting oil com- 
bined. For more operational data on typical S.E.C.O. 
applications, write for a copy of the new “Cutting and 


Grinding Facts.”” Department S-7. 
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JOHN P. KADLIC 


- sales mgr., div., Roebling’s Sons 


John P. Kadlic has been appointed 
Philadelphia district sales manager 
for the wire rope division of John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N, J. 


Newly elected officers of the Allied 
Steel Castings Co., Chicago, are J. T. 
Llewellyn II, president and L. J. Wise, 
vice president. L. F. Hartwig will as- 
sume the title of assistant to the 
president. Mr. Hartwig has also been 
elected vice president-manufacturing 
of the Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 
Chicago. 


John E. Brennan, who was chief pro- 
duction engineer of the Dodge Chi- 
cago Aircraft Engine Plant during 
World War II, has been appointed 
general manager of the Chrysler Jet 
Engine Plant, Trenton, Mich., which 
will be under the direction and super- 
vision of the Dodge Div, of Chrysler 
Corp. 





JOHN E. BRENNAN 
. . » heads jet engine plant 


July 23, 1951 


R. W. THOMPSON 
. president, Interlake Iron 


R. W. Thompson, vice president of 
Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland, was 
elected president and a director and 
member of the executive committee. 


W. Clifford Mumford has been ap- 
pointed manager of the vertical tur- 
bine pump sales division of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


John L. Heinlein was appointed man- 
ager of manufacturing for the Cen- 
tral Div. of Continental Can Co., New 
York, effective July 1. Mr. Heinlein 
formerly was plant manager for Con- 
tinental plants in St. Louis and East 
St. Louis, Il. 


Robert E. Huthsteiner was elected 
president of Cummins Engine Co. 
Inc. in Columbus, Ind. Mr. Huthsteiner 
succeeds J. Irwin Miller, who becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Manager of the new Twinfuel Div. 
of the Norman Products Co., Colum- 
bus, O., is James E. Humphreys, for- 
merly business promotion manager 
of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 


D. R. Shoults, currently director of 
engineering for Aro Inc. of St. Louis, 
has been appointed director of the 
General Electric Co.’s Aircraft Nu- 
clear Propulsion project for the Air 
Force and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at Lockland, O. 


Frederick B. Hermann, assistant di- 
rector of the Technical Development 
Dept. of The Diversey Corp., Chicago, 
has been named director, Mr. Her- 
mann succeeds R. J. Stell, named as- 
sistant to general sales manager. 


JAMES D. WHITE JR. 
. V. P. and gen. mgr., Darwin & Milner 


James D. White Jr. was elected vice 
president and general manager of 
Darwin & Milner Inc., Cleveland. Mr. 
White was formerly sales manager 
for the Milwaukee district of Crucible 
Steel Co. Ralph A. Williams, former- 
ly a salesman with Darwin & Milner, 
recently returned as assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


John E. Renner has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Lincoln 
Engineering Co., St. Louis. 


Byron Stoothoff has been appointed 
division manager in Div. 600 of the 
Cleco Div. of the Reed Roller Bit Co., 
Houston, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 


John G. Murray has been appointed 
general manager of Bond Crown & 
Cork Co., a subsidiary of Continental 
Can Co. Mr, Murray, formerly man- 





JOHN G. MURRAY 
. heads Continental subsidiary 
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ager of manufacturing for Continen- 
tal’s Central Div., will have his new 
headquarters in Wilmington, Del. 


Vice president in charge of research 
of McDonnell & Miller Inc., Chicago, 
is now John W. James. 


Joseph H. Treanor has been elected 
president of New England Coke Co., 
Boston, and a vice president of East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates. R. M. 
Folsom, former president of New Eng- 
land Coke, has been made chairman 
of the board of directors. 


Charles M. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed representative for the Lap- 
ham-Hickey Co., Chicago, in western 
Michigan and northern Indiana. Mr. 
Freeman is replacing Capt. W. J. 
Collins who has been recalled by the 
Army and is now stationed at the Air 
Materiel Command at Dayton, O. 


Harry Nowicki has been appointed 
district manager of the Eastern- 
Texas Div., of Ampco Metal Inc. with 
headquarters at Houston. He was 
formerly a field engineer in the Chi- 
cago district office. 


A. T. Chandonnet has been appointed 
manager of General Electric Co.’s 
Lynn, Mass., Turbine Div. Since 1947 
Mr. Chandonnet has been assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing policy. 


William V. O’Brien, a commercial 
vice president of General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed manager of the firm’s Apparatus 
Marketing Div., succeeding Chester 
H. Lang, vice president. 


R. C. Neal Co. Inc., Buffalo, announces 
the election of the following new di- 
rectors: Allen H. Gardner, president 
of the Niagara Searchlight Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Arthur J. Rau, 
vice president of the Marine Trust 
Co. of Western New York; and Byron 
B. Cushman, manager of Neal’s Roch- 
ester office. 


R. H. Sonneborn, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of sales of Chicago 
Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales. 


F. S. Holway has been appointed 
sales manager for Mystic Iron Works, 
Boston. He succeeds H. T. Outwater 
who retired. 


F. T. Sagemiller has been named as- 
sistant to William C. Krecklow, pro- 
duction control manager of _ Allis- 
Chalmers general machinery division 
at the West Allis Works, Milwaukee. 
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WILLIAM J. FLEMING 
. . « Worthington Div. mgr. 


E. A. MURRAY 
. . -» Worthington Div. mgr. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Buffalo, has appointed William 
J. Fleming manager of the Construc- 
tion Equipment Sales Div. and E. A. 
Murray manager of the Compressor 
Div. Mr. Murray succeeds Herman H. 
Miller, who has relinquished the posi- 
tion to act as consultant to his suc- 
cessor. 


John W. Dixon has been made execu- 
tive vice president of the Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Dixon has been vice president and 
treasurer. 


Walter H. Andrews was elected presi- 
dent, Chase Steel & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles. Other new officers are: Lyn 
M. Edgerton, first vice president and 
secretary; Harry M. Stoner, second 
vice president; Howard N. Coulter, 
treasurer. 


Four new appointments in General 
Electric Co.’s fractional horsepower 
motor engineering divisions at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., are: J. Herbert Behm, 
assistant to the manager of engineer- 


ing on special assignments; Lee 
Beard, division engineer of the A- 
motor engineering div.; Ray D. Jone 
division engineer of the developmen 
engineering div.; and I. E. Ross, di 
vision engineer of the D-C and spe 
cialty motor engineering div. 


Earl J. Breech, vice president 
charge of sales, Merz Engineerin 
Co., Indianapolis, has organized th 
Automotive Engineering Service with 
offices in Detroit, Chicago, Indianap 
olis, merchandising tools and eng 
neering service to the auto industry, 
Associates are Harry Westland, for- 
merly assistant to the president of 
Merz, and Sam Miniea, formerly In-_ 
dianapolis sales manager of the Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 


Robert K. Follansbee, vice president © 
in charge of sales of Follans-— 
bee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was elec- | 
ted to succeed his father, John Fol- | 
lansbee, retired, as a member of the 
board of directors of the corporation. ” 


Dr. Louis T. Rader has been appointed © 
manager of engineering of General” 
Electric Co,.’s Control Divisions at7 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The following are three personnel’ 
moves which have been made in the} 
Electro-Motive Div. of General Mo- 
tors: C. L. Moss, formerly sales rep- 
resentative, Washington, D. C., to dis- 
trict sales manager, New York; James 
B. Swindell, from sales representative 
to district sales manager, Chicago; 
Warren A. Thomas, formerly manager 
of statistics and market analysis 
section in the sales department, to 
sales manager, LaGrange, IIl., factory 
branch. 


Ruben A. Redard has been appointed 7 
purchasing agent of the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIll., succeed- 
ing Frank A. Little who was pro-7 
moted to director of purchases. 4 


William A. Barnes has been elected | 
vice president of the Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y. He 
has been chief engineer at the plant | 
since 1943. ue 3 


Robert J. Kane has been retained by 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. as a buy- 
er in its Cleveland office Purchasing 
Dept. Mr. Kane was formerly with 
the F. C. Russell Co., Cleveland. 


Three new appointments made at the 
American Car & Foundry Co. are: 
William M. Hawkins, senior research 
engineer at.the New York research 
and development department. George 
Reed, manager, general laboratories, — 
at the Berwick, Pa. plant; and- 
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600 series 
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hard-to-get tin 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 
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If you use gears, connecting rods or other parts of bearing metal in your 
products, it will pay you to investigate Mueller Brass Co. “600” series, a 
forgeable bronze that contains no critical tin, This bearing metal outperforms 





phosphor bronze and other bearing metals and will save you money in your 
applications. “600” series bearing metal can be forged into relatively com- 
plicated shapes and produces a forging of close-grained homogeneous struc- 
ture impossible to get in a casting. The forged shape is closer to finished 
size than a casting and requires less machining. “600” series alloys have a 
low coefficient of friction, a tensile strength 22 times greater than cast 
phosphor bronzes and a high resistance to corrosion. “600” has a 25 year 
record of outstanding performance on some of the toughest bearing appli- 
cations. There is a “600” series alloy with the properties to fit your bearing 
metal needs . . . write today for further facts. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON 19, MICHIGAN 


a better 







Four typical parts forged 
from Mueller Brass Co. “600” 
series Bearing Bronze. 
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Sheldon Thomas, manager of inspec- 
tion at Berwick. 


Rodger J. Mueller has been appointed 
manager of the Youngstown, O., of- 
fice of the Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 


Warden F. Wilson, general sales man- 
ager, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Leban- 
on, Pa., was elected president of the 
Alloy Casting Institute, the national 
technical organization of principal 
manufacturers of high alloy castings 
for heat, corrosion-resistant service. 


W. H. Maxwell has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president for 
the Washington office of the Wol- 
verine Tube Div. of Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co. Inc., Detroit. 


Dale G. O’Roke, treasurer of the 
Champion Forge Co., Cleveland, and 
T. Ames Wheeler, controller of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, have been elected to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute, New 
York. 


John E. O’Neil has been appointed 
New England sales representative for 
the White Metal Mfg. Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., succeeding Noble James, Head- 
quarters are in Medford, Mass. 


Frank E. Wartgow has joined the 
foundry engineering dept., aircraft 
engine division, Ford Motor Co., Chi- 
cago, as process engineer. Mr. Wart- 
gow has been production manager, 
Howard Foundry Co., Chicago. 





GEORGE A. INGALLS 
- a V. P., AMF Co. 


George A. Ingalls, a director and 
comptroller of the American Machine 
and Foundry Company, New York, 
has been elected a vice president. 
Frank R. Plum has been named di- 
visional vice president and general 
manager of the company’s bakery di- 
vision. 


Superintendents of two jet engine 
manufacturing plants now under con- 
struction at Buick Motor Div., Flint, 
Mich., will be Robert Irwin and John 
F. Kennedy. 


Berwick C. Barton has been appointed 
superintendent of seamless tube mill 
at the Chicago District of Republic 
Steel Corp. 





FRANK R. PLUM 
... V. P. and gen. mgr., AMF Div. 


J. L. ®echter was named assistant di- 
vision manager, San Diego, Calif., di- 
vision of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. He was formerly production 
manager. 


Thtee engineering executives who 
have joined the steam specialty div. 
of the V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, 
are: Bruce R, Wright, John T. Odbert 
and Michael J. Toth. 


Paul M. Fischer has been appointed 
chief methods engineer of the Hyster 
Co., Portland, Oregon. Mr. Fischer 
was formerly Peoria factory manager 
and will be succeeded in this position 
by W. H. Neptun, formerly assistant 
factory manager in Peoria. 





OBITUARIES... 


R. I. Ingalls Sr., 69, founder of the 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Steel Con- 
‘struction Co., the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
‘Corp. and others in Birmingham, died 
July 12 in Birmingham. 


George P. Hart, 90, former president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
died July 13. 


Cornelius F. Roland, 65, former assis- 
tant sales manager of the National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, an affiliate of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., died July 12 in 
his home in New York. 


Hampson Carey, 54, treasurer of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, died July 13. 


Fred J. Stineman, 41, chief engineer 
for the Long Beach div. of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., 


July 23, 1951 


died July 6 at his home in Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Ward B. Perley, 87, formerly head of 
the Canadian Steel Corp. Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp., New 
York, died July 9 at his home in 
Dublin, O. 


Frederick S. Corrigan, 74, chairman 
of the board of directors of General 
Steel Wares Ltd., Canada, died July 
7 in Toronto. Mr. Corrigan had been 
associated with the firm and its 
predecessors for 54 years. 


R. H. Hayward, 76, president of the 
Kewanee Mfg. Co., Kewanee, IIl., died 
July 10. 


Howard W. Kurtz, 59, assistant treas- 
urer and director of the Crosby Co., 
Buffalo, metal stamping firm, died 
July 11. He had joined the company 
in 1913. 


H. Raymond Shollenberger, 68, presi- 


dent of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Steel Co. and the Windsor Broom 
Works Co., Hamburg, Pa., died July 
12. 


Henry H. Champ, 85, one of the foun- 
ders of the Steel Co. of Canada, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., died July 10 in Hamilton. 


Ronald J. Waterbury, 52, assistant 
chief engineer, Chevrolet Motor Div., 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, died 
July 9. Associated with Chevrolet 
since 1929, Mr. Waterbury had been 
chairman of the Detroit section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in 
1945-46. 


John C. Hopkins, 66, former super- 
intendent of steelmaking operations 
for American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, died July 17 in Cleveland 
Since his retirement from that com- 
pany in 1935, Mr. Hopkins had been 
representative for William M. Bailey 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
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“It ain't the individual nor the army asa whole 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul? 





Excerpt from “Cooperation” 


by J. Mason Knox | 


.When a contract is awarded to Heyl & Patterson for 
Heavy Bulk Materials Handling Equipment every member 
of the H & P organization “Gets Into the Act.” 


Heyl & Patterson’s ability to do the WHOLE JOB, with 
their own forces, All The Way from Design to Erection 
until the apparatus is performing satisfactorily, has earned 
the respect and confidence of our customers in the Mining, 
Steel, Power, Railroad and Aluminum industries. 


Heyl & Patterson can guarantee “CONTROLLED 
QUALITY” because we have OUR OWN Engineering 
Department, OUR OWN Fabricating Plant and OUR OWN 
Erection Department. 

Since 1887 the economic value of H & P “‘CON- 
TROLLED QUALITY” has been demonstrated by the 
performance records of Heavy Bulk Materials Handling 
Equipment, designed, fabricated and erected by Heyl 
& Patterson. 

Every NEW Contract is a NEW Challenge not only to 
H & P Engineers but to every person in our fabricating 
Plant and in our Erection Department. 

The WHOLE JOB HAS TO BE RIGHT. This is the 
H & P Policy that governs every step of the way from the 
first consultation with a customer until the WHOLE JOB 
IS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





Ore Bridges Boat Loaders and Unloaders- Bradford Breakers Pig Iron Casting Machines 
Railroad Car Dumpers l Rotary Mine Car Dumpers Refuse Disposal Cars Cyclone Thickeners 

High Lift-Turnover-Rotary | Coal Crushers Thorsten Coal Sampling Thermal Dryers 

Coal Preparation Piants Coal Storage Bridges Systems The Drying Dutchman iT 
Coal & Coke Handling Equipment © Car Hauls and Boat Movers § Kinney Car Unioaders Reineveld Centrifugal Dryer { 








Vidloivon, Ine geiinrians 


"SINCE 1887" All The Way from 
Design to Erection 


55 WATER STREET : PITTSBURGH 
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INDUCTION ANNEALING— Localized heating 
of deep drawn steel stampings frequently is neces- 
sary to anneal severely worked areas, such as 
around headlight openings in automotive fenders. 
Gas torches and specially designed jet-type burners 
have been used for the purpose, but they do not 
give uniform heating and the danger of overheating 
is present. Electric induction equipment has taken 
over, and in one body plant a critical area of 
96 sq in of fender steel is brought to 1700 °F in 20 
seconds. Pancake-type heating coils give a uniform 
heat pattern, eliminate hot spots. Incidentally, esti- 
mates indicate installed radio-frequency heating 
capacity in the U.S. now exceeds 500,000 kw and 
is valued at $75 million. 


PUTTING IONS TO WORK-— Ion exchange re- 
sins of the anion and cation types, originating some 
years ago in Britain and Germany, have commercial 

_ potential for such things as purification of solutions 
and reclaiming metals from liquid wastes. Their 
action is a complex one and their technology has 
been little publicized, perhaps because so much of 
it is clammed up in the Atomic Energy Commission. 


TESTING FUEL NOZZLES—A simple fuel injec- 
tion nozzle tester devised by Air Force mechanics 
at Okinawa saves B-29 maintenance crews hours of 
time formerly spent in locating malfunctioning noz- 
zles and provides insurance against dangerous and 
costly engine failures. Built by “scrap pile tech- 
nicians”, the device features a gas-tight plastic box, 
in which suspected nozzles are tested under pres- 
sure. Visual check of the gasoline spray angle 
quickly indicates whether the nozzle is operating 


properly. 


PINT-SIZE TURBINES—Small gas turbines for 
driving aircraft accessories or delivering auxiliary 
power are being built on the West Coast in two 
basic types, one producing compressed air equiva- 
lent to 65 air horsepower, the other developing up 
to 85 shaft horsepower. They are about the size 
of a hand valise, weigh 150-175 pounds, are com- 
pletely encased in stainless steel. Shaft speeds 
range from 50,000 up to 84,000 rpm, brought down 
through gear reduction units. Turbine hot wheels 
are of Inconel X, 70 per cent nickel-chromium 
“superalloy.” 


ROLL OUT Ti’: BARREL—Machining the 1500- 
pound alloy steel barrel for a 90-mm tank cannon 
requires 35 separate operations after initial rough 
turning and boring. Most important is the prelimi- 
nary “telltaling’—rough facing the ends of the forg- 
ing, turning a short section on each end concentric 
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Production » Engineering 


NEWS AT A GLANCE 


with the bore and placing the piece on rollers so 
that indicator readings can be taken within the bore 
as the barrel is rotated. This makes known the 
amount of runout of the bore and the stock distri- 
bution around the bore; from these data steady- 
rest spots can be machined and succeeding steps 
in turning, reaming, honing and rifling carried out. 


CLEAR OILS IMPROVED—Transparent, high- 
sulphur, active-type cutting fluids are being used 
successfully on machining operations where dark or 
black oils were thought to be essential. In one test, 
pushrods of SAE 4140 steel were threaded at speeds 
of 60-63 fpm; with a high quality black oil 700-750 
pieces were threaded between chaser regrinds, and 
with a transparent oil 500-550. The interesting an- 
gle is that until recently the best transparent oil 
gave only 200-250 pieces before regrind was neces- 
sary. 


BEST FACE FORWARD—Preliminary results of 
research on diamond-tipped rock drills, under way 
at the Bureau of Mines, suggests that more footage 
can be drilled and bits will last longer if the hard 
part of the industrial stone is identified and the dia- 
mond is set in the drill bit so this hard area digs 
into rock and ore. Gem cutters long have known 
that diamonds do not have uniform hardness, a fact 
which permits them to speed their work by cutting 
and polishing the softer directions and planes of 
the stones. Diamond bort for rock drill bits has ran- 
dom orientation in the cast metal of the bit, and it 
looks like this is due for a change. 


TECHNOLO-GISTS: Three lightweight .38-cali- 
ber revolvers, with 2-inch steel barrels, frames and 
cylinders of aluminum alloy, and weighing no more 
than 11% ounces, are being given the O-O by the 
Air Force . . . A New York corporation has acquired 
U.S. patent rights to a process for producing a high- 
chrome surface on carbon steels by diffusion, thus 
improving resistance to wear, heat or corrosion . 

A “packaged” system for cleaning, pickling, phos- 
phatizing and lubricating steel surfaces prior to 
drawing or extruding has been developed (p. 71) 
as the outgrowth of several years’ work on cold ex- 
trusion for both ordnance and industrial applica- 
tions . . . A top automotive metallurgist advises: 
“Boron steels are undoubtedly the answer on the 
constructional heat treated alloys but the base com- 
position to be used is the question. The only an- 
swer we can get as to what, if any, alloys such 
as manganese, nickel, chromium and molybdenum 
are going to be continuously available, is that it is a 
month-to-month proposition depending on the sup- 
ply and the requirements for these alloys in the 
defense program.” —A.H.A. 
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Adequate Instrumentation 


Minimizes Welding Variables 


Close control of all welding factors can result in major savings 
in manhours and dollars by guaranteeing consistently good re- 
Suitable welding conditiens can be duplicated and poor 


sults. 
operational practice avoided 


By J. HEUSCHKEL 


Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNDERSTANDING the several welding processes and 
applying them constructively depends largely upon 
the existence and usage of adequate instruments. To 
describe the optimum welding conditions which will 
produce a satisfactory weld, it is necessary to measure 
the essential variables. Once these are measured, it 
becomes possible to describe precisely how the weld 
was made so that the suitable conditions can be re- 
peated by others and the unsuitable conditions can be 
avoided by all. 

Prewelding Instrumentation—Because the proper- 
ties of the final welded product are often largely de- 
termined by the inherent characteristics of the steel 
before it is welded, the steelmaking and welding in- 
dustries are mutually interested in control of steel 
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The mass spectrometer is an invaluable, rapid means 
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Relation between welding force, 
spotweld strength and consistency 
(0.095-inch low carbon steel) 


quality and therefore in the successful usage of in- 
strumentation for contributing toward that end. Uni- 
formity of metal is an important part of that prob- 
lem. It is generally possible to weld satisfactorily a 
composition which ordinarily reacts detrimentally 
when the welding engineer knows, in advance, that 
such characteristics are to be encountered, and can 
compensate for them. On the other hand, a uniform 
and relatively nonsensitive composition and temper 
can be harmed by unsatisfactory welding. Such faulty 
applications of the welding processes are damaging to 
the final structure. This is the point of reciprocal in-. 
terest between the steelmaking and the welding in- 
dustries 

Welding equipment, for all processes, is essentially 
energy conversion systems. Electric resistance and 
arc welding machines, for example, derive their acti- 
vating power from primary sources. The design and 
electromechanical construction features of welding 
machines are important to the performance of the 
processes. 

The manufacture of welding controls and acces- 
sories also requires the use of adquate instruments: 
Ammeters, voltmeters, electronic tube checking units, 
resistor calibration devices and oscilloscopes. The 
manufacture of welders’ glasses must be controlled 
so that excessive amounts of the harmful infrared 
and ultraviolet rays will not penetrate to the eyes of 
the operator. 

Welding gases must be of a suitable order of purity; 
excessive amounts of moisture or other impurities 
such as nitrogen may be detrimental to the properties 
of the welds. A recent development was the estab- 
lishment of “welding grade” inert gases. Purities of 
those gases must be controlled and sometimes checked. 


for such checking. 
Process Instrumentation—Because all the common 
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Relation between welding time and 
spotweld strength and consistency 


welding processes, and the related metals joining 
forms of brazing and soldering, involve the application 
and subsequent dissipation of heat to the local parts 
which make up the joint, the measuring problem in- 
volves an evaluation of those components which con- 
tribute to the total heat input and to those factors 
which also influence its rate of dissipation. 

Electric Resistance Welding—Success of electric re- 
sistance welding processes depends upon the heat de- 
rived from the passage of high density electric cur- 
rents through the parts being joined. Electrical 
conductivity, and its reciprocal resistivity, is one of 
the fundamental characteristics of metals. Of the 
common pure metals, silver has the lowest electrical 
resistivity, 1.59 microhms per cm at 0°C, and titanium 
with 80 has the highest. Iron has a value of 9.71 at 
that temperature. Resistivity increases with alloy 
content, cold work and temperature; the value of 9.71 
for iron at 0°C increases to over 100 before the melt- 
ing point is reached. Therefore the temperature co- 
efficient of conductivity becomes an important con- 
sideration. 

The fundamental variable in resistance welding is 
temperature and rate of change of temperature of the 
localized parts; yet temperature is never successfully 
employed as a criteria of weld quality control. It is 
never measured for thin parts although point approxi- 
mations have been experimentally made for heavier 
parts. Temperature is not measured for several rea- 
sons: First, the rate of change of temperature is too 
fast for thermocouple response; second, the induced 
magnetic signal is larger than the temperature dif- 
ferential signal; third, it is extremely difficult to 
place the thermocouple where it is needed to detect 
the temperature in thin sheets. Temperature gradi- 
ents are very steep, and a slight misplacing of suit- 
able pickup probes, if they could be developed, would 
provide misleading results. 
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Relation between welding current, 
spotweld strength, consistency 


INITIAL CONTACTING END DIAMETER (INCHES) 


Relation between contacting elec- 
trode diameter and spotweld 
strength and consistency 


For the present, the most suitable measure of tem- 
perature is the use of the metallurgical thermometer, 
employing the concept that a known temperature-time 
cycle will produce a known hardness, microstructure 
or isotherm pattern. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to use this ap- 
proach, except by sectioning a completed weld, thus 
using the indirect control approach. The modern in- 
ability to follow directly and precisely the strictly lo- 
calized dynamic time-temperature cycle during the 
formation and cooling of the weld is still a blind spot 
in the precise study of the welding processes. For 
production control this is not a strong deterrent. By 
the judicious preselection of schedules which have a 
minimum of sesitivity to variations in procedure, it is 
possible to produce high quality welds with a mini- 
mum of production instrumentation, assuming the ma- 
chines are originally calibrated and are periodically 
checked for performance. 

Fourth Basic Variable—In resistance welding, braz- 
ing and soldering, a complicating factor is the pres- 
ence of the initial discontinuity between the parts be- 
ing joined, including the interfaces of the ultimate 
joint. Here the heating current must traverse a mini- 
mum of three pairs of contacting surfaces, whose in- 
terface resistance is not constant. More are involved 
for multiple thickness combinations. 

To reduce this initial resistance to a minimum, to 
confine the molten metal and to assure nugget solidifi- 
cation as a unit, force is applied to the current carry- 
ing electrodes. This force may range in magnitude 
from a few pounds up to about 20,000 pounds, de- 
pending upon the material composition and dimen- 
sions. Force thus becomes a fourth basic variable. 
But static force will not be the same as the dynamic 
force if friction or inertia within the machine com- 


From data presented by the author at the Pittsburgh Section, Instru- 
ment Society of America, Mar. 28 and 29. 
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ponents are high. For prewelding machine calibra- 

tion it is desirable, although not mandatory for steel, 
that the inertia, friction and motion characteristics 
be known. This is more important for projection, butt 
and flash welding. 

The compression forces on the electrodes may be 
applied from lever, cam, spring, pneumatic or hydrau- 
lic sources. Mechanical potentials of these systems, 
neglecting friction, may be estimated by calculation 
from force and lever arm, by spring calibration or 
from the air or hydraulic line pressures multiplied by 
piston area. In any case, the actual static force may be 
obtained directly by use of force bar and calibrated 
dial. At least one pad should be electrically insulated. 
The force bar type of gage is preferred. 

Both types are often deficient in that they require 
an excessive opening between electrodes for gage in- 
sertion. Here is room for improvement. Dynamic 
force measurement can be made by a setup which 
involves the now common wire strain gage as a signal 
pickup, an amplifier and a recorder. Steel braid shield- 
ed coaxial cable leads are used to reduce magnetic 
signal pickup from the electromagnetic field of the 
welding current. 

Force to Signal—Such dynamic force-measuring de- 
vices are designed to translate mechanical force into 
an electrical signal. The medium chosen is the known 
interrelation between stress and strain for a concen- 
trically loaded column. The strain is transmitted to 
the wire gages which must be properly located on the 
column, four gages being used to compensate for 
possible eccentricity. A modified Wheatstone bridge 
network provides the signal, which is transmitted to 
the oscillograph through the proper stages of amplifi- 
cation. The wire strain gage is a low inertia unit in 
which the resistance varies directly with its length 
and inversely as its cross sectional area. Detail re- 
quirements are that the device function accurately 
within a high density, rapidly fluctuating electro- 
magnetic field created by the welding current; it 
should be insensitive to minor temperature variations 
and should not affect the welding operations. 

Dynamic motion may be recorded, if and when de- 
sired, by securing a signal from a fixed coil and a 
movable core. This secured motion record plotted 
with time as an abscissa shows approach velocity, 
rebound occurrence of indentation, and time and velo- 
city of electrode separation. The lower line of the en- 
velope trace describes the motion of the upper elec- 
trode with respect to the lower one. Strain gages at- 
tached to lever devices have also been used for study- 
ing projection collapse. 

Calibration Simplified — Inability of the movable 
electrode to follow-up the collapsing metal is likely to 

cause difficulty in any resistance welding operation 
but this item becomes most important in the pro- 
jection and flash welding operations, insofar as steel 
is concerned. It is therefore prudent to know in ad- 
vance that a machine purchased for such a project be 
calibrated and proved satisfactory before usage. For- 
tunately for the steel industry, the more rigid re- 
quirements in follow-up speed of the nonferrous me- 
tals for simple spot welding have assured existence 
of low inertia, high speed heads suitable for the weld- 
ing of steel. The motion device or some equivalent in- 
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strument, greatly simplifies the task of machine cali- 
bration for such purposes. 

Initial surface condition of material, as evaluated 
from resistance, can be described by the use of a sur- 
face resistance meter. Here any desired electrode 
shape and composition may be employed with variable 
force and current and the ohmic resistance read off 
the dial directly. 

Because the surface oxides and other foreign ma- 
terial tend to contaminate the contracting ends of the 
electrodes, clean material surfaces are desired. For 
this reason, pickled and oiled or cold finished surfaces 
are normally specified for resistance welding in pro- 
duction. Variations in surface can be evaluated in 
terms of total resistance, which essentially means 
surface resistance. 

But again with the force systems, there is a differ- 
ence between static and dynamic conditions. Metallic 
resistance changes with temperature. A spot weld 
in 0.010-inch sheet may be completed in one cycle of 
a 60 cycle frequency current system, therefore 
average rate of temperature rise may be at least as 
much as 164,000°F per second, even assuming the 
nugget only reached, but did not exceed, the melting 
point of 2800°F. Rapid changes in resistance can 
therefore be anticipated. 

Total Dynamic Resistance Not Measurable—Total 
dynamic resistance during welding, either electrode- 
to-electrode, electrode-to-sheet, or sheet-to-sheet, 
cannot be measured directly at this time. Several at- 
tempts have been made to provide a continuously re- 
cording resistance evaluation device, but none has 
been successful. This value can be calculated from 
the E/I ratio, provided both E and I are accurately 
determined. 

Dynamic voltage may be taken from across the two 
electrodes, shown in the first. illustration, directly 
upon the magnetic oscillograph, or by a direct reading 
meter for an average observation. It is important 
that the inductive pickup be kept small or that it be 
counterbalanced by an internal loop. The preferred 
means would be to conduct the leads internally 
through the axes of the two electrodes. 

Resistance welding currents may vary from a few 
up to 100,000 or more amperes. The most common 
method of measurement is by use of current trans- 
formers surrounding a suitable portion of a conductor. 
This may be done on either the primary windings of 
the transformer or on the secondary. 

Most common practice involves measurement of the 
primary because of an ease of accessibility. When 
current is measured in the secondary circuit, an iron 
core toroid may be employed but for higher magni- 
tude currents an air core toroid, composed of a group 
of individual coils, is superior since it is free of the 
possibilities of magnetic saturation. On shallow throat 
spot and seam welders, on multiple electrode spot 
welders and on projection welders, it is often impos- 
sible to place a pickup coil or current transformer 
around the appropriate current-carrying parts of the 
secondary circuit. 

Actually, no direct reading current meter will give 
precise magnitudes for the current because that value 
is not constant throughout the formation of a weld. 
Secondary current, neglecting welder transformer 
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Seenaniidin The Machinery Field 





FRENCH MACHINE TOOLS: A letter from the com- 
mercial counselor of the French embassy in New 
York reminds us that from September 1, through 
10, 1951, there will be held in Paris what he calls 
the first European Exposition of Machine Tools 
under the European Committee of Co-operation of 
Machine Tool Industries. According to this an- 
nouncement, 600 builders will show more than 
2000 machines and a lot of related equipment. Septem- 
ber in Paris—so the announcement hints—is a par- 
ticularly pleasant period of the year to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. 

With the announcement comes a special show issue, 
dated June, 1951, of la Machine-Outil francaise. This 
130-page trade journal gives convincing evidence that 
France now has a machine tool industry of no mean 
proportions. The immediate conclusion to be drawn 
is that Marshall Plan money has been a distinct stimu- 
lant to this industry. While it does not loom up as a 
prospective competitor to the American machine tool 
industry here in the United States, it certainly does 
show signs of being a lively competitor elsewhere— 
especially in those countries where the metric system 
prevails. 

Study of the well-planned and well-illustrated adver- 
tising in the French trade journal fails to reveal any 
ef the high production station-type machines which 
are familiar sights in American production shops. 
Neither are there any multiple spindle automatics, 
either of bar or chucking types. There are, however, 
a number of business-like appearing single spindle 
automatics, together with about every other type of 
machine tool of high and low production variety. 

Unlike British machine tools—which in recent years 
have come to have a remarkable resemblance to their 
American cousins in external appearance and in in- 
ternal design—these French machines have style all 
their own. To use a western term, they look “tall 
in the saddle’. By that I mean that most of the 
lathes, turret lathes and related machines appear to 
have headstocks which stand much higher above the 
beds than do those of standard American machines. 

The reason for this probably is that thrifty French 
industrialists—with their generally small production 
runs and greater diversity of products—prefer ma- 
chine tools with wider range of work capacity than 
is common here in the United States. This same phil- 
osophy seems to show in the design of many other 
French machines. Their radial drills have extra- 
ordinarily long arms, their vertical milling machines 
have much more overhang than ours, their universal 
milling machines have long overarms. Even their 
gap bed presses have unusually deep throats. These 
characteristics are bound to seem about as peculiar 
to us as did our French allies liking for frog’s legs 
to our Revolutionary ancestors. However, the catch- 
phrase “50,000,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong’? may 
be true as far as the French and certain other foreign 
markets for “machines-outil” are concerned. American 
machine tool builders should investigate the situation 
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with eyes and minds wide open. Remember, a lot of 
us Yankees have learned to appreciate frog’s legs. 


PROTECTION FOR DRAWINGS: Item entitled “Il- 
legible Drawings”, published on the Seen and Heard 
page in the June 25, 1951, issue of STEEL, drew quick, 
meaty comment from Harold A. Zimmer, Transparent 
Shade Co., Los Angeles. 

In a letter neatly encased in one of the company’s 
products—a transparent plastic envelope designed to 
protect working drawings and factory orders against 
rigors of shop service—Mr. Zimmer says: “Your 
cogent paragraphs regarding illegible drawings were 
read here with great interest. The points you made 
are the foundation for the sales in our industrial 
division which has been helping the metalworking 
industry cut losses since beginning of World War II.” 

Mr. Zimmer in turn contributes some cogent para- 
graphs as to how unprotected shop drawings cause 
industrial losses—these being the stage business for 
the following tableau: 

“A man shuts down his machine to read a dirty, 
smudged blueprint, shop order or job ticket. He gives 
up. He approaches the man at the next machine 
and says: ‘Say, Joe, I can’t make this out, can you 
read what it says?’ Joe shuts down his machine and 
takes a look. Finally they call their foreman. 

“All three then discuss production instead of work- 
ing at it—two machines being idle in the meantime. 
When finally they come to a decision, it either is 
‘Guess we’ll take a chance on doing it this way— 
gotta keep ’em rolling,’ or ‘Can’t figure it out—hbetter 
call the blueprint department.’. The first alternative 
carries a 50 per cent possibility of wasted materials 
and labor, the second guarantees lost working time 
and idle machine time.” 

Thanks, Mr. Zimmer. You certainly have amplified 
and implemented our sincere plug for more legible 
shop drawings. Also your incidental plug for your 
own product ably demonstrates the truth of a state- 
ment which appeared on page 77 of our July 9, 1951, 
issue. That statement was: “Selling Isn’t Dead!” 


STANDARDIZED POST HOLES: A most effective 
“preachment” in explanation of—and in support of 
—our American system of voluntary industrial 
standardization, is embodied in a pamphlet en- 
titled The Strange Case of the Seven-Sided Post 
Hole. This was released to me by American Gear 
Manufacturers Association. It is published by 
American Standards Association, 70 East 45th St. 
New York 17. 

With the production of prefabricated post holes as 
its theme, this fable traces development of a trade 
association and of national standardization of the prod- 
ucts. The fable reaches its climax when members 
have to rush to Washington to dissuade experts in 
the five-sided building in Arlington from imposing 
on the industry a seven-sided wartime design in place 
of the standardized, mass produced hexagon models. 
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Integrated Phosphatizing System 


1 lot of e 2 ° e 
es E Cold D 
Brings Economies in Cold Drawing 
led “Il. 
al Chemically bonded lubrication film trims scrap losses, lessens die maintenance 
é “— in forming operations on tube, wire, rod and flat stock. Started with research 
sparent on cold extrusion 
ipany’s ; 


ned to EARLY German work on the cold extrusion of steel 
against disclosed that a key factor was the lubricant used on 
“Your | the metal surface during the drawing operations. 
S were | Hence when Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, undertook 
1 made its research program on cold extrusion (STEEL, July 
lustrial 25 and Aug. 1, 1949) attention was devoted to phos- 
orking phatizing as a pretreatment for cold shaping. New 
‘ar IE types of phosphate coating chemical baths were de- 
| para- veloped and later engineers of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
cause Co. were brought into the program. Joint research 
ss for by the two companies has resulted in the evolution 
of the Pennsalt ‘“Foscoat” metal preparation process. 
dirty, Of interest to the metalworking industry are results 
2 gives which have been attained with the process in applica- 
achine tions like tube drawing, wire drawing, deep drawing 
in you or ironing, deep stamping, cold heading, etc. The 
ne and chemically bonded lubrication film has demonstrated 
such economies as elimination of intermediate press 








work- operations, as well as annealing and chemical treat- 
ntime. ments; increased production with existing equipment; 
her is reduction in scrap losses, and extension of die life. 
way— Die Life Up 244 Times—For example, in wet draw- 
better ing of fine steel wire, application of the phosphate 
native process resulted in a claimed 40 per cent increase 
terials in production rate and a 250 per cent increase in die 
> time 


: Reduced scrap losses and less downtime for die 
plified maintenance have resulted from phosphatizing flat 
legible stock used in drawing this gasoline pump dome. 
* your White liquid is lubricant applied manually 
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Above—Tubular steel 
section was drawn 
from the cup in four 
operations with no 
intermediate anneal- 
ing and a single ap- 
plication of phos- 
phate coating. Re- 
duction in wall thick- 
ness is on the order 
of 85 per cent 


Wire on the lower 


ge portion of the spin- 
_ dle has been phos- 


phatized before 
drawing, contrasting 


| with lime-coated 


material above. 


| Dark color and high 


gloss are character- 
istic; drawing speed 
was up 40 per cent 






























life. In dry drawing of steel wire shapes, such as 
triangle and square wire, from round stock, one 
application of the phosphatizing permitted drawing 
to finished shape without anneals and recoating for- 
merly required. 

Production use of the process at Heintz has made 
possible substantial economies in fabrication of auto- 
matic washing machine steel tubs, reductions in 
scrap losses due to rejects and in down-time for ston- 
ing dies being reported to have brought an increase in 
output of 140 per cent. In deep drawing or ironing of 
steel cartridge cases, 80 per cent reductions in wall 
thickness are claimed possible with a single applica- 
tion of phosphatizing, without intermediate annealing 
—a i00 per cent improvement over conventional prac- 
tice. 

In rod-pulled tube drawing, overall reductions of 80 
per cent were achieved with a single application— 
a 60 per cent improvement; while in a tube mill using 
plug drawing reductions of 60 per cent were made— 
a 60 per cent improvement over former practice. 

Carrier for Lubricant—The coating is a specially 
formulated phosphate which can be applied by im- 
mersion, flooding or spraying to form a strong, ad- 
herent film chemically bonded to the steel. This highly 
adsorbent coating functions as a carrier for an organic 
lubricant which is designed to react with the phos- 
phate, in addition to being physically absorbed and 
adsorbed. The combined action is said to give a heat- 
resistant surface interlocked with the steel base and 
having exceptional adherence even under the most 
severe working conditions. 


In view of the importance of proper precleaning and 
preparation for cold working, the complete process 
has been worked out to include pickling and special 
alkaline cleaners, sold by Pennsalt under the product 
name Fosciean. This is pointed to as an. advantage 
to plant users in that Pennsalt, which has formed a 
new sales group to merchandise the system, will be 
able to supply a completely integrated process, with 


Steel billet (left) has been given phosphatizing treat- 
ment before backward cold extrusion.to the cup 
(right), first step in forming hollow cylindrical bodies 
such as shell cases. Reduction is about 50 per cent 
overall. Alternate method would be to hot forge 


or hot upset a billet of about twice the starting size 
72 used in extrusion 


y 






all necessary chemical ingredients as well as technical 
service. The latter includes layout and equipment de- 
sign as well as mechanical engineering service on tool 
and die design to insure optimum performance with 
the new lubricant. 

In early research (1949) by Heintz on phosphatiz- 
ing for severe cold reduction it was reported coating 
weights between 1.5 and 4 grams per square foot were 
advisable. The solution was based on the zinc phos- 
phate and zinc nitrate content, with the proportion 
between phosphoric acid (as P,O;) and nitric acid 
(NO) in the operating solution being 1:1. The bath 


. showed approximately the following content: Zinc 20, 


P.O; 25, NO, 27, ni¢kel 0.1-0.2 and copper 0.004-0.005 
grams per liter. In the past two years there have been 
a number of modifications of solutions and cycling de- 
tails, about which Pennsalt for the moment is not 
releasing information because of the “patent situa- 
tion.” 

Clean-Pickle-Coat-Lubricate—However, a_ typical 
cycle for treating steel prior to cold working is as 
follows: 1. Immersion for 3-5 minutes in 4-6 oz/gal 
alkaline cleaner at 200-212° F (not used in connection 
with rod or wire). 2. Cold water rinse. 3. Immersion 
for 5-30 minutes in 10 per cent sulphuric acid solu- 
tion at 140-160 ° F (not used for stampings). 4. Cold 
water rinse. 5. Into phosphatizing bath for 3-5 min- 
utes, temperature 160-180° F. 6. Cold water rinse. 
7. Immersion for 1 minute in 0.1 per cent inhibitor 
rinse. 8. Immersion for 1-5 minutes in 5-10 per cent 
lubricating solution at 180° F. Lubricant is usually 
applied by spraying or manually at presses in the 
case of stampings. 

Type of lubricant varies with the application, there 
being a dozen or more developed for the purpose. 
One type which has been used is a 2 per cent sul- 
phonated tallow emulsified in a 114 per cent sodium 
stearate solution. 

The process already is being used regularly in a 
number of plants cold working steel, and the im- 
mediate objective is to extend it to other cold working 
operations where it may be applicable. The system has 
been employed successfully in conjunction with all 
grades of plain carbon and SAE alloy steels, plus 
some medium alloy grades. At present, it is not in- 
tended for use with stainless or other high-alloy 
steels. 
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Refined Honing Method 


Levels “Hills and Valleys” 


PROFITABLE use of Superfinishing, a process which 
produces a fine geometrical surface, is illustrated by 
results experienced by the Woodward Governor Co., 
Rockford, Ill., during the last two years. The example 
is a main drive shaft of a diesel engine governor which 
operates in a vertical plane with an oil seal installed 
within a mounting flange. The function of the seal 
is to prevent engine oil from entering the governor 
housing and contaminating the sump oil. 

Prior to the current finishing method, the oil seal 
surface of the shaft was carefully ground to a finish 
of approximately 10-15 micro-inches rms. While this 
provided a normally good bearing surface, neverthe- 
less, with wear, occasionally added governor mainte- 
nance was required because of oil leakage. Such leak- 
age in diesel service requires immediate attention. 
Thus, efforts were concentrated toward finding a 
means of reducing frictional heat and wear, and there- 
by increasing seal life and minimizing maintenance. 

800% Longer Life—Accordingly, finishing methods 
were changed to include a final Superfinishing opera- 
tion on the shaft oil seal bearing area. This has re- 
sulted in an increase of 800 per cent in oil seal life, 
according to operating records to date. 

As shown in the first illustration, a Gisholt model 
51 Superfinisher is employed. The work can be easily 
performed on this machine by a girl operator at speed 
that adds little to overall costs. Parts are received 
at the machine with a ground finish of 10-15 micro- 
inches rms. Material is AISI A8642 steel hardened 


Below—View of inspection equipment and setup. Dial indicator 
checks dimensional accuracy. Brush analyzer is employed for 
Finishing operation is performed while 
operator handles inspection. Production averages 40 pieces per 
hour. Inset shows closeup of driveshaft part in position. Oscil- 
latory motion of stone on rotating workpiece produces 3 rms 
finish. Right—Bearing faces of all these parts are Superfinished 


micro-inch checking. 





to 45-55 Rockwell C. Surface 14}-inch wide on the 
0.8110 diameter is finished to 3 micro-inches rms at a 
production rate of 40 pieces per hour. 

Before and after inspection of the workpiece is done 
by the machine operator. Loading, unloading, and 
inspecting can be accomplished just as rapidly as the 
operator can conveniently complete these functions. 
Inspection is employed as a safeguard to insure re- 
quired dimensional accuracy of preceding operations, 
as well as of the Superfinishing. 

Other Parts Improved—Speed of operation and the 
profitable results achieved has led to increased use 
of the method on other component parts to further 
improve quality and service of the product. A sum- 
mary of material specifications and the type of finish 
used is as follows: 


Name of Part Material Hardness SF Area Finish 
(1) Drive Shaft AISI A8642 45-55 Rockwell C .811 dia. x 3 rms 
Steel 1-15-64 wide 
(2) Power Piston 360018 C.H. .005 deep, .5515dia.x 2rms 
Assembly Steel Rockwell 88-92 2.250 wide 


15N 
AISI C-1118 C.H. .010 deep, .436 dia. x 4 rms 
Rockwell 88-92 1% wide 


(3) Lower Control 
Pilot Valve Steel 


(4) Rotating Bushing AISI A8620 Cc. -005 7498 dia.x 5rms 
Steel ee Rockwell 1.062 wide 

Benefits obtained through Superfinishing internal 
operating parts are threefold: Sensitivity is greatly 
improved; more exact fitting with few rejects is pos- 
sible; and by reducing frictional drag, danger of seiz- 
ure and excessive wear is correspondingly reduced. 
This process of producing superior cylindrical sur- 
faces can be incorporated in a production system con- 
veniently, with small outlay in capital investment and 
with only little added production time. 
























NEW FA | R N G AR C H - « «lessens Fantail Erosion 





General view of a fairing arch 
installed and its method of sus- 
pension. Note that not one 
special shaped tile and/or cast- 
ing is used in the construction 


REFRACTORIES and their installation probably are 
the greatest single item of maintenance cost in any 
steel plant. As unscheduled furnace shutdowns for 
masonry arch repairs prove costly in lost production, 
suspended or supported arches have proved their 
worth in many ways, such as affording longer cam- 
paigns and increased production. 

Because all makes of suspended arch designs need 
refinement, an endeavor will be made to outline a few 
problems faced by the brick mason and give the solu- 
tions that have been developed. In building the con- 
nection between the curved fantail and the sloping 
chill wall of open-hearth furnaces, trouble is encoun- 
tered because in some cases the bottom of the chill 
wall will be higher than the bottom of the fantail 
arch. In the next furnace, the reverse may be true. 
Sometimes in making a connection between the two 
diverging arches, the chill wall will be sloping for its 
entire length—then again, part of the chill wall may 
be sloping and connected to a horizontal arch extend- 
ing over the slag pocket. 

Heretofore the solution has been to square out the 
fantail nosing with angular tiles attached to the arch 
supporting castings and steel. 

Co-Ordinated Effort Required—lIf metal clad or 
metal encased basic brick are used, further problems 
are added, since the special tiles required must be de- 
veloped and manufactured to meet specific conditions. 
To properly make a connection between the chill wall 
and fantail nosing, requires the best efforts and co- 
ordination on the part of all concerned. 

When it was decided to expand our arch and wall 
developments and enter the steel industry, we were 
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intrigued by the seemingly unsurmountable difficulties 
and problems confronting the masonry superintend- 
ent. Our study of this problem resulted in the devel- 
opment of what is called a “fairing arch.” The word 
“fairing” means: A member or structure, the pri- 
mary function of which is to produce a smooth out- 
line and to reduce drag or head resistance. With this 
approach we were able to eliminate the projection of 
“squared” nosing tiles from the path of gases travel- 
ing to and heated air from the checker chamber. 


Turbulence Eliminated—It is well known to open- 
hearth operators that where squared tiles project into 
the path of the gas flow, a turbulence or eddying oc- 
curs which causes excessive erosion of the fantail 
arches. Knowing these problems, the solution was 
relatively simple—just hang the tiles individually or 
in pairs so that the bottom of each tile would have the 
fairing contour. A uniform minimum burning depth 
of refractories should be maintained in all portions of 
this arch connection by using, where necessary, some 
tiles longer than others. To adjust tiles in position 
to the proper height requires the use of adjustable 
refractory hanger rods. 

To further simplify the problem, the fantail nosing 
is completely eliminated in the area of the roof where 
the fairing occurs, thus the arch can extend back to 
and become a part of the fantail arch. 

If the fantail nosing supporting girder is located en- 
tirely too low to permit this fairing, it should be 
raised high enough to allow the arch to pass beneath. 
A short beam extending only the length of the fan- 
tail nosing can be used to support the radial portion 
of the arch. 
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‘stretches yield 


Regardless of free or controlled supply of your light gauge 
cold rolled strip and/or spring steel you can always count 
on more feet per lb., more finished parts per ton from 
Thinsteel. Precision rolling and advanced processing tech- 
niques have assured greater yield for many years to users 
of CMP Thinsteel; provided the margin of difference 
(through close tolerances and exacting physicals) for 


improved production and product betterment. 


Perhaps we can’t supply your requirements now, how- 
ever we welcome your interest for future needs and will 


be pleased to send you information. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN |, OHIO 


New York © Chicago ® Indianapolis @ Detroit @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles @ Cleveland 





LOW CARBON, HIGH CARBON (Annealed or Tempered) STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY GRADES, ELECTRO ZINC COATED ARE AVAILABLE FROM: 


THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. of CALIFORNIA, 6600 McKinley Avenue, Los Angeles 
Phone: Pleasant 3-1291 
THE gre STEEL CO., 750 Boulevard, Kenilworth, New Jersey 
nes: N. Y., COrtlandt 7-2427; N, J., UNionville 2-6900 
PRECISION erent “WAREHOUSE, INC., 4425 W. Kinzie, Chicago « Phone: COlumbus 1-2700 
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Industrial Trucks Mechanize 
New Sales Warehouse 


LATEST application of powered industrial trucks to 
handling material at the Towson, Md., plant of Black 
& Decker, manufacturers of portable electric tools 
and accessories, is in the company’s new sales ware- 
house. In this building, with 60,000 sq ft of floor 
space some 50,000 of which is devoted to storage 
operations, two 2000-pound capacity telescopic lift fork 
trucks, plus a 4000-pound powered pallet-handling 
hand truck, comprise the industrial truck fleet. Be- 
cause’ of the 16-foot ceiling approximately 750,000 
cu ft of storage area is available, the fork trucks 
tiering material to an extreme height of 15 feet. 

The former warehouse had 30,000 sq ft of floor 
space, 914-foot ceilings. Practically every piece of 
material stored in this building was handled manually, 
with a crew of 18 men engaged in handling operations. 
In the new building all handling operations possible— 
including the loading of trailer trucks with outbound 
merchandise—are performed by.the powered trucks. 

100 Tons a Day—The two rider-type fork trucks are 
operated by girls. They are able, with the fork truck- 
pallet system to handle approximately 100 tons a day, 
or slightly more than 2000 tons of merchandise a 
month, in and out of storage, doing work that under 
former manual methods required a 12-man crew to 
perform. The total warehouse shipping force num- 
bers 18 persons, most of whom were in the former 
material handling crew. 

While at first glance it would seem that the com- 
pany was compelled to increase its warehouse force 
by 50 per cent, the force in effect remains the same 
in number as previously. All are kept busy be- 
cause the crew handles many times the volume for- 
merly processed. Production also is keeping pace 
with the advanced handling methods; raw materials 
move into the production line faster, while finished 





Utilizing a special storage rack, each unit of which 

can accommodate a 300-pound load, a powered 

fork truck tiers a full load of coil steel used in 
making motor laminations 


product is removed with the same speed, and does not 
pile up awaiting removal. 

Use of powered industrial trucks at Black & Decker 
goes back to 1930 when a 400-pound capacity, high- 
lift platform truck was placed in operation in the 
production department, handling skid-loads of material 
into, along and out of production lines. The original 
truck still is used round-the-clock in the plant. 

Special Racks Used—Trucks in the production de- 
partment handle skid-boxes and large tote pans of 
material into assembly lines, and move semifinished, 
or completed assemblies into the storeroom warehouse 
area. Machined items also are handled in skid-bins, 
Coil steel, used in motor laminations, is placed in a 
special type of rack, both for storage and for han- 
dling. These racks designed and made at the Black 
& Decker plant, hold the coils vertically. Recesses, 
faced with flanges, are located in the bottom of the 
four legs of a rack. These recesses fit over flanged 
points on the top of the legs, providing self-adjusting 
stabilizing legs, insuring rigidity when the racks are 
tiered three or four high in storage. 

Because the new warehouse building is located some 


_ distance from the main buildings, material is trans- 


ported from the shipping area of the latter to the 
warehouse by means of over-the-road trailer trucks. 
These are loaded with goods destined for: warehouse 
storage and outward shipment by means’ of powered 
fork trucks. At destination, the palletized loads are 
removed by means of the powered hand truck. 
Maintenance of the entire fleet of powered industrial 
trucks is on a continuous basis, with the units being 
checked and examined during the second, or 4 to 12 
shift at night. All trucks are in service approximately 
71% hours of the first shift, with part of the fleet 
being utilized on the second shift, and-one or more 
units in intermittent service during the third shift. 


Tool Crib Controls Explained 


A three way control of tools, jigs and dies is de- 
scribed by Remington Rand Inc. in a_ new folder 
called, “Seven Ways to Save with Simplified Tool Crib 
Control”. Two basic systems are recommended, 
Kolect-A-Matic and Kardex, depending on the amount 
of detail desired. 

During the last war, the tool crib control system 
resulted in increased production and seven definite 
savings listed in the folder. With a proved-in-practice, 
positive control, production is increased at the same 
time tool loss, repair, breakage, investment and pur- 
chasing costs are reduced. A carboned triplicate 
form, filled in once by each worker when he withdraws 
a tool, provides a form for inventory, a record of 
tools lost, damaged or stolen and a record of with- 
drawals. Both charge-outs and returns are quick and 
easy without the sacrifice of either close control or 
accountability of tools. Automatic distribution of 
tool costs to particular jobs or departments affects 
easier and more accurate depreciation charges, which 
show up in tax savings. © 

For details about tool crib control, request pamph- 
let KD 641 from Management Controls Division, Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Production— production—more production—that’s 
the pressure today. More and more output is needed, 
from every machine, operator, kilowatt and square 
foot. Are you getting work output that can’t be 
exceeded by any new production methods—such 
as those offered by the most advanced types of 





Cash in these 
Vital Production 


Savings 





modern Monarch Lathes? Before you say “Yes”, 
study the Monarch plus values below. Figure how 
these savings might be translated into improved 
output for you. Then, let’s get down to cases—and 
let a Monarch sales engineer furnish actual studies 
on the jobs you’ve got right now. 


* 2. 2 2 


SAVE VITAL MATERIALS. Scrap losses, espe- 
cially with unskilled manpower, can be high. Great 
reductions in spoilage occur when Monarch’s dupli- 


cating methods replace the human factor in repetitive turning. 


SAVE ON SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS. With 
less stock left to remove, grinding time is often 
reduced by as much as 50%. 


CONSERVE SCARCE SKILLED MANPOWER. 
Even green personnel can operate Tracer-Controlled 
Monarch Lathes, once the job has been set up. 


x * 


Want to cash in on these Monarch savings? We 
make a complete line of Production, Toolmakers’ and 
Engine Lathes and three kinds of Tracer Controls 
applicable to most of them—the Monarch-Keller, 





== FOR A GOOD 


TURNING MACHINES 


TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 


MULTIPLY OPERATOR’S OUTPUT. Case 
histories show many instances where one Tracer- 
Controlled Monarch Lathe has replaced three or 


even four conventional machines. The fact that he can readily 
run two machines, on many classes of work, doubles the 
operator's output. 


SAVE ON TOOLS. Save time and money on 
costly form tools—save on tool-sharpening and 
tool change time with the Monarch Tracer-Con- 


trolled single tool metal turning principle. Insert-type tools 
save even more! Let us show actual figures. 


~* + F 


Air-Gage Tracer and Motor Trace Controls. We’ll 
gladly furnish complete information and data. Just 
ask us for Booklets, indicating your interests... 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio. 



















Tests on high-speed cold strip mills 
emphasize that variations in the 
speed of rolling affect the thickness 
of the finished product. Study pur- 
ports to show that thickness of oil 
film in backup roll bearing may 
exert wide influence on the subject 


PART VII 

THAT the thickness or gage of the finished strip is 
affected by variations in the speed of rolling has long 
been known; the tests of Stoltz and Brinks®* on the 
high-speed mill at Weirton, and of Ford? on the experi- 
mental mill at Sheffield, showed this clearly. Both 
mills were equipped with roll pressure meters. Stoltz 
and Brinks found that both the reduction and the roll 
force increased when the speed was increased, but 
Ford found that, in all except the first pass, while the 
reduction increased, the roll force decreased with ris- 
ing speed. In the tests of Stoltz and Brinks, the op- 
erators were continually adjusting the screwdown po- 
sitions and the tensions in the attempt to maintain 
- uniform gage of the finished strip; whereas in Ford’s 
tests, the screwdown setting remained unchanged, and 
no tension was used. 


Stoltz and Brinks suggested as an explanation of 
their results, the increase of oil film thickness in the 
backup roll bearings, as the speed increased. The 
author made some calculations concerning this, the 
results of which will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Speed Affects Position of Journal—Theoretically, in 
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Fig. 26—Shift of position of roll axis, due to change 
of oil film in bearing as speed is increased 
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a bearing in which “hydrodynamic” oil film conditions 
exists, according to E. Falz** the center of tne journal 
(in this case the roll neck) is displaced as the speed 
increases, along a semicircular path indicated by A-D- 
E-B in Fig. 26, from point A at very low speed to 
point B at extremely high speed, when it becomes 
practically concentric with the center of the hearing 
shell. Various experimenters have accurately measured 


the path of the shaft center, and found that it fol- 


lows fairly closely the theoretical path, as indicated 
by the broken line just inside the semicircle in Fig. 
26. 

In the strip mill, the axis of the lower roll might be 
at D when rolling at 400 fpm, and at EF when rolling 
at 4000 fpm. 

According to the author’s calculations, for a bear- 
ing of 3214 inches diameter x 2914 inches length, 
under a load of 775,000 pounds (an average value 
from Stoltz and Brinks’ tests), lubricated with oil hav- 
ing a viscosity assumed to be 1370 seconds Saybolt 
Universal at 100° F or about 0.0130 kg-sec/m? at an 
assumed average temperature of 125° F, the increase 
of the distance between centers of upper and lower 
backup rolls due to decrease of oil film thickness re- 
sulting from decrease of speed, would be as shown in 
Fig. 27, for several values of the diametral clearance 
in the bearing. 

Clearance Difficult To Determine — The difficulty 
lies in determining or estimating the clearance actual- 
ly existing under operating temperature conditions. 
The diametral clearance between the roll neck bearing 
and its brass or bushing, as machined (hence when 
both parts are at room temperature), for rolls of the 
size of the Aliquippa or the Weirton mill is 0.030 to 
0.035-inch. But a difference of only 100°F. between 
the average temperature of the roll neck or its sleeve 
and the temperature of the bearing shell or chock 
(the roll neck being the hotter) would be sufficient to 
produce a difference in expansion of 0.020-inch, hence 
to reduce the clearance to about a third of its magni- 
tude when cold. Actual temperature measurements 
are lacking, and other thermal data are insufficient 
to permit them to be calculated with reasonable ac- 
curacy. 

However, a clue is furnished by the statement of 
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FOR 775,000-POUND LOAD ON EACH BEARING 32 42" DIA. x 29 44" 
LONG, WITH OPERATING CLEARANCES MARKED ON CURVES. 
OIL VISCOSITY =1370 SEC. SAYBOLT UNIV. AT 100° F,OR 48% OF 
THIS = 0.0130 KG X SEC /M? AT I25°F AVERAGE TEMP. 
ANGULAR: VELOCITY = 30.2 RADIANS /SEC AT 4000 FT/MIN. 
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Fig. 27—Calculated increase of di:tance between 

centers of upper and lower rolls, due to charge of 

oil film in bearings, when strip speed is reduced 
from 4000 fpm 


Powell?? that the clearance in the backup roll bear- 
ings of the Aliquippa mill had to be increased from 
the original 0.020-inch to 0.030-inch. The difference, 
or 0.010-inch, represents the minimum possible value 
of the operating clearance; it would correspond to 
zero thickness of oil film at operating temperature 
in the case of the original 0.020-inch cold clearance. 
But since actual seizing of the bearing apparently did 
not occur before the clearance was increased, the 
present operating clearance in the Aliquippa mill must 
be somewhat more than 0.010-inch, possibly 0.0125 or 
0.0150-inch. The backup roll bearing diameter in this 
mill is not greatly different from that of the Weirton 
mill. 

Consider Spring of Mill—Comparing the curves for 
various clearances in Fig. 27 with the Stoltz and 
Brinks curve (broken line) of increase of gage of strip 
with decrease of speed, the near-coincidence with the 
0.010-inch clearance curve might be thought to show 
the latter to be correct, but the effect of the spring 
of the rolls, housings and other mill parts has yet to 
be taken into account. Only in passes Nos. 4 and 5 
would a rolling speed of approximately 4000 fpm be 
reached; for pass No. 4, Stoltz and Brinks found a 
decrease of about 9 per cent in the measured force as 
ine speed was reduced to 400 fpm. They also es- 
timated the total spring of the mill to be about 0.050- 
inch under full load (which figure, incidentally, seems 
high). Hence the elastic spring-back due to the de- 
crease of force would move the bearing blocks closer 
together to the extent of 9 per cent of 0.050-inch, or 
0.0045-inch. For 0.015-inch operating clearance in 
the backup roll bearings, the increase of gage of the 
strip, as the speed is decreased from about 4000 to 
400 fpm, would then be 0.0094-inch (from Fig. 27, for 
91 per cent of load) minus 0.0045-inch or 0.0049-inch. 
For 0.0125-inch operating clearance, the increase of 
gage would be 0.0063-inch (Fig. 27) minus 0.0045- 
inch or 0.0018-inch. 
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Stoltz and Brinks’ measured values are inte 
diate between these figures, averaging about 0. 
inch. However, a complicating factor in their t 
was, as they stated, the manipulation of the screw 
downs arid adjustment of the tensions by the 
operators in the attempt to maintain constant gage 
strip during the slowing-down (which is required in 
order to thread the end of a new coil through the 


rolls) and the speeding-up, as well as to compensate 
for the variation of thickness from one end to the 


other of the entering hot-rolled strip. Some engineers 
also have expressed doubt as to the reliability of the 
Stoltz and Brinks results because of reported unsat- 
isfactory operation of the tension-regulating devices 
during the tests. 


Watch the Sleeve-Bearing Clearance—The smaller © 


the operating clearance in the sleeve bearings, the 
sharper is the knee of the corresponding curve in Fig, 


27 and the lower is the speed above which the effect © 


of change of oil film thickness becomes negligible, 

With 0.015-inch clearance, there is still some varia- 
tion at speeds as high as 2000 fpm, according to the - 
calculations, whereas with 0.010-inch operating clear- © 
ance there is negligible change above 750 fpm. On 
the other hand, the smaller the bearing clearance the 
greater is the danger of cumulative build-up of tem- 
perature differences with consequent wiping, seizing 
and scoring which may ruin not only the brasses or 

bushings but the steel sleeves forming the roll neck 
bearing surfaces; hence the necessity for continual 
observation and accurate control of the temperature © 
of the oil entering and leaving the bearings of high- 

speed mills. 

Calculated data in Fig. 27 are not presented as 
exact figures, since the variation of temperature and 
therefore of oil viscosity around the bearing circum- 
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Fig. 28—Stress-strain curves at different speeds of 
deformation of 0.60 per cent carbon steel, normal- 
ized. (Morrison*) 
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...and see what Illinois Tool Works Certified 
Unground Hobs will do in your shop. Detailed 
information is included on tolerances, per- 
formance characteristics and application. 
Remember, every Illinois Tool Works Certified 
Unground Hob is shipped with the automati- 
cally produced Toolgraph* Chart, your certi- 
ficate of accuracy! Send for your copy of 
“Certified Unground Hobs by Illinois Tool 
Works” now! 
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Showing progressive operations in the manufacture of clamp for telephone headset jack. Courtesy, 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corporation, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Careful Planning Before Production 
Avoids Trouble in Deep Drawing Brass 


As in all things, experience in the 
deep drawing of brass and other cop- 
per-base alloys is the best teacher. The 
reshaping of flat metal into various 
cup-shaped objects on an efficient pro- 
duction basis is an intricate procedure, 
and involves skills and know-how. It 
is, therefore, wise to investigate the 
problem carefully before attempting 
to go into production. Help for the de- 
termination of the proper alloy for the 
particular job, and often suitable fab- 
ricating techniques as well, can be ob- 
tained from our Metallurgical Labora- 
tory and from our literature such as 
Bridgeport’s “Technical Handbook.” 


The illustration shows the progres- 
sive operations used in the production 
of a clamp for a telephone headset 
jack. This involves the deep drawing 
of a rectangular cup, which is not easy. 
Secondary blanking operations on the 
bottom of the cup and the formation 
of the brackets are shown in the small 
samples in the foreground. Consider- 
able experimental work was done and 
further developments of the tools were 
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necessary, which involved making two 
draws to obtain sufficient depth of cup. 
It was also found advisable to increase 
the width of the strip metal. The 
change to a lard oil lubricant was also 
helpful. 

Factors to Consider. 

The following check-list should be 
helpful in demonstrating the various 
points which must be carefully con- 
sidered before drawing work is actu- 
ally begun. 

1. Stock — The flat metal must be 
wide enough to compensate for con- 
traction of the blank during cup- 
ping. Alloy, gauge, tolerance require- 
ments; temper; diameter of arbor 
are essential. 


2. Punch and Die Radii— Normal 
die radius is between 5 and 10 
times the thickness of the metal.Too 
large or too small a die radius may 
cause trouble. 

3. Die Finish — Careful polishing of 
the die is important, since there is 
a great deal of motion between the 
metal and the die. Dies should be 





lapped in the direction of metal 
flow. 

4. Blank Holder Pressure — If the 
blank is not held tightly, the cir. 
cumferential forces in the perimeter 
of the blank will produce wrinkling, 
If blank holder pressure is too great, 
thickening of the blank will be pre. 
vented, and may result in fracturing 
of the cup. 


5. Diameter Reductions—In the pro- 
duction of a normal cup for redraw. 
ing, the most satisfactory diameter 
reduction ranges between 40 and 
46%. This produces a cup about 
equal in height and diameter. In 
making greater reductions, difficulty 
is encountered in regulating blank 
holding pressures, and there is dan- 
ger in the softer alloys of fracturing 
the cup. In progressive die opera- 
tions, such as the clamp described 
above, successive redraws after the 
cupping operation are held to ap 
proximately 15%, since there are no 
intermediate anneals. ; 


6. Lubricants—A lubricant must be 
used to reduce friction to a mini- 
mum and prevent metal-to-metal 
contact. It must first wet the surface 
thoroughly, and have sufficient body 
to stay in place under forming and 
drawing pressure. The choice of lu- 
bricant for a job depends on several 
factors, including the severity of 
work, equipment used, production 
run, means of application and cost. 
Usually simple soap solutions are 
satisfactory, but lard oils, vegetable 
oils and other lubricants are often 
used. 


7. Metal Surface Finish—This is im- 
portant especially in deep drawing 
operations such as in progressive 
and eyelet types of work. 

This list is intended simply to point 
out some of the factors influencing suc- 
cess in drawing. Specific problems 
naturally arise in every individual job. 
Bridgeport will be glad to help cus- 
tomers with these problems by sharing 
its vast reservoir of experience ac- 
quired in the production and fabrica- 
tion of copper-base alloys. (6831) 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article is one of a series of discussions by 
. L. Bulow, corrosion metallurgist of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company. 


DEZINCIFICATION 
CORROSION (Cont'd) 
Effect of Protective Scales 

Certain waters which have deposited 
magnesium silicate or silica scales or 
coatings on brass surfaces are without 
effect on the brass. Under such condi- 
tions these silica or silicate scales are 
completely protective to the underly- 
ing metal and the alloy may last in- 
definitely. Dense adherent calcium car- 
bonate scales are also effective in re- 
ducing or preventing dezincification 
but if too thick they will cut down the 
heat transfer rate of the metal. 


Non-Scaling Waters Are Corrosive 


Dezincification is most likely to 
occur in non-scale forming fresh or 
salt waters. In many instances, diffi- 
culty from dezincification in suscep- 
tible brasses is unknown until such 
time as a scale forming water is soft- 
ened by water treatment. Then it be- 
comes necessary to use those copper- 
base alloys which are resistant to 
dezincification such as red brass, inhib- 
ited yellow brasses, arsenical Muntz, 
Admiralty or aluminum brass. The 
other alternative is to hold the mineral 
balance in the water at such a level 
that it will be slightly scale-forming. 

It has been clearly demonstrated 
over a period of years that the greatest 
difficulty due to dezincification in non- 





inhibited yellow brasses has occurred 
in non-scale forming waters. For the 
most part such waters have a calcium 
carbonate saturation index of from mi- 
nus 0.5 up to minus 3.5. This is usually 
characteristic of a water having a low 
total solids and calcium content and an 
appreciable amount of bicarbonate. 


Effect of pH Values 

Dezincification can occur in fresh 
and salt waters with the pH ranging 
from 5.0:to 8.0 or higher. The pH value 
in itself is not particularly significant. 
It can, however, become very impor- 
tant where adjustment in the pH may 
lead to mineral scale formation or the 
dissolving of mineral scales. 

Non-scale forming waters, such as a 
solution of sodium chloride, will lead 
to dezincification in a non-inhibited 
yellow brass in the presence of de- 
posits at any pH value, ranging from 
pH 1.0 up to. a pH of 12. In such 
media, however, the tendency of plug- 
type dezincification is more marked in 
the higher pH range and the tendency 
for general dezincification is greater in 
the lower pH range, with a rather 
broad twilight zone in the central sec- 
tion of the pH scale. This is evidently 
due to the solubility of the zinc corro- 
sion products in solutions having either 
a very low or a very high pH value. 

At this point, it is of interest to note 
that sea water having a pH of 8.0 leads 
to general dezincification of unin- 
hibited Muntz metal at a rate of about 
.009 ipy. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 














This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many difierent sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


Oil Cooler controls temperature of cutting 
oil, lubricating oil and hydraulic oil. The unit 
is designed for use with machine tools, to dis- 
sipate heat generated during operation, and 
maintain the most desirable temperature for 
longer tool life and more uniform work. Oil 
is pumped from machine tool oil sump 
through cooling unit and back to machine. 
Any standard cial densing unit 
can be used with the cooler. No. 1154 





Portable Hydraulic Cutter for rod and bars 
up to 1 1/16 in. diameter, wire rope up to 
1% in. and cable up to 31 in. Cutting head 
is connected to hydraulic pump by 25 foot 
flexible hose. Head weighs 38 pounds and 
delivers 60,000 pound thrust. Electric motor 
or gasoline engine may be used for power. 

No. 1155 


Electric Counters for light and heavy ap- 
plications operate at 1,000 and 800 counts 
per minute respectively. Both models have 
6 figure capacity, are resettable, and operate 
on 110 v, 60 cy a-c. They are totally en- 
closed for protection against dust and mois- 
ture. Voltage fluctuations are said to have 
no effect on their accuracy. No. 1156 


Metal Surface Protection from flame spat- 
ter, arc, etc. is offered by new paste com- 
pound. It can be spread with welding flux 
over area to be protected, and the dried resi- 
due removed after welding operation. 

No. 1157 


Double-Cut Files have staggered tooth de- 
sign which operates on cutting rather than 
scraping principle. Overlapping teeth are 
said to provide a smooth cut, while under- 
cut teeth provide faster removal of chips. 
Open gullets reportedly prolong file life. 

No. 1158 


Drilling and Countersinking Machine 
features a foot-operated gear and rack mecha- 
nism which moves the opposed spindles in 
equal amounts through their maximum 1 in. 
of travel. Work is held in a fixture at the 
center of the machine, 4% in. above the base 
plate. The two motor assemblies are bolted 
at various center distances on this plate. 
Maximum distance between chucks is 20 in. 
Motors are available for speeds from 900 to 
3600 rpm., operating on 220 or 440 v, three 
phase a-c. No. 1159 


Portable Hardness Tester will test rounds 
and flats to 4 in., reading in Rockwell A, B 
and C scales, from which Brinell equivalents 
can be figured. Equipment for the C-frame 
instrument includes a diamond penetrator, a 
1/16 in. ball penetrator, a flat anvil, two 
V-anvils, an adapter and extension, two hard- 
steel test blocks, a brass test block, and 
hinged cover base. No. 1160 


Rotary Cutters of tungsten carbide are 
available in ten shapes. Each shape is made 
in head diameters of 1%, %, % and ¥ inch. 
Heads are form ground concentric with the 
shanks for high speed and feed operation. 

jo. 
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ference are not known with accuracy. Furthermore, 
since the heat developed by friction in the bearing is 
less at low than at high speed, the temperature must 
be lower and the average viscosity of the oil film 
higher at threading speeds. In the absence of data 
on the change of temperature with speed, this has not 
been taken into account; its effect would be to in- 
crease the oil film thickness at low speeds above the 
calculated values and reduce, at least to some extent, 
the magnitude of the change of the distance between 
roll axes from full speed to threading speed shown in 
Fig. 27. Again, as pointed out by J. H. Hitchcock, 
both the roll-neck sleeve and the bearing chock, and 
with the latter the bushings or brasses, deform under 
the pressure, changing the shape slightly from the 
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Fig. 29—Bauschinger effect and plastic hysteresis 
after repeated reversal of stress. (b and c, accord- 
ing to Popplewell**) 


perfect cylindrical form and producing a variation of 
unknown amount in the radial clearance around the 
circumference. In the author’s opinion, the deforma- 
tion probably acts in the direction of increasing the 
effective clearance in the region of highest pressure, 
but this is by no means certain. 

Requires Further Study—While the preceding study 
has shown that under the assumed conditions the 
change of oil film thickness in the backup roll bear- 
ings could be large enough to account for the ob- 
served change of strip gage with rolling speed, it is 
not the entire explanation. That some other cause, of 
equal or greater importance, is acting in cold strip 
mills, is shown by the observation that increase of 
gage of finished strip occurs when the speed is de- 
creased in mills having roller bearings instead of oil- 
film bearings. This was stated emphatically by sev- 
eral operators in separate discussions with the 
author; they say the mill becomes definitely “stiffer” 
at high speeds. They had no information as to the 
effect on roll pressures, however, as these mills were 
not equipped with roll force meters. 

Ford’, in the 2-high experimental mill at Sheffield 
when equipped with roller bearings, working with 
constant setting of the screwdowns, found that except 
for the first pass, both the gage of the strip and the 





roll force decreased with increasing speed, the drop 
of force amounting to about 13 per cent for a rise of 
strip speed from 12 to 155 fpm, with surfaces either 
lubricated or dry; and that thinner strip could bk 
rolled at high speeds than at low speeds. He con- 
cluded that the length of contact of the strip on the 
rolls must change with speed, and that the roll con. 
tour must remain more nearly like its original cir. 
cular form, the higher the speed. 

Cites Time Lag in Roll Deformation—Mohler®® has 
made a number of suggestions as to possible causes 
of the speed effect, some of which must be ruled out 
as contradicted by known facts, but others remain 
possible. The most plausible appeared to the author 
to be a time lag in the deformation of the rolls. 4 
rough analogy would be that of a fast train rushing 
out on to a long bridge. The deflection of the bridge 
at any point does not reach a maximum immediately 
the locomotive reaches that point, but is delayed by 
the inertia of the bridge members, and then later 
reaches a value larger than the static ceflection. (This 
is known as Willis’ problem.) 

A brief calculation showed, however, that in the 
case of the rolls, so far as elastic deformation is con- 
cerned, this could hardly be the explanation. In or- 
der that the place of maximum deformation of the 
roll surface should be displaced appreciably, a stand- 
ing wave would have to appear on the roll surface, 
which would happen only if the rolling speed were 
of the same order of magnitude as the velocity of 
propagation of circumferential waves around the roll 
(Rayleigh waves.) The latter waves would travel at 
about 11,000 fps, whereas the strip speed does not, 
so far, exceed 100 fps or less than 1 per cent of the 
wave velocity. 

Elastic hysteresis was considered as a.possible ex- 
planation, but was ruled out because the magnitude 
of this effect seems to have been definitely proved to 
be independent of the speed of load change. 

Imperfect Elasticity May Play Important Part—We 
must not forget that the strip material and the roll 
material are of the same kind, both having a dual 
nature, partly elastic and partly plastic. To exag- 
gerate, it is somewhat like -rolling dough to form a 
pie crust, using a rolling pin also made of dough (hav- 
ing stiffer consistency, of course.) The difference is 
that in the strip, the plastic deformation is of primary 
importance, but in the roll, the elastic features pre- 
dominate; nevertheless, the other facet of the nature 
of each is sufficiently prominent to necessitate modi- 
fications in any simple theory of rolling. 

Judging from Fromm’s*® study of rolling contact, 
it seems probable that in roller bearings the stress 
at the highest-stressed points almost always exceeds 
the elastic limit and even the yield point, and this 
is also likely in highly stressed mill rolls, as indicated 
by the observation that if the rolls when not turning 
are allowed to remain under pressure for any con- 
siderable time, a narrow longitudinal flat spot, cor- 
responding to the surface of contact, develops in their 
surfaces and remains permanently. 

Yield Point vs Rate of Deformation — It is also 
known that the yield point of steel is ordinarily raised 
somewhat by increasing the rate of deformation; and 
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Four High Cold Mills 


CASTINGS: Carbon and Alloy Steel, ranging from 20 to 250,000 lbs. 


ROLLS: Iron, Alloy Iron and Steel; for all types of rolling mills. 


ROLLING MILLS: Designers and producers of complete mill 


installations and auxiliary equipment. 
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HELPED SACO-LOWELL SOLVE ALL’SIX 


Saco-Lowell Shops, makers of outstanding textile 
machinery, had always experienced problems 


with hardened bottom front rolls. 


A Westinghouse 50 KW—450 KC RF Generator, 
with two standard vertical scanners, helped in- 
crease line production rates by 145% with total 
annual savings of $18,800.00. Direct labor costs 
have been cut 63%. Journal bearings are now 
ground after hardening, producing a higher qual- 
ity roll. Formerly, every shaft required straighten- 
ing; now this operation has been simplified and 


costs here reduced 70%. 








Look at the results obtained by Saco-Lowell with 
a Westinghouse process that can handle 432 dif- 
ferent rolls. Examine your heat treating prob- 
lems. They, too, may be reduced, clarified, or 
eliminated entirely. Write to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Induction Heating Section, 
2519 Wilkens Avenue, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
Write today. 


J-02226 
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that high-strength steels such as those used for rolls 
are imperfectly elastic in the higher stress range. 
Stress-strain curves for such steel at various rates of 
deformation are lacking, but Morrison’s*! curves for 
0.60 per cent carbon steel are shown in Fig. 28. 


When the rolling occurs at high speed, the stress 
condition may correspond to point (1) in Fig. 28, 
which is still in the elastic range for the relatively 
high rate of deformation of the roll in the contact 
area. When the rolling speed is decreased to a small 
fraction of the former value, the stress condition 
would shift to point (2) on the solid-line curve cor- 
responding to the lower rate of deformation. But 
since the total deformation would then be consider- 
ably increased, the contact length which at (1) cor- 
responds to Hitchcock’s equation would become pro- 
portionately greater, the friction hill would rise, and 
the stress would correspond to point (3) in Fig. 28. 
The roll pressure would be increased and the reduc- 
tion of strip thickness would become less at the lower 
speed, which is just what was found by Ford. 


The condition described would be accentuated by 
the Bauschinger-Ewing phenomenon, probably with 
plastic (as distinguished from elastic) hysteresis. 
Bauschinger*? found that when steel which has a 


NOTCHED-COIL silver brazing and soldering rings 
are reported to have raised brazing output of elec- 
trical transformer connectors at one plant by 62 per 
cent over previous methods. The handling problem 
is eliminated and production raised from 360 to 560 
assemblies per hour on the same gas-air heating unit. 


Rings are wound from continuous wire in job-de- 
termined wire thicknesses and diameter according to 
individual specifications. The wound coil is then 
slotted along the outer diameter to permit fast, easy 
detachment of rings individually from the coil with- 
out tangling, distortion or breaking. Detaching ring 
from coil and placing it on the workpiece is per- 
formed in one operation. 


Preforms are stress-relieved and made in gap form 
for easy compression into inner diameter grooves and 
in lap and butt form for keyed and nonkeyed outer 
surface applications. Rings are suitable for exacting 
applications where nature of the joint and depth and 
shape of groove limit the amount of silver alloy to 
be used. Specified wire thicknesses and diameters as- 
sure that only necessary measured amounts will be 
used, resulting in material savings and the elimina- 
tion of post-brazing machining of spillage. 

Notched-coil rings, developed and patented by the 


Operator in background is detaching rings from 
the coil and placing them into transformer connec- 
tors as they revolve above the open gas-air jets. 
Assemblies need no preheating and are brazed 
when they complete the revolution. Operator in 
foreground removes finished assemblies and inserts 





new units for brazing 
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normal stress-strain curve such as (0) — (1) —(4) in 
Fig. 29-a is subjected to a number of reversais of 
stress to somewhat beyond the original yield point, 
from tension to compression and reverse, the stress- 
strain curve changes from the normal form to a curve 
resembling that of cast iron rather than steel, as in- 
dicated by the broken line (0) — (5) — (6) in Fig. 29- 
a, and the material then either has no definite elastic 
limit or one which is much lower than the original, as 
point (5). Thereafter, reversals of stress cause 4 
plastic-hysteresis loop, and this is a time effect re- 
lated to creep, for as shown by the tests of Popple- 
well4?, the hysteresis loop is wide when the load 
change occurs slowly, as indicated by Fig. 29-b, but 
becomes much narrower for rapid reversal of stress, 
as in Fig. 29-c. 
(To be continued) 

Earlier installments of this series appeared in STEEL 
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Notched-Coil Rings Boost Brazing Output 62% 


Lucas-Milhaupt Engineering Co., Cudahy, Wis., were 
used with an improvised gas-air heating unit set aside 
for development work. Using a mixture of 16 ounces of 
air pressure with natural gas, the heating unit con- 
sists of a 30-prong revolving fixture which is driven 
by a 14-hp motor through a hydraulic transmission 
at variable speeds up to 3rpm. The brazing tempera- 
ture, which is constant, determines the speed of the 
rotating work table. Speed, in turn, determines 


whether one or two operators are to be used. 






Adequate Instrumentation 


(Continued from Page 69) 
systems may also be employed and 
here again conventional ammeter 
readings are valid only for those wave 
shapes having a substantially uni- 
form magnitude. 

The nonuniform wave _ shapes 
will probably come into more com- 
mon usage in the future and steps 
should be taken to clarify the best 
means for recording, measuring, eval- 
uating and describing the currents 
used for welding with these systems. 

Several devices have been employed 
for measuring the product of some of 
the variables entering into the heat 
equation. These have included I2T 
indicators and watt-hour meters. 
These products cannot be indiscrim- 
inately accepted as an accurate evalu- 
ation of weld quality for several rea- 
sons. First, the energy required to 
make a given nugget is different for 
a short time weld than it is for a 
long time weld because of differences 
in thermal losses. Second, there is 
the matter of current flow path. 

In the multiple welded joints, as 
ordinarily used in production, cur- 
rent tends to shunt through previ- 
ously made welds and for this reason 
it is preferable to follow the pro- 
cedure of using established and proof- 
tested schedules of the several vari- 
ables for a particular weld spacing, 
while separately measuring all the 
variables except resistance, which is 
usually ignored only because no prac- 
tical device exists for its measure- 
ment. 

Water Temperatures Checked—For 
high-quality production, the cooling 
water flow rate temperatures should 
also be known. This requires a flow- 
meter and the use of a simple ther- 
mometer. Gages for check-up on air 
or hydraulic pressure sources or sys- 
tems are also necessary. Force on 
the weld varies with line pressure for 
such machines and an erratic pres- 
sure source may tend to produce er- 
ratic weld quality. Availability of 
suitable pressure gages to permit the 
welding supervision to detect such 
sources of variation before they be- 
come a production problem is essen- 
tial. The uniformity of the primary 
line voltage, which may be 440, 2400, 
or 3200 v, should be known since 
variation in that value will influence 
the magnitude of the secondary cur- 
rent delivered to the weld zone, for 
a given machine and control setting. 
For magnitudes over 750 v, a step- 
down transformer should be used with 
an electrically isolated secondary hav- 
ing one side grounded. For primary 
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line current measurements, a current 
transformer and a pointer-stop am- 
meter should be used. 

Resistance butt-welding involves the 
same electro-mechanica] variables as 
does spot welding. Also seam welding 
offers the same problems and solu- 
tions except that here current flow 
is commonly continuous. 

Variables in projection welding are 
the same as those for spot welding, 
except that here, ability of the mov- 
able electrode to “follow-up” the col- 
lapse of the molten projection is im- 
portant to success of the process. It 
is also common practice to weld sev- 
eral projections at one time and thus 
parallel current weld flow paths ex- 
ist, effectively preventing the meas- 
urement of current within individual 
welds. 

Cycle Trace Recorders Available— 
Current “flow” times may vary from 
% of one to several hundred cycles, 
depending upon material thickness. 
When using a current recording mag- 
netic oscillograph in the laboratory, 


Progress in Extrusion Research 





EXPERIMENTAL extrusion of aluminum 
in various shapes is one of the jobs 
now being done with Alcoa’s hy- 
draulic metalworking machine, a spe- 
cially-designed Baldwin testing ma- 
chine of 3 million pounds capacity. 
Extruded aluminum feeds upward 
through the center of the crosshead. 
The machine is 25 feet high and ex- 
tends 15 feet below floor level. The 
loading cylinder has a stroke of 36 
inches. Vertical screws in the two 
columns, turned by a 50-hp motor, 
provide for crosshead adjustment. 
Loads are measured by an independ- 
ent hydraulic Emery cell in the cross- 
head and the Tate-Emery indicator at 
left in a cabinet with machine controls 


























the time period is automatically yj 
ible on the face of the trace. Wi 
synchronous controls, current is inif 
ated and terminated at the 
points of current, thus full cycles 
half-cycles are always secured. Fy 
production checking and developmey 
purposes, direct recording cycle com 
ters and cycle trace recorders ap 
available. 

The two basic measurable and cg 
trollable variables of manual 
welding are the arc current and wo 
age. Burnoff rate of electrode igi) 
function of wattage. Production m ! 
of welding, as well as quality of we 
ed product, may be influenced to 
certain extent by the magnitudes 
that value. For each combination | 
base metal mass and disposition, and 
selected electrode, there is an opt 
mum current operating range. Rough 
production welding is seldom 
trolled by the use of any instrumef 
checkup. Even in those cases ther 
is always available, however, in lieu 
of an actual ammeter, the criterim 
of using a predetermined electrofe 
meltoff rate, in conjunction witha 
marked length of wire and a stp 


watch. 

It is possible here with a inal 
electrode characteristic to define a 
ampere as the amount of current that 
will melt a specific amount of elec 
trode metal in unit time. It is de 
sirable, however, to have reference 
ammeters and voltmeters available. 
Current flow is essentially continu 
ous in arc welding, and the ammeter 
may be of three types: The dynamom- 
eter, d’Arsonval and the iron vane. 
type. The range of currents may b 
from 5 to 1200 amp; one solution i 
to secure multirange instruments. 
This cannot be done without some 
sacrifice of accuracy. 

Long Type Ammeter Useful—A 
simple tong type ammeter is useftl 
for checking individual station cur 
rent values. No connections are re 
quired. Arc voltage must be meas 
ured from leads attached across the 
work and electrode holder as terminal 
points. 

Both alternating and direct cur 
rent ammeters and voltmeters may 
also be of the recording type. These 
are useful in training operators and 
in evaluating electrodes. 

The magnetic oscillograph is use 
ful for precise studies. 

In the submerged metal-arc pro- 
cess, welds are produced under the 
protective blanket of a granulated 
flux. The wire feed is here electro 
mechanically related to the arc volt- 
age. Other variables are arc current 
(100-1500 amps), and carriage speed 
(10-299 inches per min). Commercial 
machines include panel ammeters and f 
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DRULING and 
[EPPING Machi 





Almost any casting or 

shape—can be drilled, tapped 

accurately, quickly and easily wi 
Furnished with Universal Head with | 
Tilting Head or Horizontal Head, all with 
swivel. Horizontal traverse on runway and 
traverse on column fo suit requirements. 
For portable or fixed location use. 








Model 125-U drilling and tapping angular holes in high pressure 
vessels using a 234” drill and a 2)” pipe tap. 





Presser Machine drilling, cae and doweling racks in place on floor 
type boring machine runw 


Model 125-HR drilling, reaming and back spot facing holes in a 40 Model 1030 © on production setup, drilling, bering and tapping horizontal 
cu. yd. bucket. holes in milling machine bases, columns, headstocks and tables. 


Cut your costs on setup time, crane time, fixturing and machine hours. Write for Catalog. 


ArcaAcuarece NWCHINE CORPORATION S232" 


General Distributors: Bryant Machinery & Engineering Company peseeery ee 
400 WEST MADISON STREET ¢ CHICAGO 6 eno Cees 
Exclusive Representatives throughout the World 
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voltmeters, which should be checked 


periodically against standard meters. 


Helium-are Process—Within recent 
years, the tungsten-steel-argon arc or 
helium-are process has found more 
applications within the steel industry. 
To describe procedures so that results 
may be duplicated, one must specify, 
in addition to type of equipment and 
joint preparations, the following: 


VARIABLE INSTRUMENT 

Eiectrode diameter Micrometer 

Gas flow rate Flowmeter 

Gas purity Mass spectrometer 

Travel speed Rule and stop-watch or 
tachometer . 

Open circuit voltage Voltmeter 

Are voltage Voltmeter 

Are current Ammeter 


Additionally, operators are inter- 
ested in knowing whether or not the 
arc was steady under the conditions 
employed. For such studies a high 
speed cathode ray type oscilloscope is 
useful, particularly the dua] beam 
type. 

For the permanent record it is 
necessary to photograph the screen 
image. The newer direct printing 
camera facilities are expected to be 
a boon to the welding instrumenta- 
tion and study field. 

Still, normal motion and high speed 
motion cameras for detail arc action 
studies are also very .useful, particu- 
larly when and if synchronized with 
oscilloscopic recordings. For best re- 
sults, intense external light sources 
are required. 

In arc welded production, preheat- 
ing is sometimes specified to retard 
cooling rate, reduce hardness and 
minimize the likelihood of cracking. 
For checking preheating tempera- 
tures various makeshifts can be used 
as the low temperature melting point 
wires of different analyses; prepared 
compositions in pencil form which 
melt at known temperatures; or di- 
rect reading pyrometers. Such instru- 
ments may be periodically recali- 
brated against a furnace under ac- 
curate control. Stepless ranges up 
to 1200° F, which are adequate for 
the purpose, are available. 

Gas Welding and Brazing—tIn the 
gas processes, wherein the heat is de- 
rived from the combustion of a fuel 
gas in the presence of air or oxygen, 
essentially no instrumentation is in- 
volved. Pressure regulators and 
torches for applying the flame and 
for adjusting the mixture of the gases 
desired are usually considered to be 
in the equipment and not the instru- 
ment category. These units do in- 
volve built-in pressure gages, upon 
which the operator depends for guid- 
ance on the relative volumes of the 
two gases supplied to the mixing 
chamber and upon the continued 
availability from the primary source, 
which may be a pipe line or a pres- 
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TEN jig grinders go through final as- 
sembly and inspection in a section of 
the new $250,000 addition to Moore 
Special Tool Co.’s plant in Bridgeport, 


Conn. The 15,000 square foot area 
increases by 25 per cent the com- 
pany’s facilities for producing jig 
grinders, jig borers, wheel dressers 
and other precision equipment 


sure tank. The trained operator can 
tell from flame appearance whether 
an oxidizing, neutral or carburizing 
flame is being applied. 

In the thermit processes, wherein 
the heat is derived from the exo- 
thermic chemical reaction between 
iron-oxide and aluminum, no instru- 
mentation is involved under ordinary 
operating conditions. 


Improved Crane Electrification 


New type electrification for over- 
head cranes and tramrail systems 
especially designed to provide maxi- 
mum safety is announced by Cleve- 
land Tramrail Division of Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O. The development was planned and 
carried out in anticipation of a pos- 
sible ruling in the near future by the 
National Electric Code, making it 
mandatory to have adequate protec- 
tion of electrification on overhead 
materials handling equipment. 

A result of several years of re- 
search and preparatory work, the new 
electrification has undergone exten- 
sive tests by the producer and also 
various hard-service applications in a 
number of well-known manufacturing 
plants, 

Known as Tramrail Saf-Powr-Bar, 
the development consists of inverted 
U-shaped conductor bars with intern- 
al sliding current collector shoes 
which prevent accidental contact 
with the electrified conductor bar. 
This arrangement may be applied to 
all new Tramrail systems, as well as 
replacement on open-bar electrifica- 
tion. It may also be installed on many 
hand-propelled systems where motor- 
powered hoists, carriers, or cranes are 
now desirable. 


CALENDAR: 
OF MEETINGS 
: 


Sesgeeeusas, 


} Denotes first listing in this column, 


July 30-Aug. 2, American Electroplaters’ So. 
ciety: Annual convention, Statler Hotel, Buf. 
falo. Society address: P.O. Box 168, Jenkin. 
town, Pa. 


August 20-23, American Institute of Electrica 
Engineers: Pacific general meeting, Mut. 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oreg. Institute ad. 
dress: 33 W. 39th St., New York 18. 


August 20-23, National Association of Power 
Engineers Inc.: Annual meeting and exhibit, 
Hotel Plaza, San Antonio, Tex. Association 
address: 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 


+September 3-7, American Chemical Society; 
Annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
Society address: 1155 16th St. NW, Wash- 
ington 6. 


pve ene h 





+Sep 4-6, Li fied Petroleum Gas Asso- 

ciation: Pacific Coast convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. Association address: 
11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


+September 5-7, American Hot Dip Galvaniz- 
ers Association Inc.: Annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association address: 2311 First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh. 


+September 6-7, Rail Steel Bar Association: 
Semi-annual meeting, The Broadmoor, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Association address: 38 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


+September 8-9, New York; September 14-1, 
Washington, International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry: Annual meeting. 


+September 10-13, International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry: Annual meet- 
ing, New York. 


+September 10-14, International Foundry Con- 
gress: Brussels. Congress address: General 
secretary, Foundry Congress, c/o Fabrimetal, 
17 Drapiers St., Brussels. 


+September 10-14, Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica: National instrument conference & ex- 
hibit, Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston. §o- 
ciety address; 921 Ridge St., Pittsburgh 12. 


+September 10-15, Annual Industrial Engineer- ~ 


ing Conference: Mechanical Dept., Industrial 
Engineering Division, Michigan State Col- 
lege, E. Lansing, Mich. 


+September 11-13, Society of, Automotive En- 
gineers: Tractor meeting, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. Society address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 


+September 14-16, American Society of Sanitary 
Engineering: National convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit. Society address: 1308 Freemont 
St., McKeesport, Pa. 


September 17-19, Allied Railway Supply As- 
sociation: Fall meeting and exhibit, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Association address: Box 
5522, Chicago 80. 


+September 21-23, National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers Inc.: Fall meeting, 
Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Association address: 1109 Times Bidg., New 
York 18. 

+September 24-25, Steel Founders Society of 
America: Fall meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Society address: 920 Midland 
Bidg., Cleveland 20. 


September 24-25, American Coke & Coal 
Chemicals Association: Annual meeting, Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. Institute address: 
711 14th St. NW, Washington. 


OGtinenl + 
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P 24-26, National Truck Body Mfrs. 
& Distributors Association: Annual conven- 
tion and:suppliers exhibit, Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Association address: 346 
Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington. 


+September 25-28, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. Society address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 
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* New York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, Texas, 
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Roebling Cold Rolled 
Spring Steel brings 
fewer machine 
stoppages .. . fewer 
rejects 


YOU SAVE MONEY with Roebling Cold 
Rolled Spring Steel because it’s of absolute- 
ly uniform quality. Every inch is just like 
every other inch, dimensionally and in 
physical properties. Service records show 
that it cuts down preparation time . . . gives 
you a better product and better production. 
And Roebling Cold Rolled is made an- 
nealed, hard rolled untempered; scaleless 
tempered; tempered and polished; tem- 
pered, polished and strawed; and tem- 
pered, polished and blued. 


Large quantities of Roebling’s specialty 
wires — flat, round and shaped —are re- 
quired today in the national rearmament 
program. Roebling, however, is one of 
America’s largest manufacturers of spe- 
cialty wires, ‘and we shall always do every- 
thing possible to meet your requirements. 
John A. Roebling’sSons Company,Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 








Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Boston, 51 Sleeper St * Chicago, 
Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 





5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 
6216 Navigation Blvd * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St 


1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 Ist 
321 N. Cheyenne St * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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Unit Heaters 
Se aes 


_ Exhaust Fan Guards 
| Oil Burning Heating Appliances 
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Floor Furnaces | 


: = Air Conditioning Units 


Eleciic Humidifiers 


| that may mean new help to you in 
Consult them; no obligation. 


REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION | ff sz0m. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


DIXON, ILLINOIS 





New Products and Equipment 
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Torque Converter Locomotives 


A series of diesel powered indus- 
trial locomotives with torque conver- 
ter is announced by Davenport Lo- 
comotive Division, Davenport Besler 
Corp., Davenport, Iowa. Units are 
available in a range of gages and 
sizes to meet requirements of indi- 
vidual operating conditions and may 
also be gasoline engine equipped, 

Unit illustrated is 20-ton capacity, 
% gage and is equipped with a No. 


6080 General Motors diesel and an 
Allison torque converter, Benefits re- 
sulting from using a torque conver- 
ter include: Smooth transition from 
one speed level to another, transmis- 
sion is freed from load shocks or 
jerks which make for wear and tear 
on mechanical parts and greater work 
output. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Safe Dump Trailer 

A self-dumping 1 cubic yard-ca- 
pacity trailer is added to its line by 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 2309 
Jane St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. Model 
SRF-1 features a self-dumping hop- 


per, held to prevent accidental dump- 
ing by a safety lock with a safety 
catch. Balance of the hopper is such 
that when the lock is released the 
hopper dumps its load and then re- 
turns to the loading position. Lock 
then automatically engages holding 
hopper in place. Without danger of 
tipping over, it can be dumped from 
a fork lift truck in the elevated posi- 
tion. 
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Design includes rubber tired and 
castered rear wheels, permitting 
trailer to be pushed easily by one 
man. It is built of heavy gage steel 
with rolled edges to prevent injury 
to personnel or load. Trailer is suit- 
able for hauling and unloading scrap, 
castings, stampings, wire and other 
bulky metal pieces. 

Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Precision Boring and Facing 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 
3400 E. Lafayette, Detroit. 7, Mich., 
has built an automatic duplex ma- 
chine for precision boring and facing 
end shields for fractional horsepower 


electric motors. Operation consists of 
finish turning and facing rabbet on 
the outside diameter of the alumin- 
um body and finish boring the inside 
diameter of the hub bushing which 
may be either steel or babbitt. Pro- 
duction ranges from 210 to 338 pieces 
per hour at 75 per cent efficiency. 
Power is supplied by two 1-hp 600 
rpm chuck motors and 2%-hp, 1800/ 
900 rpm spindle motors, Spindles are 
driven through V-belts which allow 
variation in spindle speeds, Present 
spindle speed is 4778 rpm and chuck 
speed is 334 rpm. Clamping is auto- 
matic by means of spring diaphragm 
while unclamping is accomplished by 
hydraulic return of the diaphragm. 
Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Integrated Package Mill 


Small, compact and versatile all- 
purpose mill for cold rolling of nar- 
row, thin strip, is a development of 
United Engineering and Foundry Co., 
948 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Each unit is furnished fully 
equipped with roller bearing mounted 
rolls, recirculating coolant system, 


mill guides, tension reels, belt wrap- 
pers if desired, strippers and drives; 
all mounted on a fabricated base 
which serves as a rolling coolant res- 
ervoir and lubricant reservoir. All 
drive motors also are mounted on 
single fabricated base and no cellars 
or elaborate foundations are needed 
for its installation. 

Package mill comes in_ three 
sizes: 2 and 10 x 10 inches, 3 and 16 


x 16 inches, and 4% and 22 x 22 
inches. It is designed to roll copper, 
brass, aluminum, low carbon, high 
carbon and stainless alloy steels at 
speeds of 500 to 2000 feet per minute, 
starting with thicknesses of 0.030 to 
0.050-inch and finishing to 0.002 to 
0.004-inch. Unit can be furnished for 
either one way rolling or for revers- 
ing service. It can be equipped with 
motorized or hand _ screwdowns, 
either with sleeve type or collapsing 
mandrels. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Massive Grinder 


Rotary table, vertical spindle sur- 
face grinder made by Blanchard Ma- 
chine Co., 64 State St,, Cambridge 39, 
Mass., is equipped with a chuck, or 


table, fully magnetic to 72 inches in 
diameter. The 6-inch wide nonmag- 
netic area gives a total table diameter 
of 84 inches. The rotary table is 
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WORLD’S 
LARGEST 


Pneumatic-Tired 


FORK 
TRUCK 


ROSS 


SERIES 


HANDLES LOADS WEIGHING 26,000 LBS. - 72” WIDE 
‘ @ 


SPEEDS HANDLING OF BILLETS, BARS, IN-PROCESS 
: AND FINISHED MATERIALS 
& 


HUGE 14.00-20 TIRES, PLENTY OF WEIGHT ON DRIV- 


ING WHEELS - MINIMUM YARD SURFACING REQUIRED 
cf 


TAKES TOUGHEST OPERATING CONDITIONS IN STRIDE 
* 


You'll want full details on this giant fork truck ... designed 
to further speed mass handling of heavy materials and reduce 
costs even more. Write today. 


7 (i. THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


3 Pads 5 4 Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
“Ss NAN <t 


450 Miller St., Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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| stock. Six horizontal cutterhead 


| from 160 to 1800 rpm. Power is pro- 


| is 36 x 30 x 63 inches. 


| Tube Crack Detector 


| Graydon Smith Products Corp., 150 


' ing both surface and subsurface flaws, 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPME 


machined from one solid steel disk 

Wheel spindle, which carries a 4) 
inch diameter abrasive wheel, ca 
be equipped with either a 75 or 1 
hp built-in electric motor. Overaj 
width of grinder is 10 feet 7 incha 
and overall height is 20 feet. Weigh 
is over 30 tons. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Detaj 


| Swiss Milling Machine 


Carl Hirschmann Co., 30 Park Aye 
| Manhasset, N. Y., announces it j 
| adding the Swiss milling machiy 
made by Schaublin Ltd. to its stock 
The machine supplements the lath 
made by the same company and 4 





so designed that many of the lathe 
attachments are usable on it inter 
changeably. 

Identified as the type SV 12 high 
precision milling machine, it had its 
origin in the precision and speed re- 
quirements of the toolroom where 
wide work range must be provided 
without great accessory cost. Spe- 
cial devices that adapted it as a pro 
duction machine will be carried in 


speeds range from 130 to 1460 rpm, 
and vertical cutterhead speeds range 


vided by 1.2-hp motor. Space required 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cracks and crack-shaped flaws in 
ferromagnetic tubular products are 
detected and recorded pictorially with 
the automatic crack detector made by 


Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. The 
inspection device travels through the 
bore of tubes, detecting and record- 
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‘NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT: 


cracks, seams, flakes, inclusions and 
other discontinuities. The magnetic 
principle used does not limit this type 
of inspection to tubular products. 

In operation, the inspector inserts 
the head into a magnetized tube, turns 
on a Switch at the recording cabinet 
which starts the head through the 
tube and examines the _ facsimile 


paper chart emerging at a rate pro- 
portional to the travel of the head 


‘through the bore. What he sees is 


equivalent to a scale photograph of 
the developed bore surface with 
cracks standing out clearly. Sensi- 
tivity is adjustable to eliminate 
negligible flaws on the record. Speed 
of testing is dependent on the mini- 
mum size of flaw to be detected. For 
example, cracks %4-inch long in a 
4-inch diameter tube require speeds 
around 4 linear feet per minute. A 
1-inch crack would show up well at 
15 linear feet per minute. 

Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Steel Bath Temperatures 


Immersion thermocouple equipment 
announced by Leeds & Northrup Co., 
4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa., consists of a platinum—platinum 
10 per cent rhodium immersion couple 
and a Speedomax pyrometer with 
special signalling features. Thermo- 
couple is mounted in a refractory- 
protected tube, supplied in lengths 
from 5 to 12 feet. Fused silica protec- 
tive tip can be replaced in a few sec- 
onds and a reserve supply of plati- 
num wires is located in the tube. To 
replace the element, the operator 
loosens two clamps, pulls out wire for 
new junction and replaces refrac- 
tory tip, all without disassembling 
unit. 

Recorder operates a set of three 
signal lights, usually located near 
the furnace. Green light stays on as 
































Newly built and newly equipped, Wallingford’s tub- 
ing mill is as modern as today. This equipment, oper- 
ated by men of experience, using Wallingford strip 
steel of consistently high quality, produces tubing that 
in analysis, tolerance and finish can be counted on to 
be uniform at all times. This complete dependability 
provides savings in fabrication. Less down time, fewer 
rejects, and a finished product of constant quality is 
assured with Wallingford uniform tubing. 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO. 


omg WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
aro} LOW CARBON * HIGH CARBON 
MME ALLOY + STAINLESS * STRIP and TUBING 
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Production Lines 
and Special 
Automatic Machines 


CONTINENTAL 























For maximum production of military 
items manual operations must be elim- 
inated. With CONTINENTAL Special 
Automatic Machines and Integrated 
Production Lines production goes on 
in a continuous flow with better, 
more uniform products with a mini- 
mum of man hours. 

CONTINENTAL jobs begin with anal- 
ysis of the requirements, then the 
selection and development of proper 
methods for greatest results. Finally 
follows the design, the building, and 
the installation of the machines— 
delivering a COMPLETE UNITIZED 
PropucinG PackaGE with results ing ftom coy 
guaranteed. 

' The broad experience of CoNnrtI- 
NENTAL offers you a prompt, sure 
solution to your change-over program. 


ial Automatic Pig Molding 
with automatic charging 


~ sist ay 


“Y<. Pipa ® 
ae 


f fifteen integrated, s 
tic machines 


CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, INC. ~* 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
District Representives: 
Ridgewood, N. J. * St. Louis * Cincinnati * Detroit 
Milwaukee * Indianapolis * Cleveland « Pittsburgh 






PLANNED MILITARY 
PRODUCTION. Write for 
Booklet No. 127. 







ntal Special Automatic Glazing fh 
te with automatic press 
sher 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
COMPLETE PLANTS 


FURNACES 
PRODUCTION LINES 


CTORS FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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long as the thermocouple circuit is 
closed. Amber light, which comes on 
whenever the recorder pen moves up. 
scale, shows that the couple is in gp- 
erating condition. Red signal indi- 
cates when the couple registers actual 
bath temperature; it tells the opera. 
tor when to withdraw the couple with. 
out need for him to watch pyrom. 
eter’s record. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wrenches Heat Treated 


A continuous electric furnace for 
the heat treatment of wrenches has 
been designed by Bellevue Industrial 
Furnace Co., 2620 Crane Ave. De. 
troit 14, Mich. Since the belt is 
entirely enclosed within the heating 





zone there is a minimum of heat- 
ing loss and operating cost is kept 
low. 

Water or oil may be used as the 


quenching agent. Production is 800 
pounds per hour. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Current Surges Eliminated 


Bulletin 736, an alternating cur- 
rent part winding starter, for use 
with motors which employ two sepa- 
rate parallel windings, star or delta, 
to obtain increment starting is an- 
nounced: by Allen-Bradley Co., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. It consists of two A-B 
across-the-line starters and a pneu- 
matic timing mechanism mounted be- 
low one starter and operated by the 
starter’s solenoid plunger. 

Pressing this button immediately 
closes the first starter which ener- 
gizes one of the two parallel wind- 
ings. The timer goes into operation 
and after a few seconds energizes the 
second starter. With both starters 
closed, full line current is supplied 
to the motor through both windings, 
each using 50 per cent of the total 
current drawn. Use of part winding 
starting does not produce objection- 
able current surges obtained with 
autotransformer starting as the motor 
is not disconnected from the line dur- 
ing the starting period. Whenever 
reduced voltage starting is necessary 
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d MONITOR-TYPE CAB ! 
fully protected from the 
e between 


a-heavy Streamline 


d; all machinery 


t Extr 
3 it’s @ beauty 
14 inch safety clearanc 


s conveniently locate 
ON BOOM. 
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360° visibility 
yet accessible. 
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BROWNHOIST 
Diesel Electric 
Locomotive-Cranes 
combine good exterior 
design with many basic 
mechanical improvements. 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Canadian Brownhoist, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. AGENCIES: Detroit, 
Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles 
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more scrap means more steel 
3 MEBANE en Ey 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE MANUFACTURERS AND USERS 
OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


I am sure Mark Twain had more than the 
weather in mind when he wrote his 
immortal lines about people talking 
but doing nothing about it. 


It hits right at home with people like 
you and me in the Steel business. 
We're talking about SCRAP today but 
nobody seems to be doing enough about 
getting it back to the furnaces. 


Undoubtedly, there are thousands of tons 
of SCRAP METAL in our manufacturing 
plants that could help to make our 
defense weapons and ease our unquench— 
able thirst for steel. 


If each of us, as individuals, would 
spearhead a company-wide survey I am 
sure we would uncover tons of valuable 
SCRAP METAL. Seven carloads were 
recently repossessed in a survey of 

a moderate sized plant. 


The government shouldn't have to tell 
us to reclaim SCRAP METAL. The situ- 
ation is critical enough NOW for all 
of us to comb our plants and return 
all SCRAP to our suppliers. MORE 
SCRAP MEANS MORE STEEL, it's as simple 
as that. So let's survey our plants 
and get an industry-wide, concerted 
SCRAP drive started. 


Sincerely yours, 


4 Aa Be-otlavnter 


M. A. Follansbee 
President 





a C-frame 
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| because of power company limitation 
| and only two increments of starting 
| are needed, the starter and a pa 
| winding motor can be used. 

Cheek No. 10 on Reply Card for more Detail 


| Deep-Throated Hardness Tester | 


A Brinell hardness testing maching§ 
incorporating a throat depth of 2m 
inches is announced by Steel City 
Testing Machines Inc., 8843 Liven 
nois, Detroit 4, Mich. Model AP-1 jg 
machine mounted 4g 
wheels. Lower anvil is the top of 
a hydraulic piston which rises as the 
load is applied to take pressure of 








the conveyor. Machines are made to 
order so that anvil height will con- 
form to customer’s conveyor height. 
Maximum vertical opening between 
ball penetrator and anvil is 4 inches. 
Operating cycle is controlled by a | 
snap switch that applies a 3000 kilo- § Hot 
gram load in the on position and re- ors 
leases the load in the off position. job 
Hydraulic unit is located in the base All- 
which supports the C frame. Overall deli 
dimensions are approximately 41 
inches deep by 19 inches wide and Mar 
the height depends on anvil height 
specified. Weight is approximately Phe 
900 pounds. 
Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hack Saw and Drill Combined 


Flipping a button converts the 
Trade Master unit made by P & L 
Products Co., Greenville, O., into 
either a hack saw or drill. When op- 
erated as a saw, regular hack saw 
blades can be used or the manufac- 
turer can furnish blades prepared for 
special material or work. When op- 
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Penflex Pneumatic Rivet Passer Speeds 
Rivet Delivery, Cuts Passing Costs 20%! 


Hot rivets delivered at high speeds around corners, curves, five stories up, 
or straight down with the Penflex Pneumatic Rivet Passer! Proved on-the- 
job for speed, economy and safety. Rivet travels fast through special Penflex 
All-Metal Rivet Hose. Corrugations provide ideal tumbling barrel for rivets 
delivered hot and free from scale. 
Many Penflex units now in use in shipyards, on bridge construction projects, 
and by plate and structural fabricators. Find out today how the Penflex 
Pneumatic Rivet Passer can speed up fabricating work and create ‘better 
profits for you. Write for your copy of the Penflex 
se. Pneumatic Rivet Passer folder. Address Dept. RP1. 
"4 Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, Inc., 7219 


Powers Lane, Philadelphia 42, Pa. * Branch Sales Offices: 
Boston+New York+Cleveland-Chicago-Houston-Los Angeles 


STRY’ S LIFE LINES 


right 1951 Penna. Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., Inc. 


ad 


Penflex Pneumatic Rivet 


| Passer permits forge to be 


placed a long distance 
away from riveting area. 
Prevents noxious fumes 
and gases from entering 
confined quarters. 


Riveter may be located 
around a sharp curve or 
out of sight, yet rivet finds 
its exact mark every time. 





ting hit with misguided het 
rivets cannot occur with 
unit. Metal hose trans- 
mission protects workers in 


Penflex Pneumatic Rivet 
Passer is ideal for difficult- 
to-reach areas in riveting. 
Forge can be located more 
than 150 feet away from 
riveter. 


Work is made easier in 
cramped or inaccessible 
areas with the Penflex 
Pneumatic Rivet Passer. 











It takes a lot of accurate drilling, reaming and 
tapping to produce those high-quality regulators 
at the Erie Plant of the American Meter Company! 
Above, you can see how the problem has been 
handled—with single and multiple spindle 

“Buffalo” No. 22 Drills. Here a maximum number of operations are 
performed simultaneously, with minimum set-up time. Below, opera- 
tor in foreground performs a tapping operation on a regulator with one 
of the four-spindle No. 22 Drills. Note the overall rugged construc- 
tion (spindle diameter is 1.312”, column diameter is 5.5”). Controls are 
easily reached. Let these accurate machines solve your drilling problem! 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 2989-F 


a? 






BUFFALO COMPANY 


158 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





DRILLING PUNCHING CUTTING SHEARING 


BENDING » 


100 











NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


erated as a drill, the saw guide is 
turned down and a drill up to 44-inch 
is inserted. 

Other uses are as a flex sander or 
as a filing machine when rigidly sup- 
ported. Mounted, the unit can be used 
as a drill press or jig saw and still 
have the feature of portability for 
other jobs. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Power in Small Package 


Model 50 Unitow industrial tractor 
made by Hensel Green & Co., 9 §, 
Clinton St., Chicago 6, IIl., can tow 
100 tons on the level with 5000 pound 
drawbar pull. It is 102 inches long 
and 65 inches wide with a 118-inch 
turning radius permitting it to navi- 








gate narrow plant aisles, shipping 
docks, etc. 

Tractor is 66 inches high to top 
of steering wheel and can pass under 
low obstructions. Dual pneumatic 
tractor ‘tread drive ‘wheels’ with 
smaller pneumatic tired front wheels 
enable it to do short turning and 
smooth navigating over poor pave- 
ments and floors. 

Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welds Straight-Line Seams 


Uniform welding of straight-line 
seams in light to heavy plate can 
be at high speeds with the UE- 
48 welding machine designed by Linde 
Air Products Co., division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. It is intended 
for welding in permanent production 
installations and consists of a CM- 
48 side beam carriage, a welding head, 
small rod reel, Unionmelt feed hopper 
and controls. Equipment is mounted 
on the steel frame of the carriage 
which rides a cold-rolled steel track. 

Welding current carriage speed, 
welding voltage and the Unionmelt 
material flow can be adjusted before 
welding is begun. An accurate elec- 
tronic governor controls the speed of 
the carriage permitting a _ stepless 
speed range of from 3 to 200 inches 
per minute. After controls are ad- 
justed for the desired welding con- 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


ditions, operator switches the machine 
on and it proceeds to weld without 
further attention. Metal from 16- 
gage to 144 inches thick can be welded 





with a single pass. Head can be posi- 
tioned at right angles to the track 
or parallel to it. It can be adjusted 
to make any type of butt or fillet 
weld. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Pyrometer 


Low temperature model, portable 
pyrometer is announced by the Claud 
§. Gordon Co., 3000 S. Wallace St., 
Chicago 20, Ill. Type LT-840 Xac- 
temp is a self-contained instrument 
for rapid temperature determination 
below 800°F. An integral handle 
makes it convenient to use in any 
position and a choice of four calibra- 
tions allows the most effective use of 
the scale range. 

Available for use with the instru- 
ment are two needle thermocouples, 
a ribbon thermocouple, a surface tip 
thermocouple and other specially de- 
signed thermocouples and extension 
arms. They are readily interchange- 
able and, without any adjustments or 
recalibration of the instrument, quick- 
ly ready it for measuring the surface 
temperature of stationary and revolv- 
ing rolls, flats and irregular surfaces 
of molds, dies, etc. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Protective Coating for Metals 


Powerfilm, a rust and corrosion 
preventive coating for metal surfaces, 
is available from Thomas Co., Minne- 
apolis 3, Minn. It gets under the 
surface and displaces any moisture 
present. When brushed, sprayed or 
wiped on, the coating dries to form a 
tough, nonoily protective film that 
will not crack or chip, or collect dust 
or dirt. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Odorless Emulsion Cleaner 


FO-106 solvent emulsion cleaner, 
developed by Aviation-Industrial 
Chemical Division, Fine Organics Inc., 
New York 3, N. Y., is a concentrate 
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Electric Resistance 


WELDED 


’ STEEL TUBING | 
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¥%" to 4” O. D. 9 to 22 gauge 


SQUARE-RECTANGULAR 
Yo" to 2” 20 gauge, 1” to 2%", 
14, 16, 18 gauge 


Carton 1010 to 1025 


has uniform strength, weight, duc- 
tility, |. D. and O. D., wall thick- 
ness, machinability, and weld- 
ability. It can be flanged, expanded, 
tapered, swaged, beaded, upset, 
flattened, forged, spun closed, 
fluted, and rolled. Available in a 
wide range of sizes, shapes and 
wall thicknesses, prefabricated by 
Michigan or formed and machined 
in your own plant. 


Design jor Defense 


Design and other advantages inherent in the 
use of electric resistance welded steel tubing 
resulted in its adaptation to hundreds of 
widely different weapons and materials for 
the armed forces during World War Il. 


These same advantages of design and 
adaptability make the contribution of Michigan 
tubing to the present defense effort a most 
important one, for reasons of fast, economical 
production. Problems of application to such 
items as automobiles, trucks, guns, bombs, 
etc., can be readily solved by consuitation 
with Michigan engineers. 





Michigan’s facilities are at the disposal of 
manufacturers who are engaged in defense 
work, as well as those who wish to produce 
better consumer products at lower cost by the 
use of Michigan tubing. 





St) 
Consult us for engineering and 


- technical help in the selection of 
tubing best suited to your needs. 















More Than 30 Years in the Business 


9450 BUFFALO STREET * DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN .« + » SHRLBY, OHIO 
DISTKIBUTORS: Stee! Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil lis and Mi 
—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, a s—e L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio = : porn non Portland, = 
—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Steel Co., Los  Anarne, Calif. —American Tubular & Steel 
Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strong, Carlisle & H Cl d, Ohio—Globe Supply Co., 
Denver, Colorado—W. A. McMichaels Co., Upper Darby, Pa. ak J. Fitzgibbons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
































that is diluted with kerosene or stod- 
dard solvent. It is applied to metal, 
concrete or painted surfaces by brush 
or spray, then rinsed off with cold 
or hot water. No oily film remains; 
dirt and grease are emulsified and 
carried off in the rinse. 

Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Specialty Capacitors 

Development of a new, low-temper- 
ature Pyranol is announced by Trans- 
former and Allied Product Divisions 
of General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. ¥. These specialty capacitors 
show no loss in muf capacity for 
temperatures down to minus 32°C. 
This means that the same units can 
be used for high and low temperatures 
and for indoor and outdoor applica- 
tions. 
Check No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Short Interval Timer 


Type 30CR3 electronic timer, made 
by Photoswitch Inc., Cambridge 42, 
Mass., is designed to meet require- 
ments for accurately controlled short 
interval timing. It has a timing range 
of from 3 to 120 cycles and fulfills 
specifications of NEMA class 1A non- 
synchronous timers.’ It is recom- 
mended for spot welders and is ap- 
plicable to manual, air or motor oper- 
ated welding equipment. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


Improved Wrenches 


Proto standard box wrenches, open 
end wrenches and combination box 
and open end wrenches have been re- 
designed by Plomb Tool Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Improvements include 
open end heads, flat surface shanks, 
lengths changed to provide proper 
leverage for each wrench. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


Abrasive Wheel Dresser 


A boron carbide tipped abrasive 
wheel dresser, offered by Robert 
Marks Co., Providence, R. I., is de- 
signed for the free hand dressing of 
grinding wheels 10 inches in diameter 
or less and of M grade of hard- 
ness or softer. The insert is Norbide, 
made by Norton Co. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


Small Thread Inserts 


Four new small-size stainless steel 
helical-wire thread inserts for 
strengthening tapped threads in alu- 
minum, magnesium, plastic, iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and wooden com- 
ponents are available from the Heli- 
Coil Corp., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
They include 8-36 and 6-40 sizes in 
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‘the fine thread series, 5-40 and 4-40 
sizes in the coarse thread series and 
are available in 1, 1% and 2-diameter 
lengths. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cooling Lubricant 


Emulsifier STH, a water soluble, 
metalworking coolant lubricant for 
use in cutting, grinding, drawing and 
stamping, is introduced by General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Easton, Pa. It 
is recommended for use in a‘l types 
of metalworking machines that em- 
ploy coolant recirculating systems 
properly sealed for handling water 
emulsions. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


Rust Preventive 


Prevok No. 3, a general purpose 
rust preventive, is announced by 
Croda, Limited, Yorks, England. It 
thoroughly wets clean dry surfaces 
and forms a smooth unbroken film. 
It may be used on anodized alumi- 
num; gasoline tank interiors; injec- 
tors; crankcases; sumps; interior en- 
gine assemblies; sheet, bar and rod 
steel. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


Removes, Installs Sleeves 


Owatonna Tool Co., Owatonna, 
Minn., offers a special sleeve pulling 
and installing set as part of its power- 
twin hydraulic pulling system. It will 
pull and install cylinder liners on 
more than 200 different makes and 
models of trucks, tractors and power 
units. It is adjustable to center per- 
fectly over the bore and provides 
clearance over cylinder head studs. It 
removes and installs sleeves from 3 to 
6 inches without damage. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


Prepares Steel for Painting 


Du-Bois Co., Cincinnati 3, O., an- 
nounces Ion-Kote, a new cleaning and 
phosphatizing compound to prepare 
steel and other metals for painting. 
It is used in spray washers prior to 
painting and deposits a hard, dust- 
free, phosphate coating on metal 
which prevents rusting and increases 
paint adherence. It cleans rapidly 
and removes most cutting and form- 
ing compounds, rust _preventives, 
smut and other dirts. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


Heater for Hot Spraying 


Designed for hot spray technique 
in applying all types of protective 
coatings such as lacquers, enamels, 
varnishes, paints, priming and sur- 
face compounds, the tandem type 





paint heater is introduced by Dual- 
heet Inc., Cleveland 2, O. Single or 
tandem installations may be mounted 
on the wall or equipped with casters 
for portability. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bronze Welding Rod 


EutecRod 148FC, a new bronze 
welding rod featuring an extra-thin 
initia] “tinning’’ action, has been de- 
veloped by Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Corp., Flushing, N. Y. It is said to 
eliminate prewelding preparations 
and flow where directed without ex. 
tensive chamfering. Each rod is cov- 
ered with a new type of specially de- 
veloped flux coating yielding full 
strength joints on old, corroded and 
dirty cast iron. 

Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


Four-Pole Relay 


Designated as class 8501 type P04, 
a new four-pole relay is announced by 
Square D Co., Milwaukee 12, Wis. It 
is well suited for control assemblers, 
having all terminals exposed and oc- 
cupying only a small space on the 
panel, It has four normally open and 
four normally closed contacts, allow- 
ing the circuit arrangement to be 
changed from normally open to nor- 
mally closed by changing the incom- 
ing wires to different terminals. 
Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


Concrete Hardener 


Flintcrust liquid, a new concrete 
hardener, is offered by Flexrock Co., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. It gives concrete 
floors a case hardened surface im- 
pervious to oil, grease and other dis- 
integrating liquids. It counteracts 
and prevents sanding and eventual 
surface breakdown, and prevents drag 
of material handling equipment. 
Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dry Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


A 4-pound dry chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher with a rubber hose is avail- 
able from Ansul Chemical Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis. Operating range is 12 to 
15 feet. Dry chemical is ejected 
through a self-closing nozzle that 
produces a fan-shaped stream pat- 
tern. 

Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in ‘this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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73. Factory Cail Signal 

C. M. Lovsted & Co.—28-page il- 
lustrated form No. 683 cevers Toots- 
E air and steam whistle signal sys- 
tems for mills, factories and other 
installations. Data on Toots-E and 
Toots-E Jr. signals for routine finger- 
tip control or connection to fire alarm 
circuits, various attachments, gene- 
rators, truck and automobile air 
horns and sirens are included. 


74. Metal-Shaping Rolls 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co.—30-page 
bulletin No. 451-R illustrates produc- 
tion of rolls used in shaping blooms, 
billets, rods and tubes, structural 
beams, strip and plate metal. Flow 
chart traces production path of rolls 
through the plant. 


75. Liquid Meters 

Rockwell Mfg. Co.—12-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. OG 400 is guide 
for proper selection of meters for 
measuring over 200 liquids with vary- 
ing corrosive characteristics. Indus- 
trial, chemical and refinery meters 
range in size from % to 3 in., meas- 
ure in various units, have totalizer 
capacity of up to seven figures and 
are available in six types of regis- 
ters. 


76. Shapers 

Klingelhofer Machine Tool Co.—6- 
page illustrated folder “Klopp Shap- 
ing Machines” describes line of im- 
ported heavy-duty single-spindle 
high-speed shapers which utilize fric- 
tion roller drive. 


77. Welding Accessories 

Victor Equipment Co.—5é6-page il- 
lustrated catalog No. 24 contains 
full information on line of gas and 
electric welding machines; welding, 
brazing and hard-surfacing rods; 
flame cutting machines; welding and 
cutting accessories; and welder’s pro- 
tective equipment. 


78. Metal Stamping Machines 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co.— 
Leaflet “Metal Identification Mark- 
ing” covers the identification, em- 
bossing, engraving and serializing 
of metal parts with numbering ma- 
chines. 


79. Automatic Oilers 

Trico Fuse Mfg. Co.—Guidance for 
selection and application of visible 
automatic oilers is given in 4-page 
illustrated broadside “Series 4900”. 
Described are constant level, gravity, 
wick, underfeed, multiple and large 
capacity types. 

80. Pneumatic Standards 

Miller Motor Co.—12-page booklet 
‘J.LC. Pneumatic Standards for In- 
dustrial Equipment” presents quality 
requirements adopted by Joint Indus- 
try Conference for pneumatic equip- 
ment users. Reproduced in booklet is 
&@ sample circuit, glossary of terms 





and two pages of standard symbols. 





Helpful Literature 


81. Voltage Regulators 

Superior Electric Co.—12-page bul- 
letin S351 details workings of Stabiline 
automatic voltage regulator for con- 
stant output voltage regardless of 
fluctuations in alternating current in- 
put line voltages and changes in 
output load. Type IE and EM Stabi- 
line models are discussed. Rating 
chart aids in selecting unit for spe- 
cific application. 


82. Electric Motors 

Wagner Electric Corp.—Condensed 
descriptions of single-phase, poly- 
phase, squirrel-cage and direct cur- 
rent motors are contained in 4-page 
illustrated bulletin “Wagner Quality 


Motors”. 
83. Alloy Tool Steels 
Bohler Bros. & Co.—75-page illus- 


trated booklet “Bohler Alloy Tool 
Steels” presents basic information on 
high speed tool steels, alloy tool steels 
and special-purpose tool steels. Ap- 
plication data, recommended cutting 
angles, annealing and temper colors 
and processing information are in- 
cluded, along with list of products 
manufactured and conversion tables. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


SE LP ESSE A 


a Stretghtoning Machines 

edart Co. — 16-page illustrated 
nettotin No. RS50 presents general 
engineering data and specifications 
of rotary straightening, sizing and 
polishing machines for bars, tubes 
and pipe. Table contains data on 
two-roll, 2 & 2 universal, multicycle 
and three-roll straighteners. 


85. Centrifugal Castings 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co.—Two il- 
lustrated bulletins deal with produc- 
tion and properties of centrifugal 
castings. Bulletin 150 covers parts 
made of nonferrous metals such as 
bronze, Monel, nickel, aluminum and 
special alloys. Bulletin 151 discusses 
advantage of centrifugally cast Mee- 
hanite, Ni-Resist and special iron 
alloy parts. 
86. . Soe Inspection 

Arthur S. La Pine & Co.—8-page 

illustrated brochure describes various 
models of optical and illuminating 
equipment for inspection jobs. Appa- 
ratus for inspection jobs ranging 
from simple naked-eye to high-pow- 
er, close-tolerance examination are 
shown and their specifications given. 


USE ONE OF THESE CARDS. . 
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87. Gear Hobber 

Hamilton Tool Co.—Typical work 
produced by and complete specifica- 
tion for No. 1 gear hobber are pre- 
sented in illustrated bulletin 
H 1-49. This precision machine tool 
is designed for rapid generation of 
small spur, spiral and bevel gears; 
gear sectors; spline shafts; pinions 
and worm gears. 


88. Bearing Maintenance 
Anti-friction Bearing Distributors 
Association—20-page illustrated book- 
let “Installation—Maintenance—Re- 
moval of Anti-Friction Bearings” is 
guide to servicing, selection and ap- 
plication of ball, roller and needle 
bearings. ‘ Maintenance Re- 
port” is regularly issued publication 
which deals with all phases of this 
subject. Included is file folder to sim- 
= collection of bearing reference 


89. seaemtinags Wrapping 
Angier Corp.—12-page booklet gives 
full information on VPI Wrap, a 
noncorrosive paper for rust-preventive 
packaging of ferrous metal parts or 
Pieces. Data tells what VPI Wrap 
is, how it works, its advantages and 
application. Samples are included. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


= Geter Conveyors 

Buschman Co.—16-page il- 
ms .3 11 catalog No. 60 shows wide 
variety of roller conveyor types, to- 
gether with selection data and dia- 
grams. Seven styles of ball bearing 
rollers are described as are roller 
mounting specifications, curves, mul- 
tiple rows, spurs, converging and 
hinged sections, supports, stands and 
guard rails. 


91. Water Treatment 

Brooks Chemicals, Inc.—Illustrated 
bulletin No. 501 outlines company’s 
service for safe and economical solu- 
tion of industrial water treatment 
and conditioning problems through 
compounding treatments which cor- 
rect all water used in plant opera- 
tions. Treatments include boiler water, 
water line, cooling water, brine sys- 
tem, waste water, and zeolite softener. 


92. Small Parts Coe 

Arrow Products, Inc.—1i2-page il- 
lustrated folder No. 6812 covers uses 
and specifications of versatile model 
612 Pressman conveyor for handling 
small parts, stampings and scrap. 
Powered by either %-hp or %-hp 
standard frame motors, conveyor has 
belt speed of 85 ft per minute. 
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93. Fastener Effect On Joints 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt ¢ 


Nut Co.—28-page illustrated North} - 


western University research report 
No. C101 covers “Effect of Varioy 
Fasteners on Fatigue Strength of , 
Structural Joint”. 


94. Threading Machine 

Lees-Bradner Co.—Illustrated ci: 
cular No. 85 “Here’s the Point” out. 
lines how Sentinel Cri-Dan semiaut 
matic high speed threading machin 
distributed by company is providing 
versatility, speed and economy fh 
generating threads. Number of cuy 
made by single point tools is prede 
termined and set by dial. 


95. Nonferrous Metal Finishes 

Allied Research Products, Inc— 
Complete line of Iridite finishes fo 
nonferrous metals are described in 
4-page illustrated bulletin. Process af. 
fords corrosion resistance, paint ad 
herence and eye appeal to zinc, cat 
mium, aluminum and cuprous alloy 
surfaces. 


96. Torquemeter 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
page oe iibestrened bulletin 328 deals with 
Baldwin SR-4 torquemeters which 
utilize special SR-4 resistance wir 
strain gages. Unit consists of torque 
pickup and indicating or recording 
instrument. Instruments are avail 
able with ranges from 100 to 30,00 
in. Ib. 


97. Fan-Cooled Motors 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—6-page 
bulletin describes types of construc 
tion and ratings of totally-enclosed, 
fan-cooled motors with tube-type, air 
to-air heat exchangers. Chart shows 
ratings available in squirrel-cage, 
wound-rotor and synchronous type 
for both horizontal and vertical in- 
stallation. 
98. Vibration Tester 

All American Tool & Mfg. Co.—¢ 
page illustrated folder “How Much 
Vibration Will Your Products Stand?” 
describes various models of vibration 
fatigue testing machines which have 
table load capacities up to 100 Ib at 10 
g. Manual and automatic acceleration 
of vibration frequency can be applied 
to any product under test. 


99. Flexible Hoses & Fittings 
Aeroquip Corp.—42-page loose-leaf 
catalog contains full specifications of 
line of flexible hoses and self-sealing 
couplings. Various applications ani 
uses are pictured, and assembly it- 
structions: for single and double wire 
braid, as well as high pressure, hos 
and fittings are presented. 


100. Elevated Tank Controls 

Automatic Control Co.—Autoca 
Multi-Pump Tanktrols for maintain 
ing proper liquid levels in elevated 
tank systems are featured in 4-page 
illustrated bulletin 1110. How bak 
anced pump operation and automatic 
alternation of pumps assure efficient 
low-cost operation is explained. 
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WITH LARGE PARTS... OR SMALL 


Vapor Degreasing GIVES YOU 


greaser. 


Whether your cleaning problem concerns tiny wash- 
ers or giant housings, consider vapor degreasing with 
Du Pont Trichlorethylene. 

Thousands of manufacturers are now using this 
fast, safe, efficient method of metal cleaning. It’s easy 
to install, easy to operate, easy to maintain... 
especially applicable for plants that are expanding 
production or doing metal cleaning for the first time. 
You, too, can keep cleaning costs down and pro- 
duction up with vapor degreasing. 


Du Pont Degreasing Solvents have been widely used 
for many years and are available under various 
trade marks, such as ‘“Triclene’”’ D. 
These solvents are stable... stand 
up against contaminating and de- 
structive materials . . . are the best 
yet developed by Du Pont for metal 
degreasing. 


non- 


DU PONT flammable SOLVENTS 
for VAPOR DEGREASING 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 


REG. Q.s. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


July 23, 1951 








ONE-STEP CLEANING ... THAT’S FAST AND TROUBLE-FREE 


FOR PRECISION PARTS ... 


Aircraft engine manufacturer cleans up to 7,000 
pounds of gears, brackets and other intricate 
parts per hour in this manually operated de- 


OR HEAVY HOUSINGS... 


Heating-equipment firm uses conveyorized unit 
to remove oil and drawing compounds from rolled 
steel casings in one quick operation. 


mel 


soon 


— 


ser Te 





Mail the coupon below for more facts on vapor degreasing. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me detailed information on Vapor Degreas- 
ing: applications, advantages, equipment used, and Du 
Pont solvents available. We are interested in cleaning 

products. 


Name. Position 





Firm 
Street and No 
City. 








State. 
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wonder what’s ahead? 


Our mills are producing steel at a record rate, yet there 

doesn’t seem to be enough to go round. However, Crucible’s 

23 warehouses do carry a good supply of special purpos 

steels—with a great many of them immediately available 

from stock. We are doing everything possible under present 

restrictions to maintain an adequate supply of vital special 
’ purpose steels . . . especially tool steels . . . in our conven- 
iently located warehouses. 


find the steel you need—without waiting for a mill ship- 


| | Phone your nearest Crucible Warehouse—perhaps you'll 
/ ment. We’re anxious to serve you. 





Stocks maintained of: 
Rex High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel (including 
Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod; Tool Bits and 
Hollow Drill Steel . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 
Billets, Electrodes) ... AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring 
and Special Purpose Steels. 








| CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 
51 years of | Fine|sleclmaking |\NAREHOUSE SERVICE 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA ¢ BALTIMORE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE ¢ CHICAGO «¢ CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
DENVER ¢ DETROIT e¢ HOUSTON e INDIANAPOLIS e LOS ANGELES e MILWAUKEE « NEWARK e NEW HAVEN e NEW YORK e- PHILADELPHIA e¢ PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE * ROCKFORD ¢ SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * ST.LOUIS * SYRACUSE * TORONTO, ONT. * WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MANUFACTURERS of hard civilian goods—automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, electric 
toasters—can count on getting 15 per cent of the 
total steel supply during the closing months of this 
year. This is estimated to be sufficient to permit 
them to maintain manufacture of their products 
within the limitation orders set up by the National 
Production Authority. NPA is making plans to in- 
clude the durable civilian goods manufacturers un- 
der the Controlled Materials Plan starting in the 
fourth quarter and will allocate an average of 15 
per cent of steel output to their products. The per- 
centages will vary according to product, and these 
consumers will receive more than 15 per cent of the 
output of such products as sheets, commonly used 
in civilian hard goods. Similar action will be taken 
to provide civilian manufacturers with copper and 
aluminum and the basic control orders governing 
the controlled materials now are being revised to 
insure they get the materials. 

DEMAND—Steel producers, however, report mill 
books for most products are filled to the limit of the 
set asides ordered by NPA through September, and 
in some cases, through October and November as 
well. Eastern bar producers have received more 
rated tonnage for September then they can pos- 
sibly handle and some of this tonnage will have to 
be carried over into the fourth quarter. Structural 
shape mills generally are booked solidly from Sep- 
tember through November. Some sheet mills have 
free tonnage available for September, although 
many are filled up through November. The mill 
picture raises a question as to how the nonrated 
steel consumers are going to obtain the 15 per 
cent of steel output which NPA wants them to have 
in September. Many conferences on the subject 
are going on in Washington and it is suggested that 
orders on mill books may be screened to eliminate 
possible overordering. 


SCRAP—Fears are growing in the steel industry 
that production may suffer this winter for lack of 
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The Market Outlook 


scrap. Inventories at leading steel mills now range 
from 4 or 5 days’ supply up to three weeks’. Nor- 
mal inventory at this season is about 60 days. Al- 
though scrap is flowing in fair volume, consumption 
rates are so high that practically all mills find it is 
impossible to build up stocks. Traditionally, mills 
accumulate more scrap than they use during sum- 
mer months to carry them over the winter when 
weather conditions cut down the collection and 
shipment of iron and steel scrap. The pinch arises 
from sharply increased demands for scrap to feed 
the expanded steel capacity. Requirements for mar- 
ket scrap this year will be 36 million tons or nearly 
25 per cent more than was used in 1950, which it- 
self was a record year. Getting underway in many 
communities is a national scrap drive aimed at 
bringing out 8 million tons of dormant scrap in the 
form of obsolete machinery and equipment at fac- 
tories, farms, shipyards, army, navy and other gov- 
ernment installations, and battle fields. 


PRODUCTION—Regardless of possible raw ma- 
terials shortages this winter, steel production con- 
tinues to roar along in excess of rated capacity. 
Output of ingots and steel for castings has exceeded 
2 million tons a week since early March. Last week, 
the national steelworks operating rate edged up 
a half point to 102 per cent of capacity, equal to 
2,040,000 tons. 


PRICES— With the exception of adjustments in 
prices on nickel-bearing steels to compensate for the 
June 1 increase in nickel costs, iron and steel prices 
are steady at ceiling levels. STEEL’s weighted index 
on finished steel holds at 171.92 and compares with 
156.69 for the like week a year ago while the 
arithmetical price composite is $106.32 - against 
$94.36. Pig iron composites for last week compared 
with those for the like 1950 week are: No. 2 found- 
ry, $52.54 and $46.47; basic, $52.16 and $45.97; 
malleable, $53.27 and $47.27. Steelmaking scrap 
composite is $44 compared with $37.25 a year ago. 


































































































NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
rrr rr et TT Sass Tees Te eee ee eer e Le eee Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
Y a Leading Production Points 
100 : v ,2e Seen oot 2" gar et fn is g ieiats 
Cc] : ee 
oo? 1 eo” . f e 4 a } Ende Same Week 
95 @ te an t 95 July 21 Change 1950 1949 
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90 yi T J 90 Mid-Atlantic ..... 101 0 97 80 
| b-ti950 | ul Youngstown ..... 103 —2 107 70 
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60 60 second half, 1950; 1,906,268 tons for first half, 
2 1950; 1,843,516 tons for 1949. 
% 1 *Change from revised rate for preceding 
ro) pcb. ieee! wee it Li aiff. we! i a oe [aes iL Li (0) week 
JAN.| FEB. R. | APR.| MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG | SEPT. OEC. . 
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MARKET OUTLC 
(0) : 


MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


July 19 Week Month Year 
1951 Ago Ago Ago 

FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100).. 171.92 171.92 171.92 = 





Index in cents per Ib. .... 4.657 4.657 4.657 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 


Finished Steel, NT ....... $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $94.36 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT.. 52.54 52.54 54 46.47 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ...... 52.16 52.16 52.16 45.97 
Mailleable Pig Iron, GT .. 53.27 53.2 27 47.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 44.00 44.00 44.00 37.25 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 


planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 


Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 


bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rollied strip. 


and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 


prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, 
d, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite 


> 


— except 
i: Steelmaking 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per 


wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 








Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
based on same 


scrap composite based on average prices of No, 1 heavy 
Philadelphia. 


pound except as other- 


July 19 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1951 Ago ce) Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, . feago ....- 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 4.20 4.20 4.20 3.93 2.86 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.10-15 3.10 
Shapes, sta., ‘Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, Std., Chicago..... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia oo. aan 3.91 3.91 3.46 2.48 
Plates, Pittsburgh .... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Chicago .... oo mae 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.30 3.375 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 4.05 
Strip, "HR., Pittsburgh ... 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.25-50 2.35 
Strip, HR.. Chicago ..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.35 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.15-50 3.05 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.30 3.15 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 4.35-5.60 4.35-5.60 4.35-5.60 4.35-95 3.15 
ire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50 05 
Nails, Wire, ‘Pittsburgh ... 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30 3.75 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $63.00 $47.00 
Wire rods, y-%", Pitts. .. 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 2.30 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Bessemer, Pitts. $53.00 $53.00 $47.00 $29.00 
Basic Valley 52.00 52. 46.00 28.00 
Basic, del. Phila. 56.49 56.49 49.44 29.93 
No, 2 Fary. Pitts 52.50 52.50 46.50 28.50 
No. 2 , Chicago . . 52.50 46.50 28.50 
io. 2 Fdry, Valley 52.50 52.50 46.50 28.50 
No. 2 Fadry, Del. Phila. 56.99 56.99 49.94 30.43 
No, 2 Fdry, Birm. t 48.88 48.88 42.38 24.88 
No. 2 Fary’ (Birm.)del. Cin. 55.33 55.33 55.33 49.08 28.94 
Malleable Valley .......... 52.50 52.50 52.50 50 28.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 9-44 52.50 52.50 46.50 28.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 66.00 66.00 66. 60.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa..188.00 188.00 188.00 175.00 140.00° 


* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $41.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa. . 43.50 43.50 43.50 33.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 43.50 43.50 43.50 37.75 18.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt, Valley . 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.75 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve. . 44.00 44.00 44.00 38.50 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 44.00 44.00 44.00 36.75 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago .. 52.50 52.50 52.50 48.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.00% 49.00% 49.00% 44.50 20.00 
* F.o.b. shipping point. 

COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn. Connlsvl. ..$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.25 $8.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. .. 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 9.50 
Oven Fadry., Chicago ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 14.35 
NONFERROUS METALS 

Copper, del. Conn, ........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 22.50 14.375 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.00 9.50 
fo Be ae eer 16.80 16.80 16.80 11.80 9.35 
ee, TOO TOE ccc vcccces 106.00 106.00 106.00 91.00 2.00 
SR, BA, sc cckscvccas 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.50-18.50 15.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 42.00 42.00 42.00 24.50 14.50 
Nickel], refinery, duty paid. 56.50 56.50 56.50 48.00 35.00 


PIG IRON 


F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. Key t) 
producing companies published on second following page. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 











Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ............ ..-. $54.00 $54.50 $55.00 $55.50 
BRIOGKIFR NCGS, ccciescecsscccs esee 58.69 59.46 «ae 
RT ree occa, Sare 57.24 57.74 58.4 
Philadelphia,del, .........0....+- 56.49 56.99 57.49 57.99 

Birmingham District 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ............. 48.38 48.88 

Pr 48.38 48.88 

RENE STE 5,515 a\s (a (4) 4.4 050854 05 48.88 

Woodward,Ala. W15 . 48.88 
Cincinnati,del. ..... 55.33 

Buffalo District 

13.) YEARS AAS ees s 52.50 53.00 

0 er ae ater 52.50 53.00 

Tomanwanda,N.Y. W12. .........00 52.00 52.50 53.00 

No.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 .......... Bs 52.50 53.00 
MS NMI isi a 5635304 06:6 6°90 01079, 00 01 61.63 62.13 62.63 
Rochester,N.Y., del. ............ 54.74 55.24 55.74 
te ee ere 55.72 56.22 56.72 


Chicago District 
Chicago 1-3 ....cccccccccccccceess 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.0 


MRMRN SENN, ED 5160:00i0. 000401004 0.06:0,0's 52.00 cove 52.50 oes 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. "T-2 b60See0 463%, ee eoee 52.50 onal 
So.Chicago,Ill, W14 ........+-2++-- 52.00 52.50 52.50 oon 
So.Chicago, Tl. Y1 ..ccccccccccccce 52.00 52.50 52.50 cece 
So.Chicago,Il, US ..ccccccccccccs - 52.00 eee 52.50 53.00 

Milwaukee, del. ....ccccccccee.. 58.97 54.47 54.47 54.97 

Muskegon,Mich.,del. ....ccseeee. cee 58.20 58.20 eens 


Cleveland District 
Cleveland A7 .. 





Cleveland R2 

Akron, del. from Cleve. ecccccce 54.99 54.99 55.40 
Lorain,O. NS ccccccccccccce ° eoee eels 53.00 
Duluth [1-3 ...ccccccccccccccccccce cove coos 52.50 ool 
Brie,Pa. TB cccccccccccccccccccces SB.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Everett,Mass, E1 ....ccccccccccces cece 55.25 55.75 oat 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......seeeeese-- 58.00 58.50 cose oom 


Geneva,Utah G1 casececceses GUO 52.50 ees coun 
Seattle, Tacoma, ‘Wash., del om 









Portland Re ee eee = 60.35 sein 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, ae 85 60.35 e010. é 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 ......... 53.90 54.40 54.90 . 
St.Louis,del. (inc. tax) ......... 54.66 55.16 55.66 a 
Ironton,Utah Cll ..cccccccccccee. S200 52.50 res ° 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 ....ccccccscceee 48.00 *%48.50 48.50 : 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........+..--. 54.00 55.00 55.00 ° 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ........-.++++ eoce 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Pitts.,N. &S. sides, ‘Ambridge, 

Aliquippa, del. Ses eeesebes esos wees 53.74 53.74 54.4 
McKeesRocks, del. .......- Sse wee 53.49 53.49 53.99 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del, ...... eaibes 54.00 54.00 54.50 
Verona, del, ...ccccccccccccccces ees 54.48 54.48 54.98 
Brackenridge,del. ........ wale wicivie ecce 54.72 54.72 55.22 

Bessemer,Pa, US .......-ee+seeees 52.00 cece 52.50 53.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. U5, 52.00 ecce eoce oon 
McKeesport,Pa. N3 ......ccccccees 52.00 ewes eae 53.00 
Monessen,Pa, PT ..cccccccccccccccce 54.00 e020: eece osu 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ...cccccccccccce cove Siok 52.50 53.00 





Steelton,Pa. B2 .......cccecceeces 54.00 54.50 55.00 55.50 

Swedeland,Pa, A3 . ar 

Toledo,O, I-3 ... 
Cincinnati,del, . 


TLOVANY, RE. Sc. ccsscececesee Till 54100 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Youngstown District 

Hubbard. V1 .cccccccccccccccces 52.00 52.50 52.50 oad 
is Sno ae 52.00 52.50 52.50 oleae 
Youngstown US .......-.eeeeeee+- 52.00 Sisihic ccieke 53.00 


Mansfield,O.,del, .....ss+e-++0-- 56.43 56.93 56.93 57.48 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.7} 
2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and ove, 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 14, 
or portion thereof. 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton ani 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
FaCK#AON,O. GB, JL cccccccccccccccccccccces eiaibid sloiesioieiniais aie inie 
Buffalo Hl ...ccccccces c+h Pees 806 0544040 ppikheeneienneeewes 63. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, res Ton 

(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 f# 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each 0.045% max. P) 

NiagaraPalle, N.Y. P15 «0206000 cccccccccccacevces 3.00 6000.08 cee 

Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed a eae 

Keokuk, OH & Fadry., 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, frt. ‘allowed K2 

Wenatchee, Wash., O. ‘a. & Fadry., frt. allowed K2 ............ 

CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 

base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 x 6) 


Tales, Tenn, TS ..ccsccccccgvecsccccccccccccces ens6 0106 60.00 00 \s15.0 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Toa 

Cleveland, intermediate, AZ ...........-eseeeeeee elcsicisiesicieiojevs 

Steelton,Pa, B2 ......... FaESasioeee ce sos mie aale suisse sisiecGisise oie 60 
Philadelphia delivered ...........seee0s A ar eer eet 63. 

PROG AN. h 5 ECR 6.05 0'0's0:b0-50:00 00.05.00 .00'0s 00.0 0'0.0'0'5'0 04 60:65 0'0'00106 0% 60 














(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
Butler,Pa, Al0 ........4.35 
Cleveland J5, R2 .......4.35 
orse,Mich, GS ......4.55 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.35 
Foll 


F) 
aH 


Kl ..... 





GraniteCity, IN. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi: 
Irvin, Pe. US cccccecee 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . ‘4 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.35 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....5.30 
Pittsburgh J5 ........4.35 
SparrowsPoint, Ma. B2 ..4.35 
Steubenville,O. send aa 4 
Warren,O. R2 oe 4.35 

Weirton, W.Va. we eee oe 35 
Youngstown Y1 ........4.35 


SHEETS, Galv'’d No. 10 Steel 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.80 
Ashiand,Ky.(8) A10 ....4.80 
Canton,O, R2 
Dover,.O. Rl .cccocscecs 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. 
Gary,Ind. US ..... 4.80 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.80 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..... - 4.80 
Kokomo, Ind. (13) C16. .5.20 
MartinsFerry,O. peal ° - 4 
Niles,O. N12 ..... 

Pittsburg, Calif. cil ee " $S 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.80 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.80 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...5.55 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.80 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 


High-S' apap 
Irvin,Pa, US ......- 
SparrowsPoint (39) B2 ° <a 75 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 .........5.35 
Irvin,Pa. U5 5.35 
Kokomo, Ind. (13) C16 5.75 
Niles,O. N12 55 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 


Butler,Pa. Al0 .......5.05 
Middletown,O. A10 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 


oe 
3s 






4.80 





Cleveland R2 (28) ....5.65 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ....-- 5.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.70 
SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.30 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.30 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
BLUED Stock, 29 Ga. 
Yorkville,O. W10 6.8u 
Follansbee,W.Va.(23)F4 6.85 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


(8 Ib. coated) 
Gary,Ind. U5 


«+. 5.10 
---5.10 


oe ceee e950 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .......... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 


eee 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


COILS (Cut Lengths Y¢ lower) 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


Ind. Harbor, Ind 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 


Vandergrift,Pa. 
Warren,O. R2 ane 
Zanesville,O. Al0 . eccce 





SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths '/2¢ lower) 
Transformer Grade 


Brackenridge,Pa. 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
Warren,O. R2 

Zanesville,O. A100 . 


H.R. or C.R. COIL 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22Ga.) 
Butler,Pa. A1 R.) 

Vandergrift, og cs 





SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) 
BeechBottom W10 re lengths) 


GraniteCity,Il1.G4 (out lengths) 
I-2 


Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths).... 
U 


seereee 


BeechBottom Wio (cut lengths) 
A4 











MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... $7.60 
Gary,Ind, U5 ........7.50 
Irvin,Pa. US .........7.50 


SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..7.60 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....7.50 


SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 ... .$8.4 0 


SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
(Commercial Quality) 

Gary,Ind. U5 ........$9.50 

Yorkville,O, W10 ......9.50 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 5.20 
Gary,Ind, US ..........5.20 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6.05 
Middletown,O, A10 ....5.20 
Niles,O. N12 ..........6.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.20 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....5.60 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky. (8) Al0 ..4.65 
Cleveland R2 .........4.65 
Gary,Ind, US ..........4.65 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....5.35 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.65 


Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........4.65 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.65 
Youngstown BE .ccenene -4.65 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cc 

No. 16 Alloy Fe 
Ashland A10 .... 5.60 .. 
Canton,O. -.. 5.65 6.10 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 5.60 5.85 
Gary, U5 ...... 5.60 5.85 G 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5.60 5.85 
Irvin,Pa, U5 .... 5.60 5.85 
Kokomo C16 .... 6.25... 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.60 5.85 


Pittsburg,Cal. C11 6.35 ... 
SparrowsPt. -- 5.60 ... 
Torrance,Cal. C11 6.35 ... 


SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 
Pure fron 

Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 5.85 


ones, Hot-Rolled Ingot 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland(8) A10 ........3. 
Cleveland R2 .. r, 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot ‘= 
Cleveland R2 ..... 
Middletown,O. A10 
Warren,O. R2 


Iron 












—, eetend Ingot Iron 
10 fla 


No. 
Ashland,Ky. (8) A10 ...5.05 
Canton,O, R2 . 5.55 


SHEETS, “ery sean on 
Butler,Pa. 5.3 
Middletown, °. ° 10 ‘5. 30 


SHEETS, — 
Butler,Pa, occcee 815 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 


Prue fl $7.40 $7.80 
cies 7.25 7.50 7.90 
ose 7.15 7.40 7.80 
ose 7.35 7.60 8.00 
cove 7.15 7.40 7.80 
oniee 7.15 7.40 7.80 
ccee 7.15 7.40 7.80 
ee 7.90 8.15 8.55 
case 7.25 7.50 7.90 
7.15 7.40 7.80 
ccee 7.15 7.40 7.80 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 

Field ture tric Motor mo 
eos ecco 7.25 8.50 9.30 
coe e 7.75 9.00 9.80 
oes one SOD BRD ces 
6.95 7.25 (34) ... is 
7.10 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
ots DD See a6 niet 
«+. 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
sie > 6.95 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
e+. 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 

72 65 58 52 

9.85 10.40 10 11.90 
10.35 — sane Kees 
- 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 
pe. Laue: esse heel 
- 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 

T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 

: cece coos 14.75 15.25 
- 12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 











TIN PLATE, American 1.25 = 






Coke (Base Box) ib | 
Aliquippa J5 ....$8.45 $8.70 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 8.55 8.80 
Gary U5 ee. 8.45 8.70 
Ind.Har. I- 2, Yi. 8.45 8.70 
Irvin,Pa, U5 .... 8.45 8°70 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 9.20 9.45 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 8.55 8.80 
Warren R2...... 8.45 8.70 
Weirton W6 .... 8.45 8.70 
Yorkville,O, Wi0. 8.45 8.70 
BLACK PLATE 

(Base Box) 


Aliquippa J5 ..........$6.25 


Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......6.35 
Gary,Ind. [ ere 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.45 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.25 
SEVER. TID 2cccscccc ctw 
So ee 


R2 
Pittsburg, Calif, C11" 


++ 6.25 
215700 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...6.35 


Warren,O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. 
Yorkville,O. W10 


3216.25 
-e. ees 


Ww6e 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 
Follansbee, "; » F4 ...5.85 


Gary,Ind. U5 ..... -- 5.85 
GraniteCity, TI. G4 ....6.0) 
Ind. ae Y1 ....5.30 
Irvin,Pa, Prerrre 


Yorkville,O, o wis pepe: 


“4 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
+: Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15. .5.45 


Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......5.85 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ....6.70 

Gary,Ind. US ........5. 50 
Houston,Tex. S5 00 2 5.90 
KansasCity, Mo. $5" 0006.10 


Midland,Pa,. C18 . 5 
NewBritn,Conn. (10) "$15. 

Sharon,Pa. S8& 5 
Youngstown US ........5. 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Bessemer,Ala, T2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 


eoeee ee 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.95 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 5.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 6.20 
Gary, Ind. ID sccscovess 5.30 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2 ....5.30 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi. rE 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 


LosAngeles(25) B3 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. S3 

So.SanFrancisco(25) B3. 





SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 
Warren,O. BB ...ccces 5.3! 
Weirton, W.Va. Wé6E ....5.75 
Voungstown Yi ...00e 5.8 
Youngstown U5 ...... 5.30 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5 
Cleveland A7 
Dover,O. G6 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....6. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 

Sharon,Pa. 6. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown Y1 





S83 


eccccee 7.05 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...3.50 
Alton,I11.(1) Ll ......3.75 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..3.50 
Atlanta All 05 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... -50 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.4.00 
Buffalo(27) R2 3.50 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Conshohocken, Pa, 
Detroit Ml ...cc..ee 
Ecorse,Mich. GS . 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 e 
Gary,Ind, US ..cccccce 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... ‘4. 0 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1.3.50 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..3.50 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..4.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y.(32)B2 3.50 
LosAngeles B3 .........4.25 
Milton,Pa, B6 
Minnequa, Colo. 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....4. "00 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.50 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.25 
Riverdale,Ill. Al .....3.50 
occ ee 04.85 
cccce ch 4 
4.0 


wee ecce es eke 


eeceeee ede00 
o +00 04.00 
A3 ..3.9 


SanFrancisco S7 
Seattle B3, N14 
Sharon,Pa, S3 
So.Chicago, Ill. 
So.SanFrancisco B3 














NewBritn,Conn.(10)S15 10.5 








Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8.10.% 





Pawtucket,R. —— N8. ie 





Sharon,Pa. 
Worcester,Mass, A7.. ian 
Youngstown C8 .......10.6 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson, Ind. (40) G6 
Berea,O. C7 

Ls gp Conn.(10) 81 
Butler, P: Al0 
Cleveland’ AT, J5 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 
Detroit D2 . 









Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Follansbee, W. ‘en 
Fontana,Calif. 

FranklinPark, Ill. N40; T8 ht 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.9 


+ 5.60 
6.60 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.65 


LosAngeles Cl 


ecccced 6.40 


Mattapan,Mass, T6 . oe 


Middletown,O, A10 
NewBritain(10) S15... 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 
NewCastle(40) ES . 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 . 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 

Pawtucket,R.I. oe 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(21) N8 
Riverdale,Ill.(40) Al 





oe AB 
+5.35 


5, 
«5. 
- 5. 
«5. 
6. 








35 
25 
85 
15 
A 
5 
: 90 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 Rome,N.Y. R6 .... .10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4. Sharon,Pa, S3_ ... Ae 
Warren,©. RE .occces -50 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 4.65 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....3.60 Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... ‘6. 00 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 Wallingford,Conn, we + 585 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...3.50 Warren,O.(40) T5 ....5.25 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.65 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel ta “ae. ee {3 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10)S15 10.75 Xoungstown 2 38 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 10.60 Youngstown p ¢ GR 4.65 
Cleveland A7 .. 0.00 STRIP, Electro shames. 
Dover,O. G6 . 10.50 Dover, O. G6 wow - 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. Ki. ecees 11.65 Warren,O. T5 .... 2215.35 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ....10.60 Weirton,W.Va. we oo 4.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 .....10.60 Youngstown C8 ....... 5.25 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ 
oo, Oy ARS ict 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Bridgeport,Conn. ww S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.6 
Bristol,Conn, W1 . gee 7.70 9.65 Be 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 .. miele 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Cleveland AZ .sccccces 4.65 6.45 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 5.60 7.05 7.65 eee one 
BPOIEOIG, TOR b-n.00.0e0cces 5.60 6.65 7.25 eee Ais 
OOVEEAD. AND sess s+ 00 0 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
FranklinPark,IIl. T6 .. 5.00 6.60 7.55 9.50 11.80 
Harrison,N.J. S > ae as 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 .. 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
NewBritn.,Conn. (10) $15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
NewCastle, Pa. B4 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 AG 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 .... 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 5.85 6.75 7.35 ae. ova 
NewYork W3 ........ one 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8: ‘ 
Cleve.-or-Pitts.Base .. be 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Worcester,Base ...... 85 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
BRATON, PA, BS 2c ccc 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Trenton,N.J. R5 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Wallingford,Conn, 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Worcester,Mass, A7 .... 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Worcester,Mass, T6 .... 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Youngstown C8 ....... 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 
APORLORIN.D, FD. sicccce 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Harrison,N.J. C18 10.30 12.50 15.35 
SOW EOIK WS oo cciusins 10.30 12.50 15.35 












Cl 
C2 





Key to Producers 


Acme Steel Co. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
American Steel & Wire 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co, 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 


A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 
A13 American Cladmetals Co, 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Cc. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Boiardi Steel Corp. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 


B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Co. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 


Central Iron & Steel Div. 


Barium Steel Corp. 
Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills 
Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Stee] Co. 


C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Detroit Tube & Steel 
Disston & Sons, Henry 
Driver Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc, 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co, 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Steel 
Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft, Fowerd Stee] & Wire 


G1 


Geneva Steel Co. 

Globe Iron Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co, 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Jndson Steel Corp 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Electric Steel 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 


* Lone Star Steel Co. 


Tnkens Steel Co. 


ne eet ed et ed ee lt a a a es 
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'10)S15 19,5 §] STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron = WIRE, Manufacturers Carbon Stock 
12) Ns. 1Wiifl ashland.Ky. (8) A10 ...3.75 Low Carbon — ee. Tonawanda Bid’ ....... 140 iio dealers & mits 7) Col. 
ae Warren, O. sissink wigecicell eee. R2 f Williamsport,Pa, S819 ...150 y,Ala, R2 ...118 
AT" -A0NM soup, Cold-Rolled | Atlanta Ail — S36 up tress ae 
we ee ee lO , Cold-Rolled ingot fron ‘Aiton, Ill.(i) Li’. 25 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ....136 po ronville,Il.(i9) K4 -. 
| Comes Warren,O. R2 ..........0:25 Bartonville ti. (1) 1 Ka He gc dlaeeliebobabee eee Wis... as 
)) G6 ..5.5 Buffalo W12 .... oa oe ett Cleveland 10 ERAS 
is gig. SMI) TOHT COOPERAGE HOOP Chicago Ay eraaes 3 Semen a) i's Crawfordsville,Ind. MS . .122 
) Cts 421 ...........068 Geemeice ib tes Temeeas mR a aS 
15.21 "gggfm) Riverdale, Ax 3.90 Donora,Pa, AT ......1:4:85 Milbury,Mass,(12) NG ..8.09 Fairfield Ala; T2 11....cia9 Fairfeld,Ala. T2.-... o- 118 
D3 ....5,qf) Suaron,Pa. S3 .. 4.15 Duluth,Pa. A7 .........4.85 Monessen,Pa. Pi, P16 695 Seeuee ee oe ee Gee, 
coves ee DOM] Loungstown US . ‘8.75 Fairfield,Ala, T2'.....11485 Palmer-Mass, Wi2 .....6.55 Johnstown Pa, BS 2. 14y Houston, Tex. 85 once ee eSB 
ee Fostoria, 0. (24) Si’ ...215:35 Pittsburg,Callf, Cll’ ....7.20 Joliet,Iil, A7 "11151349 Johnstown, 2 one + 118 
«+++. .5.50 ff] WIRE, Merchant Quality Houston 85 ............5.25 Roebling,N.J. ney KansasGity, Mo. 85 °2...1152 Joletelll, AT ......---+-118 
 sse+e 485M 6 0 8 gage) —An'id Galv ohnstown,Ps. 2'......488 Portsmouth,O, Pi2'.....6.25 Kokomo,Indy G16".....1a2 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ......130 
215.35 + Joliet, AZ ...........4.85 So.Chicago, ill, Exe Minnequa,Colo, C10 2....146 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......120 
ee 6Hf| AlabamaCity R2. 5.70 5.95 KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....5.45 So.SanFrancisco C10 ...7.20 Monessen,P Ome l0 +-++-148 Minnequa,Colo, C10 .....123 
(40) 76 ‘a Auquippa 35 .... 5.70 6.15 Rokeuse. ind, < C16 .....:4:98 SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..6.35 Pittsburg.Cailt, Cll ...{16p Monessen, asad 
 ) | sees 49 LosA c.ccc0 00 0 tb) MEUIOTELG. BL 6000000 sO rtsmout es Pittsburg,Caiif. C11 ....137 
. 4.65 ]] Bartonville(19) K4 5.70 6,15 Minnequa,Colo, C10 “on Trenton,NJ. At pecheeena Rani oy ve vies | P12 ......124 
.. +. 649] Buffalo W12.... 4.85 .., Monessen,Pa, P7 ......5.10 Waukegan,Iil, A7 ......6.25 Bo.Chicage,tit a 1277777§8 Rankin,Pa.'A7 ......... 

T6 ....5,59 fg] Cleveland A7 .... 5.70 6.15 Newark, 6-8 ga. I-1 ....5.50 Worcester A7, T6, W12. .6.55 So.SanFran. ,Calif, C10" 136 g0.Chicago, Ill. ooe+e0llB 
19 rh Geawtordsv le Ms 5.95 6.40 No. Tonawanda B11 +++ 485 Worcester,Mass, 34 .-..675 SparrowsPoint MG. Ss vie fo me, Are Aa --120 
« «5.358 | Dono’ as Mass. cosas °° terling,IIl.(1) N15 .....1 
1c 7-Saiff| Duluth, Minn, A7'. 5.70 6.15 Pittsbure,Calit. C11 ....5.80 WIRE, Upholstery Spring Sterling, I.(1)' NIS .....140 Forrante,Callg, CLL. .....138 
5.25 id T2 ..... 5.20 6.15 POrtsmouth,O. P12 .....5.25 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......5.90 BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. Worcester,Mass. A7 ....124 

D2. 275.35 ouston, Tex. 85.. 6.10 6.55 ‘AT ........4.85 Alton,I.(1) Li ...-.-..5.90 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...123 ARD TRACK SPIK 
AT ...5.15| Johnstown B2 ... 5.70 6.15 80-Chicago,Ill. R2 .....4.85 Buffalo W12 ......----5.90 Atlanta All . 126 fraarbor Ind, 1-2, v 6.15 
3. eue| Joliet, AZ... 6.70 @ ie 80-SanFrancisco C10 ...5.80 Cleveland AZ ..........5.90 Bartonville,IU.(19) K4 "..123 ty,Mo, 85 .....6.40 
) N&. {545 ]] KansasCy,Mo, 85. 6.30 6.75 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Donora,Pa. AT .........5.90 Crawfordsville 132 [epanon,Ps. B2 .......-6.15 
Al ...49]| Kokomo C16 .... 5.80 6.05 Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ....4.85 Duluth A7 .............5.90 Donora,Pa, A7 .. 123 ao Colo, C10 ....615 
soos i eles *. 665 .,, Struthers,O. ¥1 ........4.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.90 Duluth,Minn. A7 . -123 Pittsburgh 35 32216.15 
...+0.5.85 {| Minnequa C10 ... 5.95 6.45 TOrrance,Calif, C11 .....5.80 LosAngeles B3 ........6.85 Fairfield,Ala. T2 0018 Gentian BS sccceccccc ce GD 
"Ba" 17463]| Monessen PZ... 5:96. Gap Waukegan,Iil, A7 ......4.85 Monessen,Pa, P7, Pié ..5.90 Joliet,Il. AT ..........123 go.chicago.Ill, R2 ...-.6.15 
01/600] Palmer Wi2 1... 5.15 “4° Worcester,Mass, A7, T6..5.15 NewHaven,Conn. A7 ....6.20 KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....1135 Struthers,0. ¥1 ..------6.15 
W2 15.95 || Pitts,Calif, Cii.: 6.65 6.80 WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Palmer Mass W12 .....6.20 Kokomo,Ind, C16 .......125 9 eee me oOo? ae 
5 ....5.5 ||| Prtsmth.(i8)P12 6.10 660 Anderson,Ind, G6 ......6.20 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....6.85 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....128 apne ge ee 
"+1465 9] Rankin AT ...... 5.70 613 Buffalo Wiz’... ).......635 Portsmouth,O, Pi2 .....5.99 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....147 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
612.4468] 80.Chicago R22. 570 6.98 Cleveland AT ......... ‘egy Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.20 S0-Chicago,Ill. R2 ......123 KansasClty lim, 85... --9.85 
40) ':15.25]]| So.8.Fran, C10 :. 6.65 7.10 Crawfordsville,ind. M&..6.20 S0.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......5.90 §0.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..147 Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 ...9.85 
-+++.-4.65 || SparrowsPt, B2.. 5.80 6.25 Detroit D2  -6.20 So.SanFrancisco C10 ....6.85 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..125 Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....9.85 
Sterling,IIl.(1)N15 5.70 6.15 Dover,0. G6 ...........6.20 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.00 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 .....123 Pittsburgh 03, P14 .....9.85 
' 50 (|| Struthers,O. Y1. 5.70 6.15 Fostorie.O. Si'.........6.00 Torrance,Calif, Ci1 ....6.85 NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock Seattle BB «---+-+--- 
"5.95 ||| Torrance,Cal. C11 6.65 ... Kokomo,Ind, Cié . 5.70 Trenton,N.J. AT .......6.20 % TIE PLATES 
465 ||| Worcester A7.... 6.00 6. ark,Ii To. cap Waukegan.Ii, A7’......6.00 Alabamanity.Ale. R2 ...610 pairhield-Als. T3 .-- 
5.25 Massillon,O. R8 .... Worcester,Mass, AT ....6.20 Gorwrorsviile = a a Gary, Ind. 
n- ie Aavld Gute, Soneesen-Se. Eis WOVEN FENCE, 9-151 Ga. Col. Donora,Pa, AT ........5.95 10d,Harbor.t 
a WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 0 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...126 Duluth,Minn. A7 . se 
1.35 NewHaven,Conn. D2 ‘Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga.R2 213 Johnstown,Pa. B2 16 nee = *° 
35 11.65 | | Aliquippa J5 ....10.15 12.15 Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8 ‘Aliquippa,Pa.9-14%4ga.J5 130 Joliet,Ill. A7 "5.95 Pittsburg,Calif, C11. 
35 1165 || | Bartonville(1) K4.10.25 11.95 Trenton,N.J. roe “wt All . _ 3 Kokomo,Ind. C16 . “6.05 Seattle ee 
65... || | Cleveland A7 ...10.25 12.15 Worcester A7 . Bartonville, Ii. (i8) Ka... -130 Minnequa,Colo. C16'....6.20 sreclton.Fa. BS... --- 
35 11.65 || | Crawfrdsvile M8..10.30 12.00 Worcester T6 . go Bartonville tion. M8’ ..132 Pittsburg.Calif, Cli ....6.90 rorrance,Calif. ee sas 
35 11.6 || | Fostoria,O. S1 ...10.40 13.00 Worcester W12 .........6.65 Donora,Pa. AT 130 Portsmouth.0. 'Pi2 .....6.25 20! 
a Johnstown B2 ...10.25 12.15 ” ? power e ene ay ssceeR og Bessemer,Pa. US ...--+ 
. WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) Duluth A7 ......+-++++- -130 Rankin,Pa, chines oxen 
1 12° |] Kokomo C16 ....10.25 11.95 Bartonville,I.(1) K4 ..8.90 Fairfield,Ala, T2'........130 So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ..... "19 Fairfield, Ala. 
35 11.65 || | Minnequa C10 ...10.40 1240 Burralo Wi2 ...........8.90 Houston, Tex. S5 ........138 SparrowsPoint,Md. Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2 ... 
0 Mass.W12 10.25 12.15 . -.-.8.90 Hol ’ 3 on Pp oint, B2 ..6.05 Joliet, US 
eo | Gece on as Chicago W13 ...........8.90 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ,.....130 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....5.65 Jollet TUB 55-4 4.70 
> 11.95 oh Cleveland A7 .... “8.90 Johnstown,17ga.,6” B2 ..204 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.25 jo. C10 ....4.70 
511.95 cmon etry Be 12.30 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..8.95 Johnstown,17ga.,4” B2 ..207 WNalLs, Cut (100 Ib keg) Stecton.Pa 82 10 ....4.70 
5 11.65 ee 12.25 Fostoria,O. Sl .......+: 8.90 Joliet, Ill. AZ ......--..130 : i ; pea Xi: 
Sparro To deal 
5  ... || | Waukegan AZ ...10.25 12.15 © dealers (33) AXLES 
5 ae Johnstown,Pa. B2 meee ee oa ooeeaae Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..$7.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 818 ....5.60 
" Be ROPE WIRE (A) (B) aauanen. Pe. P16 eae 90 Saienenen. tise. C10 2.21138 Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...7.35 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....-- 5.60 
Dd 11.95 Bartonville,Il], K4 8.55 8.80 Palmer,Mass, W12 .....9.20 Monessen,Pa, P7 .......135 
|| | Bameio Wi2 .... 8:56 sso Portsmouth,O, P12 .....8.90 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..... 3 Std. Tee Rails 
5 11.65|| | Fostoria,O. $1... 8.85 9.10 Roebling,N.J. R5 ......9.20 Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 ..137 Std. Std. All 60 tb 
5 11.95|1 | jonnstown,Pa. B2 8.55 8.80 Waukegan, Ill. A7......8.90 Rankin,Pa. AT .........13 oases No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
5 11.65 Monessen Pa,” P16 8.55 8.80 Worcester,Mass, A7, T6.9.20 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......126 ne eg ag U5 .. 3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
> 11.85 || | Monessen,Pa.,P7 . 8.80 9.05 WIRE, Galv'd ACSR For Cores Sterling,IIl.(1) N15 .....130 pare eg 3.60 3.50... 4.00 
; ia Palmer,Mass. W12 8.85 9.10 Bartonville,IIl. K4 .....8.50 FENCE POSTS Gary,Ind. US 360 3.50 3.55 wend 
5 LG Portsmouth,O. P12 8.55 8.80 Monessen,Pa, P16 ......8.50 ChicagoHts.,IIl. C2 140 Huntington,W.Va. W7 .. : : : 00 
> 11.85 |} | Roebling,N.J, RS. 8.85 9.10 Roebling,N.J. R5 ......8.80 Duluth A7 vy lecessesss125 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2..... 3.60 3.50 3.55 * 
| IL || | SparrewsPt. B2.. 8.65 8.90 SparrowsPoint, Ma. B2'.:8.60 Franklin,Pa. F5\........140 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 00... ss. . -(16)4.00 
truthers,O. Y1 .. 8.55 8.80 Johnstown, yor Sa ++-+.-8.50 Huntington,W.Va. W7 ...140 Lackawanna B2 ...... 3.60 3.50 4.00 
Worcester J4, T6. 8.85 9.10 WIRE, Tire Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......140 Minnequa,Colo. C10..... 3.60 3.50 2 4.50 
15.35 as fee ona Waa Plow a bin “a, K4. coe — ,0, ane ec cccccces 40 Steelton,Pa, B2 ........ 3.60 3.50 AG oe, 
s , eoses nnequa,Colo, C10 ..... 1 
12:3 || | (B) Improved Plow. on gabe oe ac a aieealeene alae centenian gid... ee = 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. Tenn, Coal, Iron & R.R. TOOL STEEL 
Key to Producers 12 Portsmouth Division, 13 Tenn, Prod. & Chem, Grade Cents per Ib Grad Cents per Ib 
Detroit Steel Corp. T4 Texas Steel Co. Reg. Carbon .....23. 13.5W,4Cr,3V_..... eccccece 140.00 
} Co. M1 McLouth Steel Corp. P13 Precision Drawn Steel T5 Thomas Steel Co. Extra Carbon ....27. 18W,4Cr,2V,9CO ....-00+% e 217.50 
1 Co. M4 Mahoning Valley Steel P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. Té6 Thompson Wire Co. Spec. Carbon ....32.50 19W.4Cr,2V,7Co ...........217.50 
Corp M5 Medart Co. P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical T7 Timken Roller Bearing | Oil Hardening ....35.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.75Co . ..185.50 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg, Co, P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T9 Tonawanda Iron Div. Cr. Hot Wrk .....35.00 20.25W.4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 323.00 
ioe M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire Amer, Chain & Cable Am. Rad, & Stan, San.| Hi-Carbon-Cr ....63.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo 78.50 
‘orp. MP, Midvale Co. | on P17 Plymouth Steel Co. sh: Sinan eaten: Sei 18W,4Cr,1V .....123.50 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo 22 187.00 
Tru Prod 
Mi3 Monareh Steel Co. -R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. s Gaer aee Gee 18Tool steel EEE ag ae gage B2, yee 8, Gt", 
rD. Mi4 McInnes Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel Corp. n tates Steel Co. C13, C18, D4, F2, J3, L3, Mi4, 88, U4, V2, 
Vey R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. v2 vanadium-Alloys Steel 
). N2 National Supply Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. v3 vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 
“sco, {| | SS Navona) tube 6a, 0, R# Rome Site Stel Co, ine te noe a Betton 
. elsen Steel & Wire Co. ectric Stee! . 7 
N6 NewEng.HighCarb.,Wire R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. Wa Wallinetord Steel ‘Co, (3 Patladelpht y (20) TSbelomtere? fy 4+ — — hg 
~ oe N8 Newman-Crosby Steel W3 Washburn Wire Co. (8) Chicago or Birm. 5.60c, 
oe N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg, Co. W4 Washington Steel Corp. (7) To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. (27) Bar mill stzes, 
ply N14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. 83 Sharon Steel Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Co. (8) 16 gage and heavier. (28) Bonderized. 
“ N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co, 85 Sheffield Steel Corp. | W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co.] (jo) Pittsburgh basa pd ject, to 10 18% Serene 
. N16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. S6 Shenango — Co. W8 West.Auto.Mach.Screw (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base, sete " ‘ 
S87 Simmons C W9 Wheatland Tube Co. (12) Worcester, " (31)_ Not 
tals 03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. (13) Add 0.50c for 17 Ga. & (32)Rd. edge or 
teel 04 Oregon Steel Mills 89 Sloss-Sheffield, S.&I, Co. W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel heavier. ) To jobbers, deduct 20 cents, 
rire 813 Standard Forgings Corp. Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron} {14) Algo wide flange beams, = (38) 720 tt ar 
P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. $14 Standard Tube Co. W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co.| {19} 44 Ib and under Se) ite Se Senewer 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 815 Stanley Wor! W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. (17) Flats only. (37) is. gage & lighter: 60” & 
- P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. S16 Struthers Iron & Steel International Harvester | (18) To. dealers. narrower. ; 
ow P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 817 Superior Drawn Steel Co. W15 Woodward Iron Co. (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh base, (38) 14 gage & lighter: 48” & 
P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. $18 Superior Steel Corp. W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (20) Deduct 0.250 for un 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. $19 Sweet’s Steel Co. ; (31) New Haven, Conn, base, (30) “tighter: than 0.038": 0.035” 
P9 Pittsburgh Tube Co. She Benthern States atecl «2 YoungstownihestaTube | {22} DY, S63 pe, Ber wm 00) The ES: 0.ase hidher. 
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What's U.S. Rubber doing to 


improve the efficiency of grinding 


stainless steel castings? 







GRINDING STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS. This large foundry specifies 
“U.S.” wheels; prefers them because they grind with high efficiency and - 
treat the castings right. 








GRINDING THE “GATES” off a stainless 
steel valve housing casting, with a U.S. 
Royalite wheel. 


CLOSE-UP of high-speed portable grinder 
smoothing castings. 


Backed by over 88 years of experience in the abrasive in- 
dustry, U.S. Rubber technicians have developed wheels that 
efficiently handle even the specialized problems presented 
when grinding stainless steel. This extensive “know-how” 
also puts U.S. Rubber in a position to provide you with 
wheels for grinding malleable iron, gray iron, steel, and 
Mechanite castings. There is a U.S. Royalite wheel for your PRODUCTS OF 
job. Put your grinding wheel problem in the hands of U.S. 
Rubber technicians. Write to address below. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MARKET PRICES 





STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 


Carload Discounts from List, % x: 





Pa, Jd. 


lower on %”, 


SEAMLESS AND 


Youngstewn 


and 4”; Youngstown Y1. 


BUTTWELD 
Size List Pounds 
Inches Per Ft PerFt <A B 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 34.0 32.0 
y 6.0 0.42 28.5 26.5 
% 6.0 0.57 23.5 21.5 
% 8.5 0.85 36.0 34.0 
% 11.5 1.18 88:0 87:0 
1 17.0 1.68 41.5 39.5 
1% 23.0 2.28 42.0 44.0 
1% 27.5 2.78 42.5 41.5 
e 37 3.68 43.0 41.0 
2% 58.5 5.82 43.5 41.5 
3 76.5 7.62 43.5 41.5 


o 


SSERSeeryk 


NPP SRAMEs 
UAOUNoNoouns 


» 
N 
a 
tw 


%”, %”, 1% points lower on 1” and 14”, 
on 14%4”, 2”, 2%” and 3”. 


ect ah sed ad wah td and sa 2 
CUSSONSSOSON 


oh 
RERENNEE = 
ry 


E F 
+0.5 +3.5 
+3.0 +6.0 
+9.0 +12.0 

12.0 13.0 
16.0 17.0 
19.5 20.5 
24.0 21.0 
21.5 22.0 
21.5 22.5 
22.0 23.0 
22.0 23.0 

Ben- 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Butler, Pa. %-%”", F6; 
wood, W. Va., 3% points lower on %”, 1% points lower on 
y¥”, and 2 points lower on %”, W10; Sharon, Pa. M6, 1 
point higher on 4%”, 2 points lower on 4%” and %”. 
lowing make %%” and larger: Lorain, O., N3; Youngstown 
R2 and 364% on 34%” and 4”; Youngstown Y1; Aliquippa, 
Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11% points lower on 
4%” and larger continuous weld and 24% on 3%” and 4”, 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 


Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 4%” through 3”, Y1; 
Alton, Ill. (Gary base) L1. 
Column D: Butler, Pa. F6, %-%”; Benwood, W. Va. W10, 


except plus 34%% on %”, plus 2%% on 4”, 
%”"; Sharon, Pa. M6, plus 0.5 on %”, 1 point lower on 


Fol- 


plus 9% on 


2 points lower 


Following quote only on %” and 
larger: Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, and 1644% on 3%” 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 quotes 1 point 
2 points lower on 1”, 1% points lower on 
14%”, 2 points lower on 14%” and 2”, 1% points lower on 
2%" and 3”; Etna, Pa, N2 and 18%% on 3%” and 4”, 


Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B 
2 37.0c 3.68 29.5 9.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 32.5 12.5 
3 76.5 7.62 32.5 12.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 34.5 14.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 34.5 14.5 
5 1.48 14.81 37.0 17.0 
6 1.92 19.18 37.0 17.0 


Black 


. Weld 


Galv. 
D 


17.0 


Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 


Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 1% pts lower on 2”, 1 pt 
lower on 214-6 in.; Lorain N3; Youngstown Y1. 


Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 





* Deoxidized. 


ville, 








ft 20.20c for hot-rolled. 
rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 
Ind, I-4, stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16, Coates- 
Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, 
monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, monel, copper-clad 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., S18. Production point for copper-base 
Sheets is Carnegie, Pa, A13. 


t 26.40c for hot- 


0.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In. Ga. .R. -D. .R. -D. 
iisis.0'<a:0'0's%6 13 13.45 16.47 15.36 15.36 
MS eiasb 0:06 13 16.09 19.71 15.61 18,19 
ae 13 17,27 21.15 17.25 20.30 
| 13 19.29 23.62 19.62 23.09 
on 13 21.62 26.48 21.99 25. 
eer 13 24.35 29.82 24.50 28.84 
BE wes sess 12 26.92 32.97 26.98 31.76 
ABS 12 29.65 36.32 29.57 34.76 
ne wiee'aviw's 12 32.11 39.33 31.33 36.84 
Seeioeae ers 12 34.00 41.64 32.89 38.70 
CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
—Strip—- 
Cold-Rolled Sheets. 
—Plates— Carbon Base Cu Base 
Cladding Carbon Base Both Carbon Base Both 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Sides 10% 10% Sides 
tt. chibi. abe «ore ~ «ns. Se 27.50 77.00 
304 ... 25.00 28.00- 20.75- 27.50 77.00 
29.50 24.50 
309 ... 30.50 35.00 coce cee eiaiee 
310 ... 36.50 41.00 nee e080 144.00 
316 29.50 31,50- 26.00 36.50 coe 
34.00 
317 34.50 39.00 .... aes eee coos 
318 38.50 38.00 aieiee ocee wees 
321 26.50 31.00 23.00 33.00 111.00 
347... 27.50 30.50-— 24.00 33.50 130.00 
32.00 
405 ... 21.25 27.75 ave é Per 
410 . 0.75 27.25 : cae : weet 
Nickel. 33.25 44.25 41.00 54.00 ee eee 
Inconel. 41.00 53.50 oeee - 165.00 
Monel . 34.75 45.75 .... .... . eoee 
Copper* ..,. see 23.70f 29.65t oo 


inconel, 


BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE sSOLTS 
(F.o.b, midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less than 
case lots to consumers) 

6 in, and shorter: 


%-in, & smallerdiam, 15 

fe-in. & %-in. ..... 28.5 

%-in, and larger .... 17.5 
Longer than 6 in.: 

All diams. ........-. 14 
Lag bolts, all diams.,: 

6 in, and shorter .... 23 

over 6 in. long ..... 21 
Ribbed Necked Carriage 18.5 
Blank .nccccccccccvcce 34 

MOU ccrevscscncetceas 34 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 

Sleigh Shoe ........ 

Tire DOU ..ccvccccese 12 
Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts 31 
NUTS 
EH.P. & C.P. Reg. Heavy 

Square: 
%-in, & smaller 15 15 
ys-in. & %-in, . 12 6.5 


%-in.-14%-in. .. 9 1 

1%-in. & larger 7.5 p | 
E.P. Hex: 

¥%-in. & smaller 26 


fs-in. & %-in. 16.5 6.5 
%-in.-1%-in, ... 12 2 
15%-in, & larger 8.5 2 
C.P. Hex.: 
¥%-in, & smaller 26 22 
fs-in. & %-in. . 23 17.5 
%-in. & 1%-in. 19.5 12 
1%-in. & larger 12 6.5 
SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 


than case or key quantities) 


Reg. Hvy. 

%-in, & smaller - 33 28.5 
fs-in, & %-in 29.5 22 
4-in.-14%-in, ...... 24 15 
1%-in, & larger .... 13 8.5 
Light 

ys-in, & smaller ...... 3 
Y%-in, to %-in. ....... 28.5 
%-in. to 1%-in. ...... 26 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish ...... 48 & 
Plated finishes ...31 & 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


10 
10 


(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 
6 in, or shorter: 
%-in. & smaller ..... 42 
34-in, through 1 in. 34 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5e-in. & smaller ..... 26 
%-in, through 1 in. ... 4 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam. x 6 in, and 

shorter 
1 in. and smaller 

x over 6 in. 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 


(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller .... 35 
¥%-in. diam, & larger ... 16 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 10 


RIVETS 

F:o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %4-in., larger 7.85c 
ye-in, under 36 off 
WASHERS, WROUGHT 
F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 

bers ..List to list-plus-50c. 
ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 


diam. 








GRAPHITE 
Inches. Cents 
Diam, Length per Ib 
17,18,20 60,72 17.85 
8 to 16 48,60,72 17.85 
,60 19.57 
6 48,60 20.95 
4,5% 40 21.50 
3 0 22.61 
2% 24,30 23.15 
2 24,30 25.36 

CARBON 
40 100,110 8.03 
35 100,110 8.03 
30 84,110 8.03 
4 72 to 104 8.03 
17 to 20 34,90 8.03 
4 72 8.57 
10,12 8.84 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Bars 
Wire 
C.R. 

Type Stri turals 
301... 41.00 34. 31.25 
302... 41.00 36.50 31.25 
303... 43.00 40.00 33.75 
304... 43.00 38.50 32.75 
309... 55.50 54.50 44.25 
316... 56.50 58.50 48.75 
321... 49.00 48.00 36.75 
347... 53.50 52.00 41.25 
410... 36.50 30.50 25.75 
416... 37.00 37.00 26.25 
420... 44.00 47.00 31.25 
430. 39.00 31.00 26.25 
501... 27.50 26.00 14.25 
502 28.50 27.00 15.25 


Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheet, except 309 E2. 
or” Sea Pa., sheets 


A4*, 

Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502, A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 501 & 502, S18. 

Cleveland, strip A7f. 

Detroit, strip, except Types 
303, 309, 321, 416, 420, 
501 and 502 M1. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., bars, wire 
A4*, 

Duquesne, Pa., bars U5i. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 & 
502 J6t. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
sype 416 Ubd7. 

Harrison, N. J., Types 302, 
304 and 316 strip and 
wire C18tf. 

— O., all products, 

McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 
except Type 416 U5df. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18.t 

Munhall, Pa., bars U5df. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18.t 

Reading, Pa., bars and strip, 
except 55.50c for Type 309 
strip and 44.75c for Type 
309 bars, C4. 

Sharon, Pa., strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 S3.t 

So. Chicago, Ill, bars & 
structurals Udy. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
& structurals C18.t 

Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 
cents higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 


& strip, except Type 309 
sheets 56.00c and bars 
44.75¢c, J3**. 


Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 


316 sheets 61.50c, strip 
63.00c, W4it. 
Watervliet, N. Y., struc- 


turals & bars A4*. 
Waukegan, bars & wire A7t. 
West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4* 


Youngstown, strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 C8. 

Higher prices quoted: *June 

26; tJuly 2; tJune 27; $July 

9; **June 28; tfJuly 16. 


COAL CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol ..... 30.00-35.00 
Toluol, one deg.. .26.00-33.00 
Industrial xylol ..25.00-33.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia. $32-$45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- 


returnable drums) ...17.25 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. 
shipping point, in Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70%, $43; 
60%, $40. 


Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $33-$35. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 


100 mesh, except as other- 
wise noted.) 
Sponge iron Cents 


98+% Fe, carlots.. 16.00 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags ...7.40-8.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe. 42.50 
Unannealed, 99 + % 
36.50 


Fe (minus 325 
mesh) 
Powder Flakes 
Carbonyl Iron: 
971.9-99.8%, size 5 to 





10 microns ...83.00-148.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed .....cccee 29.50 


Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight al- 
lowed 33.50 
Brass, 10-ton lots 30.00-33. 
Bronze, 10-ton 


WE diacednsace 51.25-60.00 
Phosphor-Copper, 10 

ME wcuaccccecscees 0.00 
Copper: 

Electrolytic ........ 3. 

Reduced ...... 75-37.00 
EABE co cccccccccoesces 25. 
Magnesium ...... 75.00-85.00 
Manganese: 

Minus 100-mesh .... 57.00 

Minus 35 mesh ..... 52.00 

Minus 200 mesh .... 62.00 
Nickel unannealed ... 83.00 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 

WORD ccccccecccccesce 44.00 
PN ik dceccéuecaveces 38.50 
Solder (plus cost of 

MOEA) ccccccccccces 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302 .. 83.00 


Zinc, 10-ton lots.23.00-30.50 
Tungsten: Dollars 
99%, minus 80 to 200 


mesh, freight allowed: 


1000 Ib and over .. 4.00 
Les than 1000 Ib .. 4.15 
98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed: 
1000 Ib and over ... 4.15 
Less than 1000 Ib .. 4.25 
Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 Ib ...... 2.85 
200 to 500 Ib .... 3.10 
less than 200 Ib .. 3.25 


Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min, 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsvll,fur. .$14.50-15.00 
Connellsvll,fdry. .17.00-18.00 
New River, foundry ...21.30 
Wise county, foundry ..15.95 
Wise county, furnace ..15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.75 


Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del...*24.80 


Chicago Ovens ....-+++- 23. 
Chicago, del. .......24.40 
Terre Haute, ovens ...22.50 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 23.75 
Indianapolis, ovens .22.75 
Chicago, del. ...-- .- 26.28 
Cincinnati, del ...... 25.73 
Detroit, del. ......+- 26.71 
Ironton, O., ovens ....22.50 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 25.12 
Painesville, O., ovens. .24.00 
Cleveland, del. ..... 25.75 
Erie, Pa., ovens ......- 3.50 
Birmingham, ovens 20.30 
Birmingham, del. ....21.69 
Philadelphia, ovens 22.70 


NevilleIsland,Pa.,ovens 23.00 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .22.60 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Louis, del. 
Portsmouth, O., 
Cincinnati, del. 
Detroit, ovens 
Detroit, del. 
Buffalo, del. 
Flint, del. 
Pontiac, del. .. 
Saginaw, del. 


*Or within $4.15 freight 
zone from Works, 
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This ‘dust? man can be 


your best friend 


If you ask him about 
the Most Efficient, Most 
Economical Method of 
collecting Nuisance Dust 


Wherever objectionable dust goes uncon- 
trolled, you aggravate employee morale; you impair 
plant-community relations. 

In either case, a Buell “dust” man can probably 
help. That’s his job, and he is backed by more than 
200 man-years of experience in solving industrial 
Nuisance Dust problems. We think you'll agree, too, 
that Buell’s knowledge of dust is the reason why so 
many Utility and plant operators include us among 
their best business friends. 

If you have questions regarding the latest ad- 
vance in nuisance-dust Collection Equipment — its 
design, construction, and operating characteristics, 
a letter today will bring a quick reply. And—ask for 
the new, self-indexed Buell Dust Collection bulletin. 
Buell Engineering Company, Dept. 26-G, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Buell Cyclones in- 
stalled in series to col- 
lect nuisance dust at a 
steel plant. High effi- 
ciency operation is as- 
sured by exclusive 
‘Shave-off’ feature. 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST COLLECTION 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS 









ELECTRIC 


CYCLONIC 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY CYCLONES 
ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 

*LR* COLLECTORS 

LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS 


aes aie ii —— as aQreug CO 





DUST HOPPER VALVES 





gga 


STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 




















ORES 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 

Gross ton, 514%4% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 1950, in 
applicable lake vessel rates, upper lake "rail 
freights, dock handling charges and taxes 
thereon, 











Old range bessemer ..... $8.70 
Old range nonbessemer .. . ouo 
Mesabi bessemer ..........ceeeeee esee |§=68E 
Mesabi nonbessemer ............ ecvcce 8.30 
High phosphorus .....cccccccccccccecs 8.30 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56-62% concentrates 

COMEERE cccccinccccesasccesscssccvace 17.00 

f Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 

— basic, 60 to 68%: 

Co BSA OE SE earn 17.00 

Tchaphiinie contract .. 15.00 
North African hematites ..... 15.75 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ......+..++ 18.00 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
Foreign wolframite and scheelite, 
RE TOU WEE ain cn ccc ctvcces cows coscce $6: 


Domestic scheelite, mines ........... : 65.00 
ese Ore 

Indian manganese, 46-48%, nearby, 92.00- 

96.00c per long ton unit, c.if. U. S, ports, 


duty for buyer’s account; shipments against 
old contracts for 48% ore are being received 
from some sources at 79.8-81.8c. 

Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, 8. C., ‘plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and African 


BEI ERY WG cin ecb ee steas-cesican awea $32. 

DEL - citeterecckdkatansaesee sé 35.00- 36. — 

I CIID oaks 0 cis bois cle eins wc ma Saabs 

South African Transvaal 

ROW MO PALO cc Uidsssesescesee $27.00-28.00 

ETD AAU SOME: fy s05 sicetareisiens'a: ciate o/ele-e 34.00-35.00 
Brazilian 

MI Oe SONI 5.5. ving en sacs 8c eines $32.00 
Rhodesian 

eS ee en $20. ee 4 

MINED UMEMD.6:6:0.5:¢ cgis)ce side 45.00 0S conan 

TO Oe SUED cook os an ova cave rene 35. 00:36. 00 





Domestic—rail nearest seller 


MR ve sais crag cee rols aig elas vin aia'ese-n'e <a 9.00 
Molybden' 
Sulphide concentrates per “4 — 
denum content, mines .............+- - $1.00 





extra excluded; ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; jj as annealed. 
and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 Ib; 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 

Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $75, Palmerton, Pa.; $75, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower, 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $185 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l. packed, $197; gross ton lots, 
packed, $212; less gross ton lots, packed, 
$229; f.0.b,. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Welland, Ty or Ashtabula, O. Base 
price: $187, Johnstown, Pa.; $185, Sheridan, 
Pa.; $188, Etna, Pa.; $190, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Shipment from Pacific Coast ware- 
houses by one seller add $33 to above prices, 
f.o.b, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, Oreg. 
Shipment from Chicago warehouse, ton lots 
$227; less gross ton lots, $244 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Add or subtract $2.30 for each 1% or fraction 
thereof, of contained manganese over 82% 
and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.07% C, 25.75c per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 26.5c, ton lots 27.6c, less ton 
28.8c. Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% 
C grade from above prices, 1c for max, 0.30% 
C, 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max, 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, bulk 19.15c per 
lb of contained Mn, carload packed 19.9c, ton 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.2c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c, 
Manganese metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 34c per Ib of metal; packed, 
34.75¢; ton lot 36.25c; less ton lot 38.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Manganese Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 
2000 to 39,999 Ib, 30c; 40,000 lb or more, 28c. 
Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per 
pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Mississippi, 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si 9.90c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 10.65c, ton lot 
11.55c, less ton 12.55c, Freight allowed, For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. For 3% C grade, Si 12-14.5%, 
deduct 0.5c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 

(Ti 20-25%, Al 
. 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lot 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1. 37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 





SHEETS. BARS ¢ A. A 

H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. STRIP. H.R. Alloy = Structural ———PLATES——_—_ 

Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t H.R.* c H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 

New York (city) 6.27 7.29 8.44 6.59 6.42 7.29 9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
New York(c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 6.12 6.99 8.95 6.10 6.28 7.74 
Boston (city) .. 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 6.25 7.04 9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
Boston (c’try) . 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 6.05 6.84 9.05 6.20 6.78 7.68 
Phila, (city) .. 6.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 6.30 42 8.90 6.15 6.30 7.40 
Phila. (c’try) .. 5.90 6.80 8.00 6.10 6.05 6.86 8.65 5.90 6.05 7.15 
Balt. (city) ... 5.80 7.04 8.27 6.24 6.24 7.09 6.34 6.00 7.64 
Balt. (c’try) 5.60 6.84 8.07 6.04 6.04 6.89 6.14 5.80 7.44 
Norfolk, Va, .. 6.50 ee Seve 6.70 6.55 7.70 6.60 6.50 8.00 
Richmond, Va. . 5.90 . 8.10 6.10 6.10 6.90 6.30 6.05 7.80 
Wash. (w’hse) . 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 6.46 7.26 eee 6.56 6.22 7.86 
Buffalo (del.) .. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 ie 5.80 6.65 10.65tt® 6.00 6.25 7.55 
Buffalo (w’hse). 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 oe 5.60 6.45 10.45¢t5 5.80 6.05 7.35 
Pitts, (w’hse) .. 5.60 6.40* 7.75 5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 10.10TT 5.70 5.75 7.00 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.45-5.78 6.53-6.80 7.99 5.94-5.95 7.75 5.84 6.56 8.91 6.09 6.19-6.35 7.28 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5.89 7.10 5.77 6.60-6.70 8.91 10.02 6.12 7.32 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.69 6.90 5.57 6.40-6.50 8.71 5.82 5.92 7.12 
Cincin. (city) .. 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 sae 5.95 6.51 a 6.24 6.34 7.50 
Chicago (city) . 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 fae 5.75 6.50 10.30 5.90 6.00 7.20 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 7.75 5.55 es 5.55 6.30 10.10 5.70 5.80 7.00 
Milwaukee (city) 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.89 wee 5.89 6.74 10.44 6.04 6.14 7.34 
Milwau, (c’try). 5.74 6.54 7.89 5.69 ae 5.69 6.54 10.24 5.84 5.94 7.14 
St. Louis (del.). 6.05 6.85 8.20 6.00 ares 6.00 6.85 10.55 6.23 6.33 7.53 
St. L. (w’hse) . 5.85 6.65 _ 8.00 5.80 cae 5.80 6.65 10.35 6.03 6.13 7.33 
Kans, City (city) 6.40 7.20 8.40 6.35 rR" 6.35 7.20 6.50 6.60 7.80 
KansCity(w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 aa 6.15 7.00 6.30 6.40 7.60 
Birm’hm (city). 5.75 6.55 6.902 5.70 roe 5.70 7.53 5.85 6.10 8.25 
Birm’hm (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 6.752 5.55 earn 5.55 7.53 5.70 5.95 8.23 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.053 6.60 8.90 6.55 7.75 6.55 6.60 9.20 
L, A. (w’hse) .. 6.35 7.90 8.853 6.40 8.70 6.35 7.55 6.35 6.40 8.70 
San Francisco. . 6.65 7.804 8.903 6.60 6.45 8.20 eign 6.45 6.50 8.60 
Seattle-Tacoma . 7.05 8.603 9.203 7.30 6.75 9.10 11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 


* Prices do not include gage extras; ¢ prices include gage and selitiiens extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 
4—3500 lb and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib. 


NN... Ya St. Louis, 

add 5c — 
Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $177 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St, uis, 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%.) Contract, $195 per ton, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding 
St. Louis rate allowed, 


freight allowed to 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 56-60%, Si 8% max., 
C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb, less ton $4.95. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c, 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min., C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $3.75 per Ib’ of 
contained Cb plus Ta, deld.; ; less ton lots 
$3.80. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr, 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 45c per Ib of alloy, ton lot 
47c, less ton 49c, Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 17.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton, lots 
18.25c, less ton 19.5c, Deld. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1, packed, 18c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 19c; less ton lots 20.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St, Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 15c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lots 16.50c; less ton lots 17.75c, f.0.b., 
Niagara Falls; freight allowed to St. Louis. 

) 


Fe) 
15.50c; ton lots, packed, 15.75c; ‘less. ton. lots, 
packed, 16.25c per Ib of alloy, delivered to 
destination within United States. 
Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt, Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f:o.b, Langeloth, $1.32; Washing- 
ton, Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.32, 
Technical Molybdie-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth $1.14, packed in bags 
containing 20 Ib of molybdenum ; Washington, 
Pa., $1.13. 


Note: Current prices on chromium, silicon, 
vanadium, boron and tungsten alloys appeared 
on page 135, July 9 issue; calcium, zirconium 
and briquetted alloys, page 141, July 16. Re- 
fractories prices also were published on page 
141, July 16 issue. 
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MARKET PRICES 








STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

July 19 $44.00 

July 12 44.00 

June 1951 ........ 44.00 

July 1950 ........ 37.04 

July 1946 ........ 19.17 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





Basing point ceiling prices per gross 
ton from which maximum shipping 
prices are computed on scrap of 
dealer and industrial origin; and 
from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
ing delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin. 


No, 1 Heavy Melting Steel (Grade)1 











Dealer, 

Indus-_ Rail- 
Basing Point trial road 
Alabama City, Ala.. - = $41.00 
Ashland, Ky. 44.00 
Atlanta, Ga, r 41.00 
Bethlehem, Pa. : 44.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .. 39.00 41.00 
Brackenridge, Pa, 44.00 46.00 
een, BE, Es <seccs 43.00 45.00 
a, 2 cscceece 44.00 46.00 
Se, OD. cecesenes 44.00 46.00 
Chicago, Ill. ....... 42.50 44.50 
Cincinnati, O. ..... 43.00 45.00 
Claymont, Del. .... 42.50 44.50 
Cleveland, O. ...... 43.00 45.00 
Coatesville, Pa. ..... 42.50 44.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. 42.50 44.50 
Detroit, Mich. . ° 43.15 
Duluth, Minn. .. 42.00 
Harrisburg, Pa. ... 44.50 
Houston, Tex. 39.00 
Johnstown, Pa. ... 44.00 46.00 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 39.50 41.50 
Kokomo, Ind. ..... 42.00 44.00 
Los Angeles ........ 35.00 37.00 
Middletown, O. ..... 43.00 45.00 
Midland, Pa, ...... 44.00 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo, ..... 38.00 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. ..... 44.00 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. ... 42.50 44.50 
Pittsburg, Caltf. ... 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - 44.00 46.00 
Portland, Oreg. 35.00 7.00 
Portsmouth, O. «+. 42.00 44.00 
St.’ Louis, Mo. «e+ 41.00 
San Francisco ..... 35.00 
Seattle, Wash. +--+ 35.00 37.00 
-MMRTOR, PR, .ccccce 44.00 46.00 
Sparrows Point, Md.. 42.00 44.00 
Steubenville, O. ... 44.00 46.00 
Warren, O. «++ 44.00 46.00 
Weirton, w. va. ++. 44.00 46.00 
- Youngstown, O. .... 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 

- Differentials per gross ton for other 
‘grades of dealer and industrial 
‘scrap: 

0-H and Blast Furnace Grades 






* 2..No, 2 Heavy Melting .. —$2.00 
3. No. 1 Busheling .. - Base 
4. No, 1 Bundles - Base 
5. No. 2 Bundles ........ — 3.00 
6. Machine Shop Turnings —10.00 
7. Mixed Borings & Short 
Sl ae — 6.00 
' 8. shoveling Turnings eeee — 6.00 
9. No. 2 Busheling ...... — 4.00 
10. Cast Iron Borings .... — 6.00 


Elec, Furnace and Frdy. Grades 


11. Billet, Bloom & “— 
. Crops ° 
12. Bar Crops “& Plate oes 
13. Cast Steel ......... 
. Punchings & Plate Scrap 
. Electri¢ Furnace Bundles 
Cut Structurals & Plate: 
3 feet and under ..'.'. 
2 feet and under .... 
1 foot and under .... 
. Briquetted Cast Iron 
i. scleseheskene © 
Foundry, Steel: 
2 feet and under .... 
1 foot and under ... 
. Springs and Crankshafts 
. Alloy Free Turnings .. 
. Heavy Turnings 
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esectuss A000 
Shafting .........+..-- +10.00 


Restrictions on Use 


(1) Prices for Grades 11 and 23 may 
be charged only when shipped to a 
consumer directly from an industrial 
producer; otherwise ceiling prices 
shall not exceed prices established 
for Grades 12 and 8, respectively. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
sold for use for chemical or anneal- 
purposes, and in the case of 
Grade 27, for briquetting and direct 
charge into an electric furnace; 
otherwise ceiling prices shail not ex- 
ceed price established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise ceiling price shall not exceed 
ceiling price for corresponding grade 
of basic open-hearth. 
(4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 
and 21 may be charged only when 
sold for use in electric and open- 
hearth furnaces or foundries. 
(5) Prices for Grade 29 may be 
charged only when sold for forging 
or rerolling purpose, 


Special Pricing Provisions 


(1) Sellers of Grades 26 and 27 
may make an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
75 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 
covering. 

(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, skulls, 
skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 
industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $6; 75% and over, 
$10; less than 75%, $12. 

(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel less $15. 


Differentials from Base 


Differentials per gross ton above 
or below the price of Grade 1 (Ne. 
1 railroad heavy melting steel) for 
other grades of railroad steel scrap. 





2. No. 2 Heavy Melting 
TE ncnwesencecccces + —$2.00 
3. No. 2 Steel Wheels ... Base 
4. Hollow Bored Axles and 
loco, axles with keyways 
between the wheelseats. Base 
5. No. 1 Busheling .... — 3.50 
S. 30. 2. TOTES cscs — 3.00 
7. No. 2 Turnings, Drill- 
ings & Borings ..... 12.00 
8. No, 2 Cast .Steel and un- 
cut wheelcenters ..... — 6.00 
9. Uncut Frogs, switches. Base 
10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes. — 8.00 
11. Structural, Wrought 
Iron and/or steel, uncut — 6.00 
12.. Destroyed Steel Cars .. — 8.00 
13. No, 1 Sheet Scrap .... — 9.50 
14. Scrap Rails, Random 
Lengths ....cccccccoes + 2.00 
15. Rerolling Rails ........ + 7.00 
Cut Rails: 
16. 3 feet and under .... + 5.00 
17. 2 feet and under .... + 6.00 
18. 18 inches and under. + 8.00 
19. Cast Steel, No. 1 ....'+ 3.00 
20. Uncut Tires ......... - +'2.00 
ee eee + 5.00 
Bolsters & Side Frames: 
22. _— Séodes sev cccce Base 
> EME. cvnwoses 3.00 
24 Angle, —_— Bars & Tie 
mp anaresenaced 5.00 
25. Solid Steel “Axles sees +12.00 
26. Steel Wheels,’ : No. s 
oversize . 
27. Steel Wheels, Ni v 
28. Spring Steel 
29. Couplers & Knuckles.. + 5.00 
30. Wrought Iron ....... + 8.00 
31. Fireboxes ............ — 8.00 
32. Boilers ...... eves — 6.00 
33. No. 2 Sheet ‘Scrap eeee —13.00 
34. Carsides, Doors, Car 
Ends, cut apart ...... — 6.00 


CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Apr. 19, 1951 


scrap, no fee may be charged 
qd) mane established for Grade 15 ‘Such services unless consumer 


Restrictions on Use 


(2) Price established for Grade 30 
_ be charged only when sold to 
d of ught iron; other- 
Rng ceiling shall not exceed that 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
(3) Price for Grade 25 may be 
only when sold for rerolling 
and forging purposes; otherwise ceil- 
ing shall not exceeed that for base 
grade (No. 1). 





CAST IRON SCRAP 


Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- 
lowing grades shall be f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: 





Cast Iron: 
1. No. 1 (Cupola) ...... $49.00 
2. No. 2 (Charging Box) 47.00 
3. No. 3 (Hvy. Breakable) 45.00 
4. No. 4 (Burnt Cast)... 41.00 
5. Cast Iron Brake Shoes.. 41.00 
6. Stove Plate ..... 6.00 
7. Clean Auto Cast . 2.00 
8. Unstripped Motor Blocks 43.00 
9. Wheels, No. 1 ........ 47.00 
DD. BERMORNS acccccccsccces 55.00 
11. Drop Broken Machinery. 52.00 


Restrictions on Use 


(1) Ceiling shpipping point price 
which a basic open-hearth consumer 
may pay for No. 1 cast iren, clean 
auto cast, malleable or drop broken 
machinery cast shall be ceiling price 
for No. 3 cast iron. 

(2) Ceiling shipping point price which 
any foundry other than a malleable 
iron producer may pay for Grade 10 
shall be ceiling “nd for No. 1 cast 
iron. 


Preparation Charges 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prep- 
aration of any grade of steel scrap 
of dealer or _ industrial origin 
authorized by OPS are: 


(1) For preparing into Grades No. 
1, No. 2 or No. 3, $8. 

For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 4, $6 per ton; Grade 
No. 5, $8. 

For crushing Grade No. 6, $3. 
For preparing into Grade No. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


5, $6. 
For preparing into Grade No. 
9, $6 


(6) For preparing into Grades No. 
12, No. 13, No. i4, No. 16, or 
No. 20, $10. 


For preparing into Grade No. 
17 or Grade No. 21, $11. 
For preparing into Grade No, 
18 or Grade No. 20, $12. 


(9) For hydraulically compressing 


Grade No. 15, $8. 
(10) For preparing into Grade No. 
28, $10. 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intrasit prepa- 
ration of any grade of steel scrap 
of railroad origin shall be: 

(1) For preparing ry Grade Ne. 1 
and Grade No. 2, $8. 

(2) For hydraulically compeessing 

(3) 


Grade No. 13, 
For preparing Grade No. 
16, $4 

(4) Grade 

(5 


Grade Ne. 
(6) Grade No. 
(7 


Grade No. 
Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of cast iron are limited to: 
(1) For preparing Grade No. 8 
into grade No. 7, $9. 
(2) For preparing Grade No. 3 into 
Grade No. 11, 
(3) For preparing. Grade No. 3. into 
Grade No. 1, $4. 
Whenever scrap has arrived at its 
point of delivery and consumer en- 
gages a dealer to prepare such 


into 


For preparing into No. 
1 5 


~~ 


For preparing into 
8, $7. 

For preparing into 
21, $4 


into 


~ 


For preparing 
23, $4 

















tains prior written OPS 


Commissions 


No commissions shall be payab 
a broker in excess of $1. 


Unprepared Scrap 
For unprepared scrap, other 
materials suitable for hydraulic ¢ 
pression, ceiling basing point p 
shall be $8 per ton beneath cell 
of the prepared base grades. 
For unprepared material 
when compressed constitutes 
bundles, ceiling basing point 
shall be $6 per ton beneath 
for No. 1 bundles; or when 
pressed constitutes No. 2 bun 
ceiling basing point price shall 
$8 beneath ceiling basing 

price for No. 2 bundles. 
























Premiums for Alloy Content 


No premium may be charged 
alloy content except: $1.25 per 
for each 0.25% of nickel wh 
scrap contains not less than 1$) 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 
ton for scrap containing not 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum 
$3 for scrap containing not 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for s 
containing not less than 10% m 
ganese, $4 for scrap in sizes la 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 
scrap cut in that size or sma 
(applicable only if scrap is sold f 
electric furnace uses or on NPA u 
location); $1 for scrap conform 
to SAE 52100 

Switching Charges 
Switching charges to be deducté 
from basing point prices of dealé 
industrial and nonoperating railro 
scrap, to determine ceiling shippinj 
point prices for scrap originating & 
basing points are per gross ton: 
Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland, 


~ 47c; Atlanta, 5lc. 
a ‘ ¢; Birmingham, 


Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; 
50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; But 
falo, $30; Butler, Pa., 

Canton, O., 51c; Chicago (including 
Gary, Ind. ), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ky.), 65¢; 
Claymont, Del. (including Ches 


ter, Pa.), 79c; Cleveland, 76c 
Coatesville, Pa., 50c; Conshohocken, 


a., 20c. 
Detroit, 95¢; Duluth, Minn., 50c. 


— a, Pa., S5lc; Houston, 
Tex., 

Pn yy Pa., T5c. 

Kansas City, ‘Mo. ., 7c; Kokomo, 
Ind., 51c. 


Middletown, O.; 26c; Midland, Pa, 
T5e; Minneaua, Colo., 33c; Mones- 
sen, Pa., 5lc. 

















Phoenixville, Pa., 51c; Pittsburg, 
Calit., 65c; Pittsburgh (including 
H Duquesne, 
Munhall), 99c; 
52c; Portsmouth, O., 


St. Louis (including Federal, Granite 
City, E. St. Louis, Madison, Ill), 
51c; San Francisco (including 80. 
San Francisco, Niles, Oakland), 
66c; Seattle, 59c; 
75c; Sparrows = 
Steubenville, O., 

Warren, Pa., "Be: Warten, W. Va. 


Youngstown, 75e. 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered Prices) 

Heavy Melt. .........- $35.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 35.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 34.0 
Mechanical Bundles ... 33.0 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 31.0 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.0 
Rails, Remelting ..... 35.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 38.0 
ee are 29.50 
Bushlings new factory, | 

 . eres 33.00 | 
Bushelings new factory, | 

a eS eae 28.00 
Short Steel .Turnings.... 28.0 


Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 58.00-60.00 


i 


* F.o.b. shipping point. 
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SCRAP ez yorce Service / 


The facilities and experienced person- 
bol -) Mb bo ME -Lo Col o MMe) Mo) D0 ao) jp Lol-1-PE-3 Co bole MB d-Yo tog 
to supply your every scrap require- 
ment whenever and wherever needed. 
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LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY INC. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


PLANTS MAIN OFFICE : oF 8 2) GO 


LEBANON, PENNA. LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Monroe St. 1114 Texas Av. Bldg. Oliver Building 












Philadelphia 7, Penna. Empire Building 100 W. 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO LEBANON, PENNA. PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Statler Building 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Building 334 Colorado Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK, N. Y. READING, PENNA. 
Genesee Building 2011 Book Building 100 Park Avenue’ Luria Building 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


READING, PENNA. 


DETROIT (ECORSE), 
| 


MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. d 2052 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE IS89 
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A Day’s Output 
Every Hour 





with UNIONMELT Welding 


Trade-Mark 


(Above) UnionmEtt welding a chromium alloy end ring 
to a mild steel pump shell takes only 1 hour and 23 minutes. 
Former a of welding took 10 hours. Ring and shell, 
each 4 in. thick, are joined in consecutive passes as the work 
rotates under the UNIONMELT welding head. 


(Right) This Untonmett welding machine smoothly 
deposits a sound, corrosion-resistant overlay inside a mild 
steel pump shell. Stainless steel metal — 20 to 120 Ib. of it, 
depending on pump size — builds up at 20 Ib. per hour. 
Highest former rate was 2 lb. per hour. 


In making high-pressure steam pumps, these two welding operations used to take 20 
hours—2'% working days. This was cut to 24% hours by UNIONMELT welding as shown above. 
In addition, finishing costs dropped sharply because the UNIONMELT deposits are smoother 
and need less machining. 

High-speed production is common wherever automatic UNIONMELT welding is used to 
join ferrous or non-ferrous metals. Welds up to 3 in. thick can be made in one pass; light-gage 
sheet can be welded at speeds up to 200 in. per minute. 

UNIONMELT welding is only one of many time- and moneysaving LINDE methods for 
making, cutting, joining, treating, and forming metals. So, whatever you do with metals, 
there is a good chance that LINDE know-how, show-how, and equipment can help you do it 
better, more quickly, or at lower cost. Telephone or write to our nearest office today. LINDE 
Air Propucts Company, a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Other Principal Cities. In Canada: Dominion Oxygen 
Company, Limited, Toronto. 


. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
for fast, automatic electric welding. 
Trade-Mark No sparks, spatter, smoke, or flash. 


The terms “Linde” and “‘Unionmelt” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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, into effect Aug. 1. 


RELIEF from nonferrous’ metal 
shortages is ‘not in sight. While de- 
mand for vital military programs is 
rising rapidly, suppliers are unable 
to increase the supply materially. 
As a matter of fact, supplies are 
being reduced as a result of scattered 
labor disturbances and shrinking im- 
ports. To promote the equitable dis- 
tribution of supplies, National Pro- 
duction Authority ordered complete 
allocation of zinc and copper and will 
take similar action on lead by Sept. 1. 
Copper allocation was_ ordered, 
NPA said, to assure that. mills will 
produce copper controlled materials 
that meet military and defense-sup- 
porting demands as programmed un- 
der CMP. Amended order M-16 
gives NPA complete authority to 
allocate refined copper, brass mill 
scrap, copper-base alloy scrap, un- 
alloyed copper scrap, fired and de- 
militarized cartridge and artillery 
casings, copper and copper-base alloy 
ingot, copper and copper-base alloy 
shot and waffle, and copper precipi- 
tate. 

Strikes in Anaconda Smelting & 
Refining Co. Utah plants, along with 
strikes in other domestic and Chilean 
properties, have cut supplies of raw 
copper substantially. In addition, the 
Chilean selling price is 3 cents a 
pound over the domestic price ceil- 
ing and the government has not se- 
cured congressional approval to sub- 
sidize the difference so that this im- 
port supply source can be tapped. 
New inventory restrictions also go 
Anyone who 
generates scrap through fabrication, 
manufacture, or obsolescence is 
limited to 30 days’ accumulation un- 
less it is less than 2000 pounds. The 
limit on scrap dealers is anything 
in excess of the weight of his total 
deliveries of scrap, based on copper 
content, in the preceding 60 days. 
The order also requires all pro- 
ducers and distributors of copper ma- 
terials to file by Aug. 10 an applica- 
tion for September quotas. This pat- 
tern will continue in succeeding 
months. It also restricts toll agree- 
ments by extending the present re- 
quirement for written NPA approval 
to all segments of the copper in- 
dustry, effective July 15. 

Refiners and scrap dealers and 
brokers can receive specified types 
of copper material without allocation 
as long as they stay within their 
inventory requirements. This does 
not apply to jobbers, exporters, scrap 
generators, brass mills, copper wire 
mills, ingot makers, brass and bronze 
foundries, or miscellaneous producers. 
_NPA said the order “will be par- 
ticularly beneficial to certain small 
producers who have been deprived of 
their normal sources of supply due to 
defense needs . . . . The regulation 
will assure allocations to such pro- 
ducers to permit them to produce at 












economical rates.” 
Stocks of refined copper held steady 
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Full government allocation becomes effective Aug. 1 on 
copper and zinc; probably Sept. 1 on lead. Requirements for 
defense needs soar while flow of new supplies lags 


ALUMINUM GOES UNDER: Alcoa 
aluminum is now being used by the 
Navy for submarine fairwaters—the 
aluminum shell topside that houses 
conning tower, radar equipment, air 
intakes and exhaust. Result is clean 
appearance and low resistance to 
forward motion. Other undersea 
uses for aluminum: Bulkheads, lockers, 
gratings, insulating sheathing and 
pipe bunks 


at 60,912 tons at the end of June 
as deliveries to fabricators dropped 
to 114,103 tons from 118,113 tons 
in May while refined copper produc- 
tion eased to 105,127 tons from 113,- 
513. Production of blister copper was 
lower in June at 79,884 tons compared 
with 89,609 tons in May. 

Lead sellers have resumed booking 
of orders for August delivery on the 
basis of the provisions regulating 
distribution in NPA order M-38. No 
improvement is noted in lead supply. 
Output from domestic mines totaled 
34,201 net tons in May, a 2 per cent 
increase over the April production of 
33,487 tons, reports the Bureau of 
Mines. The increased production was 
attributable to the longer working 
period in the month. The average 
daily rate of output was 1 per cent 
below the April level. 

The switch from producer-controlled 
allotments of metals to government 
allocations may result in hardship for 
some users. Many users are on a 


hand-to-mouth basis and any indue 
delay in receipt of allocations may 
force them to suspend operations. 
RFC continues to quote Straits tin 
at $1.06 a pound, although the Sing- 
apore equivalent is somewhat lower. 









The Metal Market 


A substantial tonnage of tin has been 
accumulated in Chile and will be 
shipped as soon as terms of a new 
contract with the United States gov- 
ernment are agreed upon. 


New Indria Mining Mercury 


San Francisco—Shutdown for more 
than a year, New Indria mercury 
mine, 70 miles southeast of Hollister, 
northern California, once more has 
been readied for production. Dur- 
ing World War II, the mine produced 
25,000 flasks of mercury. C. Hyde 
Lewis, president, New Indria Min- 
ing & Chemical Co., which operates 
the diggings, said 40 workers are at 
the mine and furnaces. Ore should 
be ready for shipment by Aug. 1. 


Achieves Nickel Output Goal 


Toronto, Ont.—International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. has increased pro- 
duction by 1 million pounds of re- 
fined nickel monthly, to bring cur- 
rent production to 21 million pounds 
a month, R. L. Beattie, vice president 
and general manager, announced. 
Originally it was. planned to have 
the increased rate go into effect at 
the yearend, thus it has been accom- 
plished almost six months ahead of 
schedule. This was made possible by 
the installation of emergency facili- 
ties at the various Canadian plants 
and by the acceleration of a major 
program of expansion of underground 
mining capacity, accompanied by 
changes in the metallurgical process. 

Defense requirements of western 
nations, augmented by heavy civilian 
requirements, have created an ab- 
normal overall demand for nickel 
which is taxing Inco.’s production fa- 
cilities to the limit. This comes at a 
time when the company is in the 
midst of a large program of con- 
version from the mining of ore both 
from surface and underground to 
mining exclusively of underground 
ore. 


Aluminum Output Gains 


New York—Primary aluminum pro- 
duction in the United States during 
May showed little change from April’s 
total, says Donald M. White, Secre- 
tary, Aluminum Association, this city. 
The May total of 135,440,954 pounds 
was only slightly above the 135,402- 
337 produced in April. ; 

Aluminum sheet and plate shipped 
by members of the Association’s Sheet 
Division in May totaled 90,855,584 
pounds, or about 3 per cent less than 
the 93,963,648 pounds shipped in the 
previous month, Foil shipments by 
member companies during May were 
8,357,750 pounds, as against 9,262,781 
pounds for the preceding month. ‘ 

Members of the Association’s 
Foundry Division shipped 3,360,648 
pounds of permanent-mold-rough cast- 
ings (except pistons), as compared 
with 3,252,146 pounds shipped in 
April. The dollar value for these 
May shipments was $1,986,859, where- 
as the April dollar value was $1,910,- 
063. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c, Conn, Valley; 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 

Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 

88-10-2 (No. 215) 44.50c; 80-10-10 (No. ‘Sos; 
No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 25.50c. 

Zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass ‘ommn 
17.75c; intermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 
‘high grade 18.85c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16.90c; cor- 
Toding 16.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 
Pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib. 
o.L orders. 


0c ; 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 20.50c; 

a = foundry alloy (No. eg 19. 50c; 
4 no ul: 

or shot: Grade 1, 18.00c; grade oo 4 oe: 
grade 3, 17.25c; grade 4, 16.50c. 

Commercially pm ng oy 44 stand- 

over 24.50c, f.0.b. 


17.75¢; 


Magnesium: 

ard ingots, 10,000 ib 

Freeport, Tex. 

Tim: Grade A, prompt 106.00. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 

not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% 

and over (arsenic 0.06% max.; other impuri- 

ties @1% max.) 42.50c; f.0.b. 

for bulk shipments. 

Niekel: Electrolytic cathodes, 

at refinery, unpacked, 56.50c; . 

59.15¢; ‘“*XX’’ nickel shot, 60.15¢; “F” nickel 

shot or a for addition to cast iron, 

56.50c. include import duty. 

Mercury: pre market, spot, large lots, N 

York, $210-213 per 76-lb flask. oa 

Beryllium-Copper: a eat Ne 1. 

Ib of alloy, f.0.b., Reading, P; vial a ae 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ pr ag or flat forms, 

$2.55 del.; spectal or patented shapes $2.80. 

ay ge hag ty 3 ~¥ Ib for 500 Ib oo): 
‘or 

par ell (case); $2.17 per Ib 

Gold: U. 8. Treasury, $35 per ounce, 

Silver: Open market, New York 90.16c per oz. 

Platinum: $90-93 per ounce from refineries. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


99.9%, base sizes 
25-Ib 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
effective May 23, 1951) 


Sheet: Copper 40.18; yellow brass 37.28; 
eommercial bronze, 95% 40.18; 90% 39.78; 
Ted brass, 85% 38.86; 80% 38.47; best qual- 
ity, 38.07; nickel ag Pht 50.99; phosphor- 
bronze grade A, 5%, 59.4 

Rod: Copper, secdicay 36.03; cold-drawn 
37.28; yellow brass free cutting, 31.70; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 39. 2H 90%, 39.47; red 
brass 85%, 38.55; 80%, 38.1 

Seamless Tubing: Copper cas yellow brass 
40.29; 90%, 42.44; red 


Wire: Yellow brass 37.57; commercial bronze, 
96%, 410.47; 90%, 40.07; red brass, =" 
38.15; 80%, 38.76; best quality brass, 38.3 

Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern a. 
@.L. 28.67-30.295; 1c.1. 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib 
lots 28.545-30.295; weatherproof, fo.b. eastern 
mffls, cl. 30.10, 1.c.1. 30.18, 160,000 Ib lots 
20.35; ee del., 15,000 lb or more 34.50, 


1961 Cepper Lead 
July 2-19 24.50 16.80 
June 28-20 24.50 16.80 
June 18-27 24.50 16.80 
June 15-16 16.80 
June 14 18.86 
Jane 13 24.50 16.88 
June 8-12 24.58 1880 
Jane 7 

June 1-6 24.50 16.80 
June Avg. 24.50 16.80 
May Ave. 2458 18.80 
Apr. Avg. 1.50 16.80 





west, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, 
bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, 





NOTE: Copper; Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. 
del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del; 

electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refineery unpacked. 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce, 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, ecarlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 lb or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.1. orders) 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill a 


i 
Coiled Sheet 





Thickness Widths or Fiat 
Range Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circiet 
Inches In., Inc. Base* Base B 
0.249-0.136 12-48 30.1 eee eee 
0.135-0.096 12-48 30.6 ees as 
0.095-0.077 12-48 31.2 29.1 33.2 
0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 29.3 33.4 
0.060-0.048 12-48 32.1 29.5 33.7 
0.047-0.038 12-48 32.5 29.8 34.0 
0.037-0.030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 
0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 
0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 35.7 
0.018-0.017 12-36 34.7 31.7 36.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.6 
0.014 12-24 36.5 33.3 38.9 
0.013-0.012 12-24 37.4 34.0 30.7 
1 12-24 38.4 35.0 41.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
0. 12-24 40.6 37.2 44.4 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 41.9 38.4 46.1 
0.007 12-18 43.3 39.7 48.2 
0. 12-18 44.8 41.0 52.8 
* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. ft Miximum di- 
ameter, 26 inches. 
Screw Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178S-T4 178-T4 
0.125 52.0 eeee 
0.156-0.188 44.0 cece 
0.219-0.313 41.5 cscs 
0.375 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.406 40.0 Secs cove 
0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.469 40.0 eens cece 
0.500 40.0 46.0 0 
0.531 40.0 cece coc 
0.563 cece e 
0.504 40.0 eese ais 
0.625 40. 43.5 45.0 
688 40.0 Bimien 45.0 
6. 750-1.000 39.0 41.0 42.5 
063 39.0 cece 41.0 
1.125-1.500 37.5 39.5 41.0 
1. 37.0 eon eees 
1, 36.5 e 39.5 
1.688-2.000 36.5 cove eee 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
$22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 60%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 24.50c, f.o.b. mill 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zine in coils, 23.00c, f.0.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 23.50- 
24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. 


“A” NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 77.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
83.00c. Rods and shapes, 73.00c. Plates, 
75.00c. Seamless tubes, 106.00c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 60.50c. Strip, cold-rolled 
63.50c. Rods and shapes, 58.50c. Plates, 
59.50c. Seamless tubes, 93.50c. Shot and 
blocks, 53.50c. 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in, long, 1.31 in. in 


diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 lb, 
41.00c. 


TITANIUM 
(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, $15; ‘sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
$10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, $6. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


An- 
Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
106.00 19.00 42.00 50 90.16 
106.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
106.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 87.75 
11L.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 87.75 
118.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 87.75 
123.00 19.00 42.00 56.60 87.75 
128.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 87.75 
136. 1900 42.00 56.50 87.75 
6.00 19.00 42.00 5650 9016 
117.962 19.00 42.00 56.50 88.492 
923 19.00 4200 50.50 90.16 
145.735 19.00 4200 50.50 9@16 


St. Louis; Zinc, prime 
Antimony, 


+ 


Plating Materials 

Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel. 

_ carloads, 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.50:; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; jess than 1 ton 28.506¢, 





Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; - 
shipping point, freight allowed: t 
trimmed 37.69c; oval 37.19c. Cast 37.8% 
delivered in eastern territory 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib drums, 
1000 Ib 60.8c, under 1000 Ib 62.8c, f.0.b. Ni 


agara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98% %-oz ball, in 200 bh 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 19.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
18.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 b 
bags, up to 200 Ib, 29.25c; over 200 Ib 28.25¢, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car 
loads, 68.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 69.50c; 300 
to 10,000 Ib, 70.50c, 500 to 3000 Ib 71.50; 
100 to 500 Ib, 73.50c; under 100 Ib, 76.50¢: 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 35.00c; 400-b 
bbl. 33.00c; up 10,000 Ib, 32.50c; over 10,00 
Ib, f.0.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on barrels, 
or 4 or more kegs. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 79.20c; 100 or 350 b 
drums only, 100 to 600 Ib, 64.50c; 700 to 1900 
Ib, 62.00c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 60.20c. Fr 
allowed east of Mississippi and north of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances 
Ceiling prices in cents per pound for less than 
20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping point, effective June 
26, 1951. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 





STEELE TEE 21.50 21.50 20.75 
Yellow Brass ....... 19.125 18.875 17.875 
Commercial Bronze 
OB% a cccccee ae 20.50 20.25 19.75 
0% 20.50 20.25 19.75 
Red Brass 
85% aeiee ese care 20.25 20.00 19.375 
80% ...... 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Muntz metal . 18.125 17.875 17.375 
Nickel, silver, 10% es 21.50 21.25 10.75 
Phos, 'pronze, A .... 27.00 26.75 25.75 
Copper Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Base prices, cents per pound, less than 


40,000 Ib f.o.b, point of shipment) 

Group I: No. 1 copper 19.25; .No. 2 copper 
wire and mixed heavy 17.75; light copper 
16.50; No. 1 borings 19.25; No, 2 borings 
17.75; refinery brass, 17.00 per Ib of dry Cu 
content for 50 to 60 per cent material 
and 17.25 per lb for over 60 per cent mate- 
rial. 
Group II: No. 1 soft red brass solids 19.50; 
No. 1 composition borings 19.25 per lb of Cu 
content plus 83 cents per lb of tin content; 
mixed brass borings 19.25 per pound of Cu 
content plus 78 cents per lb of tin content; 
unlined red car boxes 19.25; lined red car 
boxes 18.25; cocks and faucets 16.75; mixed 
brass screens 16.00; zincy bronze solids and 
borings 16.25. 


Zinc Scrap Ceiling 

(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point poy shipment) 
Unsweated zinc dross, 12.25c; new clippings 
and trimmings, 14.50; engravers’ and litho- 
graphers’ plates, 14.50; die cast siabs, min. 
90% zinc, 12.25; old zine scrap, 11.25c; form- 
ing and stamping dies, 11.25; new die cast 
scrap, 10.75; old zinc die cast radiator grills, 
10.50; old die cast scrap, 9.50c. 


Lead Scrap Ceiling Prices 

(F.o.b. point of shipment) 
Battery lead plates, 17.00c per lb of lead and 
antimony content, less smelting charge of 2 
cents per lb of material in lots 15,000 lb or 
more; less 2.25c, in lots less than 15,000 Ib. 
Used storage batteries (in boxes) drained of 
liquid, 6.60c for 15,000 Ib or more; 6.40c for 
less than 15,000 Ib. Soft lead scrap, hard 
lead scrap, battery slugs, cable lead scrap or 
lead content of lead-covered cable scrap, 15.25c 
per lb. In addition, brokerage commissions 
are permitted. 

Aluminum Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment, less 
than 5000 Ib) 


Segregated plant scrap: 2s solids, copper free, 
10.50; high grade borings and turnings, 8.50; 
No. 12 piston borings and turnings, 7. 
Mixed plant scrap: Copper-free solids, 10.00: 
dural type, 9.00; Obsolete scrap: Pure old 
cable, 10.00; sheet and sheet utensils, 7.25; old 
castings and forgings, 7.75; clean pistons, free 
of struts, 7.75; pistons with struts, 5.75. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 109 & 110 


Boston—Heavy orders for fourth 
quarter delivery under CMP are cen- 
tered mainly for October and Novem- 
ber flat-rolled schedules, With space 
lacking for late-processed Septem- 
ber volume and with producers booked 
to set-aside limits, scheduling for 
fourth quarter will be difficult with 
readjustments likely. For October, 
only CMP orders are firmly booked. 

Allocations for listed “B” products 
assign more tonnage to most individ- 
ual consumers, Delays in getting total 
allocations to consumers for Septem- 
ber and, in some instances, sluggish- 
ness and faulty procedure on the part 
of the user, complicate clarification 
for scheduling. 

New York—Complicating the sched- 
uling of September sheet production, 
in addition to the reduction in the 
lead time, are further increases in 
the amount of quotas the mills must 
set aside for that month on some 
grades. Percentage increases on hot 
and cold-rolled alloy sheets are estab- 
lished at 75 per cent of production; 
high grade electrical sheets, at 95 
per cent, the same as on low and 
medium grade electrical sheets. Some 
sheet sellers will be unable to ac- 
curately ascertain their position for 
September for another several days. 

Philadelphia — Reflecting cutbacks 
in some major durable consumer 
lines, without a corresponding pick- 
up in defense activity, sheet mills are 
able to work in a little free tonnage, 
especially in cold-finished grades. One 
large producer has such tonnage 
available and expects to have increas- 
ing amounts available throughout the 
remainder of this quarter. 

Pittsburgh — September rolling 
schedules are set. Although only 70 
per cent production of hot-rolled 
sheet is required for defense, more 
than 95 per cent will follow that 
channel. Civilian market will not 
be much affected since this same 
condition pervailed before CMP. Min- 
imum 54 per cent of cold-rolled pro- 
duction is’ for defense, but actual 
tonnage will be about 80 per cent. 
Producers estimate that 95 per cent 
overall production goes to defense in 
September; slightest tightening by 
NPA will automatically put closed- 
end plan in operation. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills are pushing 
production in an effort to get out 
maximum tonnage to reduce carry- 
overs on. unrated orders. Mean- 
while, pressure for September de- 
liveries grows while a pinch in free 
tonnage becomes aggravated. A wide 
gap appears between supply and de- 
mand of hot-rolied material and most 
specialties, 

Chicago—A sheetmaker’s books for 
hot-rolled, cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets are filled to the limit of set- 
asides for September, October and 
November. It is probable that De- 
cember also could be filled. For 
September the avalanche of CMP 
certified requests was so great that 
considerable tonnage could not be ac- 
commodated and was turned back. 

Birmingham—Sheet and strip, in 
scarce supply here for years, is even 
tighter now since 95 per cent of pro- 
duction is under government direc- 
tive. Strip production has _ been 
stepped up somewhat because of the 
approaching cotton bailing season. 


July 23, 1951 





IN CYLINDERS 


Minimum 99.99% ammonia...YET IT COSTS NO MORE! 
Every cylinder is tested! 


Yes, when one standard cylinder of 
Du Pont “National” is dissociated, 
you get the equivalent of 25.5 cylin- 
ders of hydrogen. ‘‘National’”’? Am- 
monia is minimum 99.99 % ammonia. 
And you get it at no extra cost! It’s 


_ Do you know these 


always dry —moisture content is less 
than 50 parts per million. What’s 
more, ‘‘National’”? Ammonia is read- 
ily available. Distributors and stock 
points are located across the country 
to assure you of fast delivery. 


HYDROXYACETIC ACID 70% —For bright 
dipping of copper, electro-polishing of stainless 
steel and electroless plating of nickel. 





METHANOL—Source of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide for an efficient reducing atmosphere in 
many metallurgical operations, and for cleaning 
of metal parts during fabrication. 


other Du Pont chemicals 


for metal treating? 





an a 8 





Product information on these ond other 
Please write on your letterhead to: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


yee, 


(Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Del: 








 POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
pee) th Avenue, New York 1, H. Y. 7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, i. 
818 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Look to 


FORT PITT BRIDGE 


when dependable service and 





good workmanshi| ant 
















USTOMER SERVICE, 
integrity and the fulfill- 
ment of contract promises 
and agreements—has built an 
enviable reputation for the 
FORT PITT BRIDGE or- 
ganization over more than 
53 years. May we serve you 
On your next project ? 


SS 


“Steel Permits Streamlining 
Construction with Safety, 
Endurance and Economy.”’ 





FORT PITT BRIDGE WORKS 
Member American Institute of Steel Construction 
General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
441 Lexington Avenue CLEVELAND OHIO... 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN . New Center Building 


Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


NEW YORK, N.Y... - Bulkley Building 
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Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 109 


Chicago — Producers of billet steel 
reinforcing bars are sold out for bal- 
ance of the year starting with Sep- 
tember under the essential use set- 
aside limitation of 70 per cent. 

Los Angeles—Rising tide of mili- 
tary and naval construction keeps de- 

mand for plain material brisk. Val- 
uation of military and naval construc- 
tion in southern California in June 
reached $24 million, 814 per cent 
higher than in May. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 109 


Chicago—Some hot-rolled bar con- 
sumers stand to suffer from the ex- 
tremely tight situation which has de- 
veloped in this product. The 78 per 
cent set-aside for essential use actual- 
ly is a cutback compared with the 
former 45 per cent for DO’s plus de- 
fense-support directives. Barmakers’ 
books for September thereby were 
more than filled with CMP certifica- 
tions, making it necessary to take out 
fast orders in. Farm equipment in- 
dustry was last in because Washing- 
ton was late in validating its re- 
yuested requirements. Since some 
mills make bars on a two-month roll- 
eycle, NPA is being asked to approve 
scheduling on September-October 
basis. If this is permitted, most of 
present excess can be handled; other- 
wise, September excess will be handed 
back. Rail steel bars for September 
are oversold and farm machinery 
likely will feel brunt. 

New York—Some leading carbon 
bar producers received more rated 
tonnage for September than they can 
possibly handle, with the prospect 
that a certain portion must be car- 
ried over into the fourth quarter. 
Situation has been made tighter in 
alloy bars by the increases in the per- 
centage of Set-asides for that month 
to 85 per cent for hot-rolled and to 
75 per cent for cold finished. These 
reserves are predicated on production 
being not less than the average for 
April and May of this year and in- 
clude directives as well as DO rated 
orders. 

Reference in the government or- 
der increasing these set-asides is also 
made to ensuing months as well as 
September. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that beginning with the fourth 
quarter all steel will be placed un- 
der allocation. 

Boston — Inability to obtain some 
alloying metal, notably nickel for ap- 
proved melt schedules handicaps most 
producers in meeting alloy bar com- 
mitments. Limited “free” tonnage in 
carbon bars for September will be 
taken up by carryovers with pro- 
ducers having an open-end volume. 
Allocations to cold-finished bar con- 
verters in September will apply to 
October distribution. A few users 
failed to revalidate O orders, lacking 
knowledge of procedure. Some mills 
dropped this tonnage for September. 

Philadelphia—Bar producers will 
require another week to get fully 
squared around on September sched- 
ules. The lead time has elapsed, but 
they stiil cannot advise customers 
fully as to what they will be able 
to supply in that month. They hold 
out little hope for non-rated cus- 
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tomers. Producers report receipt of 
many CMP orders from other than 
their regular trade and, apart from 
trying to discourage these buyers, 
are able to do little about it. 

Pittsburgh—July and August de- 
fense shipments of hot-rolled bars 
will exceed September’s specified min- 
imum set-aside of 78 per cent, since 
most producers are pushing produc- 
tion to erase overdue shipments. 
Around 90 per cent of September 
production is expected to find its way 
into defense effort. 

Seattle—Rolling mill production in 
this area is again at peak, North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills Inc. having 
resumed rolling on a five-day two- 
shift basis. Current backlogs will 
carry well into 1952, Some capacity 
is reserved for emergency public 
works. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 110 


Chicago—September schedules for 
tin mill products are fully filled up 
to the 95 per cent set-aside for es- 
sential use. Fourth quarter certifica- 
tions have not yet been released by 
NPA. 

San Francisco—Part of a $1,910,000 
order for 76,554,000 cans for combat 
rations from the Army Quartermas- 
ters Corps will be filled by American 
Can Co.’s Oakland, Calif. plant. The 
company will complete the order at 
its Fairport, N. Y., and Maywood, 
Ill. plants. Deliveries will be com- 
pleted by about Aug. 20. 


Plates e ‘J e 
Plate Prices, Page 109 


Philadelphia—Most plate producers 
do not know precisely where they 
stand with regard to September 
schedules, but are sure of one thing: 
They have more rated work than 
they can produce. All producers fig- 
ure on some carryover from August 
and this, combined with set-asides 
amounting to about 95 per cent, will 
aggregate more than they can handle. 
“Free” tonnage appears completely 
out of the picture. 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohock- 
en, Pa., resumed production on its 84- 
inch mill July 17 after a suspension 
since the first of the month for re- 
pairs. This was several days earlier 
than originally scheduled. 

Pittsburgh—Plate production is en- 
tirely under CMP contro], defense re- 
quirements being submitted by direc- 
tive only. Such a condition could 
lead to government requests for per- 
haps 110 per cent production which 
would cause continuous-mill plate pro- 
duction to throw product mix out of 
balance with resultant costly inef- 
ficiency in mill operation. Demand 
pressure for light plates is especially 
high with no civilian tonnage avail- 
able for September. 

Birmingham—Plate users are ask- 
ing for tonnage which they know will 
not be forthcoming. With such a 
preponderance of production under 
control, mills continually explain: 
“No directive, no plates,” 

Seattle—Considerable plate tonnage 
is involved in several classified pro- 
jects in this area, handled by U. S. 
engineers. Several other sizeable 
plate jobs are pending. 
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~~ of a DIFFERENCE ~~~ 
TRANSALL IDLERS make! 

















TRANSALL 
Ya Lubricated Pre-Lubricated 

Compare. Idlers Idlers 
Lubrication—Labor Yes NONE 
Lubricant Cost Yes NONE 
Belt Damage by Grease Frequent NEVER 
Friction Factor High & Variable} LOW & Constant 
Grease Fittings Costly NONE 











Manufacturers of a complete line of Belt Conveyor Equipment 


RANSALE incorporates 


105 North 1ith St. 


Birmingham 4, Ala. 





Where runs are too short to justify the 
use of a spacing table, or where irregular 
plates must be handled, this modern 
Thomas Duplicator is ideally adapted. It 
affords rapid, precision duplication of 






-- for punching, 
slotting and 
notching of 

plates 


One-man Operation; Positive Control; 
Quick, Accurate Positioning 


holes, notches or slots, and will speed 

production in car-shops, bus and truck 

building plants and in numerous other 

fabricating operations in varied industries. 
Write for Bulletin 312 





PUNCHES - SHEARS - PRESSES| 
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WHEN THE DECISION IS PRECISION... 


the choice is usually Grand Rapids. 


Defense orders make it impossible to fill orders as 
quickly as we desire—but we know our customers can 
appreciate the reasons for delay. As always we'll do 


our best to serve you. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


307 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Where extreme tolerances are not required, the choice 
of any particular grinding machine may not be too 
important. But, where absolute precision is demanded, 






Grand Rapids Grinders 
— World's finest 
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Not only in precision ball bearings, but 
in countless other places, Strom has 
found that the right ball will do the 
job better. Maybe your problem can 
be solved with the use of the proper 
ball. Why not take it up with Strom. 

Strom has been making precision 
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tHe ricHt BALL 


Let Strom Help You 





metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to you 
in selecting the right ball for any of 
your requirements. In size and spher- 
ical accuracy, perfection of surface, 
uniformity and dependable physical 
quality, there’s not a better ball made. 





Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 109 


San Francisco—Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp.’s South San Fran- 
cisco plant produced 24,523 tons of 
molten steel in June, a new monthly 
high mark and comparing with rated 
ingot capacity of 20,000 tons. This 
was the third time in the last eight 
months the mill has established an 
all-time record. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 109 


New York—Structural orders are 
relatively few. While considerable 
work is under discussion, few in- 
quiries are active. Inquiry may be 
expedited by CMP-4C, recently an- 
nounced by NPA. It will serve both 
as a construction application and as 
an application for the allotment of 
controlled materials. The form re- 
places NPAF-24. Those having ap- 
plications pending on this latter form 
should fill out the new form. Ap- 
plications for fourth quarter allot- 
ments under form CMP-4G were due 
July 20. 

Boston — Demand for structural 
steel for fourth quarter, estimated at 
nearly 100 per cent over estimated 
production, is punctuated by a wave 
of applications for allotments from 
third quarter carryovers, Many found 
no space open before fourth quarter. 
Demand for structurals is so heavy, 
shortage is expected to extend well 
into next year. 

Philadelphia — Structural fabri- 
cators have given up hope of han- 
dling much of the non-rated tonnage 
on their books. This means the 
elimination of several months’ work 
in some instances; out-and-out can- 
cellations in a few. Some of the 
larger shops have about six months’ 
rated work on hand. 

Pittsburgh — September production 
of structurals is directed to defense 
effort at 90 per cent minimum rate. 
However, due to heavy industrial con- 
struction here entire output will be 
earmarked and civilian structural 
market will get no tonnage. Fabri- 
cators avoid any unrated work. Light 
structurals are in greatest demand. 

Chicago—Shape mills are booked 
solidly for September through No- 
vember and have only small openings 
for December. Fabricators are in- 
cluded in the September schedules 
but, being “A” producers, have not 
been given allotments for fourth 
quarter. Because of this, accommoda- 
tion in last three months is going to 
be tough, 

Birmingham—Even with construc- 
tion considerably below anticipated 
volume, sufficient general work, in- 
cluding highways and bridges, to- 
gether with’ an assortment of com- 
mercial buildings holds shape de- 
mand somewhat beyond ability of pro- 
ducers to meet. 

Los Angeles—With shape produc- 
er’s books filled through September, 
fabricators refer third and fourth 
quarter structural requirements to 
government allotting agencies. 

Seattle — Fabricators have well 
rounded backlogs, deliveries on new 
contracts spaced into next March. 
Considerable tonnage is pending. Sup- 
plies continue tight, especially wide 
flange and some other items. 
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Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 113 


Seattle—Cast iron pipe market is 
slow, because agencies cannot com- 
pete in delivery with producers of 
other types. Warehouse stocks are 
slow. 


Stainless Steel ... 
Stainless Steel Prices, Page 113 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—Price increases 
on seamless and welded austenitic 
stainless steel tubing and other tubu- 
lar products containing nickel in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent were announced by 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., effec- 
tive July 16. The increases are in 
accord with OPS _ supplementary 
regulation No. 33 to the General 
Price Regulation. 

Producers of other products con- 
taining more than 5 per cent nickel 
have adjusted or are adjusting their 
price schedules. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 111 


Boston — Allocations for heading 
wire are heavier than available ca- 
pacity for September and late pro- 
curement procedure under CMP has 
forced most producers to spread po- 
tential production. Increased set- 
asides on rods and finished car- 
bon wire place better than 90 
per cent of wire output under con- 
trols, Within this framework, CMP 
allocations are liberal, notably to con- 
sumers taking 100 tons or less quar- 
terly; some in this category are down 
for more wire than formerly. Not so 
well off are users of imported rods. 
This tonnage counts in inventory limi- 
tations and cuts into CMP allotments. 

New York — Producers of valve 
springs and other automotive wire 
requirements have not received cut- 
backs as a result of curtailed op- 
erations at consumers’ plants but ex- 
pect them by the end of this month. 
Meanwhile, demand for most special- 
ties and standard manufacturing 
grades is active. Production is ham- 
pered by a shortage of rods. 

Birmingham — Demand for most 
wire products exceeds supplies. Ex- 
cessively hot weather slowed down 
agricultural demand, but other 
sources quickly took up the momen- 
tary slack. 

Los Angeles—Demand for high car- 
bon spring wire products lags. Bed- 
spring and automotive wire require- 
ments are depressed. One automak- 
er, on reduced production schedules, 
refused July, Aug.,.and Sept. wire al- 
locations. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 115 


Cleveland — Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore eased to 7,499,475 
tons in June from 7,761,173 tons in 
May, reports Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association from its new offices at 
1400 Hanna Bldg., this city. Consump- 
tion for the first six months came 
to 43,629,328 tons compared with 39,- 
845,999 tons in the like 1950 period. 
Stocks on hand at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks July 1 amounted to 26,- 
422,643 tons compared with 19,771,719 
tons June 1 and 19,189,363 tons on 
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July 1, 1950. There were 191 fur- 
naces in blast on July 1 against 189 
June 1 and 178 July 1 last year. 

Shipments for the season to 7 a.m., 
July 16, amounted to 38,624,458 tons 
compared with 27,777,923 tons for the 
like period a year ago. 


Tungsten Ore... 


San Francisco—Bradley Mining Co. 
has been given Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration financial assistance in 
exploration of tungsten deposits in 
Lemhi county, Idaho. The Bradley 
firm is planning to spend several 
hundred thousand dollars in develop- 
ing this and other of its tungsten 
properties in Idaho, 





Pig lron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 108 


Pittsburgh—CMP will dominate 20 
per cent of the September pig iron 
production; estimates that 90 per 
cent of the production will go for de- 
fense are not uncommon here. Mer- 
chant iron producers are swamped 
with rated and non-rated orders with 
the latter covered as equitably as 
possible. Adjustments in steelmak- 
ing practice by increasing iron charge 
to compensate for limited scrap sup- 
plies are reflected in heavier pig iron 
demand. Two district stacks are 
down for repairs and are not expected 
to resume operation until early Sep- 
tember. Any decrease in iron de- 














SPEED AND POWER COUNT 
ON PROPERLY COOLED OIL 
.»» Roberts Fluid Drive Centrifugal 


Combining an electric motor and an automatically controlled fluid coupling, 
to obtain smooth, heavy duty operation, the Roberts Fluid Drive Centrif- 
ugal (partial view of a battery of 7) depends on a regulated supply of 
oil at proper temperature to furnish required power and speed. 

And to assure that the oil will always be within most effective tempera- 
ture limits, the manufacturer, the Western States Machine Co., utilizes a 
Ross. Type BCF Exchanger. Its function: to cool the oil after it has gone 
through the fluid coupling and before its return as the power transmitting 


medium. 


Increasing numbers of hydraulic equipment manufacturers are recogniz- 
ing the unmatched advantages of fully standardized, all-copper and copper 
alloy Ross Type BCF Exchangers. Broadside 1.1K4 tells a dramatic picture 
story of acceptance by some of the biggest names in the business. Copy 


mailed on request. 
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ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 
Division of Amenican Raparor & Standard Sasitary conronanion 


1431 WEST AVE. 
In Canada, Horton Steel Works, Limited, Fort Erie, Ont. 


EXCHANGERS 


Sewing home and industry — 


BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


AMERICAN. STANDARD ® AMERICAN BLOWER 
OILERS @e ROSS HEATER @ TONAWANDA IRON 








STEERING for 


SAFETY 
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Indianapolis Speedway 


Indianapolis... Memorial Day... 
Cars flashing by at 130 miles per 
hour . . . Terrific speed! . . . Terrific 
strain on men and metals! 

What if a steering part broke? 

Disaster, of course! Disaster to 
car and driver—perhaps even to 
spectators. 

That’s why the A. A. A. and 
Speedway officials insist that vital 
parts of race cars be proved in 
advance by Magnafiux! Every year, 
Magnaflux equipment is furnished 
in the garage area. Wilbur Shaw 
says: ““Not one accident at the track 
has been caused by defective steer- 
ing parts since Magnaflux was 
made compulsory in 1936.” 

Magnafiux is the modern, scien- 
tific way of finding all defects in a 
wide variety of materials—tiny 
flaws and cracks, even when invis- 
ibly small or hidden beneath the 
surface. Magnaflux is low in cost, 
non-destructive—and so fast that it 
performs at production line speeds! 

An illustrated booklet describing 
how Magnafiux works... how it 
saves money and lives... will be 
sent on request without obligation. 


MAGNAFLUX 


= defects 








MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5910 Northwest Hwy., Chicago 31, Ill. 
New York « Dallas « Detroit « Cl d « Los Ang 
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mand because of summer slowdown 
is overshadowed by attempts to build 
inventories and by increased ratio of 
iron in melts. 

Boston—Except for scattered car- 
lots, bulk of foundry iron is being 
supplied by the Everett, Mass., fur- 
nace at higher prices. Supply of sil- 
very pig iron is notably short, Melts 
in some cases are down to 15 per cent 
iron, although ranging up to 40 per 
cent in the case of builders of textile 
mill equipment. Foundry melt mix- 
tures are more flexible with better 
metallurgical results following longer 
experience in iron-scrap ratios, al- 
though rejections are still a major 
cost factor with some shops. 

New York—Pressure for pig iron is 
somewhat easier this month due to 
seasonal factors and may continue 
through August. However, there is 
demand for all domestic tonnage 
available. Foreign iron is not in 
such heavy demand because of high 
prices and uncertainties as to delivery 
and specifications. This lag of inter- 
est has had the effect of softening 
quotations on imported iron, but 
prices are still not attractive. 

Buffalo — District pig iron opera- 
tions climbed back to 100 per cent 
of capacity when a leading merchant 
iron seller relighted an idle stack 
which had been down for relining. 
However, production is expected to 
dip shortly as another furnace, which 
has been in action for about six years, 
may go down for extensive rehabili- 
tation work. DO work continues to 
expand. Tightness grips the market, 
although holiday periods are in ef- 
fect at many plants. 
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Philadelphia—The smaller of the 
two blast furnaces at Swedeland, 
Pa., is expected back in operation 
within another week or so after hay. 
ing been down this month for repairs, 
However, its production of foundry 
iron is not expected to be up to nor- 
mal in August due to requirements of 
its affiliated steel mill for basic iron. 
A district steel plant purchased a 
fair sized tonnage of Spanish iron 
for shipment over next few weeks. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 115 


New York—wWhile there is a sea- 
sonal lull in demand, there is still 
far more inquiry for warehouse steel 
than can be filled. Virtually all 
products are in tight supply. Heavy 
structurals are almost impossible to 
obtain out of warehouse at this time. 
Distributors prefer the lighter shapes 
as they can meet a greater diversity 
of demand and, thus, specify accord- 
ingly. 

Philadelphia—Of the major prod- 
ucts, pressure for sheets is lightest, 
distributors say. Even so, they would 
have no difficulty in selling all in 
stock were they disposed to do so. 
Bars, small shapes and plates are in 
heavy demand, although pressure is 
not quite as strong as it was earlier 
in the year due to seasonal condi- 
tions. 

Pittsburgh—Receipts by distribu- 
tors are on the 85 per cent minimum 
level, Demand pressure on warehouses 
does not allow any inventory-building 
and results in use of existing in'ven- 
tories to satisfy customers. Distribu- 
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tors entertain little hope for relief 
even under closed-end CMP. No eas- 
ing of demand due to normal summer 
slowdown is observed here. Bars are 
in scarcest supply with flat-rolled 
products nearly as tight. Alloy prod- 
ucts also are in critical supply. 

Cincinnati—Sales of building steel 
by warehouses are being maintained 
to the limit of supplies, as construc- 
tion operations are well maintained. 
Inventories are inadequate to meet 
any increase in military requirements. 

Los Angeles—Heavier volume of 
defense work boosted distributors’ 
bookings of rated orders to 16-18 per 
cent from 8-10 per cent of tota! ship- 
ments in first quarter. Warehouse 
activity is steady at the June level. 

Seattle — Warehouse steel demand 
continues steady. Were it not for 
shortages, the volume of turnover 
would be much greater. Distributors 
pay tribute to Coast producers who 
are making good deliveries. Ex- 
panded facilities of western mills is 
reflected in larger production in this 
area. Eastern mills show better de- 
livery, but they are still behind on 
some schedules. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 116 


Detroit—With more weight thrown 
behind scrap collection by the new- 
ly formed scrap mobilization com- 
mittee, dealers are hopeful their 
yards can recover to more nearly nor- 
mal level of operations. No evidence 
of scrap hoarding is noted and the 
shortage is attribued solely to lower 
generation and high consumption. 
One mill, which was successful in 
stockpiling, has had its inventory re- 
duced by NPA to a level more com- 
patible with that of other mills of 
comparable size. 


Pittsburgh—Scrap movement re- 
mains unchanged at a rather slow 
pace. Sources of scrap are being 
eliminated by terrific demand but con- 
dition is not reflected in greater scrap 
movement. All railroad scrap and 
some yard scrap is allocated; bulk of 
industrial ‘ scrap, particularly from 
major manufacturers, is earmarked. 

Boston—Demand for cast scrap 
has slackened following relatively 
high shipments. At the same time, 
consumers are more strict on specifi- 
cations. Steel scrap continues in lim- 
ited supply with some consumers’ in- 
ventories down to less than two 
weeks. Allocations of yard scrap has 
been limited. Most dealers could use 
more light material for presses, while 
receipts of heavy scrap are disap- 
pointing. Higher barge rate price at 
Providence, R. I., and southern New 
England puts other areas to the north 
at a disadvantage, although some 
buying is reported here at prices 
based on water shipment. 

New York—Cast scrap grades are 
in easier supply with demand sea- 
sonally lighter. Steel scrap demand 
shows no easing whatsoever, the 
mills in eastern Pennsylvania and 
Pittsburgh pressing for tonnage as 
hard as ever. 

Buffalo—Mills’ scrap stocks are at 
seriously low levels and operations 
are threatened if reserve stocks are 
not replenished. It is doubtful whether 
any appreciable amount of obsolete 
scrap is dormant in this area. The 
Chamber of Commerce formed a scrap 
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salvage committee months ago to 
bring out such scrap, Mills have been 
able to add slightly to reserve supplies 
during the past week as a result of in- 
creased allocations of material into 
the area from outside points. A minor 
pickup was noted also in supplies lo- 
cally. Boat receipts, via the lakes 
and canal, have helped with approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons arriving since the 
start of the navigation season. 

Philadelphia—Steel scrap consum- 
ers report a further slight shrinkage 
in inventories and are hoping to keep 
ahead sufficiently to sustain opera- 
tions until seasonal conditions for the 
collection of scrap become more fav- 
orable. 

Cleveland—Possibility of peace in 
Korea has eased tension in the scrap 
market, although mills remain in dire 
need for heavier shipments. All rail- 
road and most industrial grades are 
being allocated for immediate con- 
sumption. No stockpiling is possible 
during the present shortage. Walter 
L. Seelbach, president, Superior 
Foundry Inc., is chairman of a scrap 
mobilization committee organized by 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Cleve H. Pomeroy, president, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., is vice chairman. 

Chicago—In view of the capacity 
consuming rate, mills are able to do 
no better than hold inventories. Fear 
of winter shortages grows. Stocks 
at Gary and South Works of United 
States Steel Co. remain at 6 and 
9 days, respectively. About two weeks 
is average for other plants in this 
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district. Foundry demand for cast 
grades is seasonably slower. There 
is little interest in building up stocks, 
owe a very tight situation this 

Birmin; crap users are be- 
coming more selective as far as the 
various cast grades are concerned. 
The situation in steel scrap is ex- 
ceptionally tight. 

Los Angeles — Steelmaking scrap 
requirements up 170 per cent, coupled 
with lowest historical levels of scrap 
generation and _ collections, keep 
West Coast steel mills’ scrap stocks 
down to 2-4 weeks’ supply. 

San Francisco—Consumers anxious- 
ly await results of general scrap mo- 
bilization drive as normal channels 
of supply are not coming up to the 
melt and some companies continue to 
go into inventories. Supplies on hand 
generally are around a two month’s 
level. Top executives of industrial 
companies are receiving letters from 
the mobilization committee, stressing 
the need for releasing scrap. Tradi- 
tionally, the coast has its smallest 
shipments of scrap steel and iron 
during the present season as 90 per 
cent is hauled by trucks, currently 
engaged in moving produce and field 
crops to the market, 


Seattle—Receipts of steel scrap are 
steady at a higher level than earlier 
in the year.. Dry weather and at- 
tractive prices have stimulated collec- 
tion in the interior. Mill buyers are 
scouting all possible sources of sup- 
ply. Conditions have stimulated ship- 
ments from Alaska. This is excellent 
material including stamp _ mills, 
dredges, buckets and other items from 
the mining industry. Regulations per- 
mit higher prices for scrap from off- 
shore points because of higher de- 
livered costs. Quality of local scrap 
is deteriorating and production re- 
sults are unsatisfactory. Inventories 
are not rising and buyers anticipate 
the coming cold season with some 
anxiety. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


18,000 tons, transmission towers, Bureau of 
Reclamation, specification DS-3391, Mitchell, 
S. Dak., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

12,000 tons, forge-press building, Wyman-Gor- 
don Co., North Grafton, Mass., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; Gilbane Building Corp., 
Providence, general contractor. 

2040 tons, generating plant, Iowa-Southern 
Utilities Co., Eddysville, Iowa, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

700 tons, transmission towers, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, specification DS-3392, Mitchell, S. 


Dak., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
650 tons, Reading Railroad bridge, Reading, 
Pa., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 


Pa. 

650 tons, office building, The Texas Co., New 
Orleans, to Steel Construction Co. Inc., 
Birmingham; Haase Construction Co., New 
Orleans, general contractor; 147 tons, bar 
joists, to Ole K. Olsen Co., New Orleans. 

540 tons, factory addition, Lionel Co., Hill- 
side, N. J., to Albert Smith Son, Irvington, 
N. J. 

450 tons, buildings for a classified, govern- 
ment project, to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle; Atkinson-Jones Co., contractor. 

395 tons, plant addition, Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J., through David O. Evans, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

350 tons, building, Kentile Inc., 
field, N. J., 
beth, N. J. 

350 tons, machine assembly plant, Heald Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass., to Bethlehem 


South Plain- 
to Elizabeth Iron Works, Eliza- 


Steel Co.; E, J. Cross Co., Worcester, gen- 
eral contractor. 

260 tons, three 3-span WF beam bridges, 
Montgomery, Vt., to Vermont Structural 
Steel Co., Burlington, Oscar L. Olson, Mont- 
Pelier, Vt., general contractor. 

200 tons, gateway hoists for Seattle’s Ross 
dam, to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

150 tons, 38-foot single span WF beam 
bridge and 138-foot, two-span WF beam 
bridge, Thetford, Vt., to Vermont Structural 
Steel Co., Burlington, Vt.; Miller Construc- 
tion Co., Windsor, Vt., general contractor, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

1500 tons, Army ordnance depot, Washington 
state; bids in July 24. 

634 tons on which Thomas McQueen Co., For- 
est Park, Ill., was low bidder on general 
contract July 16, including: 230 tons, How- 
ard street bridge, Evanston, Ill.; 214 tons, 
25th avenue grade separation, Maywood, 
Til.; 190 tons, First avenue grade separation, 
Maywood, Iil. 

625 tons, five state bridges, Leominster, Mass,; 
bids July 24, Boston. 

550 tons, power plant, Central Electric Power 
Co., Chamois, Mo.; bids July 16. 

500 tons plus’ 100 tons reinforcing steel, state 
bridges, Trenton, N. J.; bids Aug. 2. 

350 tons, class room building, State Teachers’ 
College, New Haven, Conn.; Fusco-Ama- 
truda Co., New Haven, low. 

276 tons, state bridgework, Snyder county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Aug. 10. 

180 tons, state bridgework, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Aug. 10. 

125 tons, bridge superstructure, Bowdoinham, 
Me.; Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low $63,850, rejected. 

100 tons, state bridge, Great Barrington, Mass, 

Unstated, outside facilities, railroad tracks, 
etc., Fort Richardson, Alaska; _ general 
award to Morrison-Knudsen Co, and Peter 
Kiewit Sons Co., Seattle, $7,349,000, by 
U. S. Engineer. 


REINFORCING BARS 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


225 tons, auditorium, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn., to A. D. Donald Co.,, 
Springfield, Mass.; A, E. Stephens Co., 


Springfield, general contractor. 

100 tons, office building, The Texas Co., New 
Orleans, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
New Orleans; Haase Construction Co., New 
Orleans, general contractor. 

100 tons, addition to St. Helens hospital, 
Chehalis, Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills “Inc., Seattle; General Construction 
Co., Seattle, general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

1250 tons, expansion of Rock Island dam, 
Washington state; bids on two schedules to 
Stone & Webster, Boston, July 23 and July 
27, respectively, 

250 tons, 15%-mile Potholes East Canal, 
Columbia Basin project; bids to Bureau of 
Reclamation late July. 

Unstated, 5-story hospital, Ladd field, Alaska; 
general award by U. S. engineer to Grove, 
Shepherd, Wilson & King, Seattle, $7,536,- 
833. 


PLATES 


PLATES PLACED 
three tanks, Port Terminal Co., 
to Hammond Iron Works, 


850 tons, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., 
Warren, Pa. 


PLATES PENDING 

1000 tons plus, penstock, Big Cliff dam, De- 
troit project, Oregon state; bids soon to 
U. S. Engineer, Portland, Oreg. 

670 tons, 22 storage tanks, above and under- 
ground, Hielson air field, Alaska; Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Seattle, low $3,198,500. 

Unstated, storage facilities and utilities, Ladd 
air field, Alaska; S. Marci Construction Co., 
Seattle, low $3,735,000 to U. S. Engineer. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILRDAD CARS PLACED 
Chicago & North Western, 250 seventy-ton 
covered hopper cars, to Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
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Metalworking Briefs . . . 


CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Thompson Seeks Butler Plant 

Thompson Products Inc., 
Cleveland, announces pro- 
posed leasing of American 
Bantam Car Co.’s plant and 
purchase of its machinery. 
Bantam, located in Butler, 
Pa., and virtually idle since 
last year, has _ petitioned 
Federal Court in Pittsburgh 
to approve the Thompson 
offer. Thompson proposes to 
pay $240,000 annual rental 
plus repairs, insurance and 
taxes and to buy the ma- 
chinery for $401,000. Ban- 
tam has been in bankruptcy 
since April 18, 1950. Present 
holdings of Bantam include 
eight buildings with 325,000 
square feet floor space. 
Bantam is originator of the 
Army Jeep and did a $10 
million per year production 
job during World War II. 


Navy Awards Barge Contract 

Central Steel Construction 
Corp., Buffalo, will begin 
work in July on pontoon- 
type barges for the Navy. 
This firm also built barges 
for the military service dur- 
ing World War II. 


Pratt & Letchworth Co. 

Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
Inc., Buffalo, is spending 
about $500,000 to expand its 
plant for defense work. A 
plant addition with 25,000 
square feet of floor space is 
under way. It will house 
molding, core making and 
sand handling operations. 
Much of the equipment will 
be leased by the company 
from the government. 


Rotex To Build Factory 

Rotex of Canada Ltd. pur- 
chased property in Toronto, 
Ont., where it will erect a 
$2 million aircraft precision 
instrument manufacturing 
plant. Twenty acres of land 
have been acquired at Eg- 
lington avenue and Birch- 
mount road. 


$30 Million Power Plant 

Alabama Power Co., Bir- 
mingham, will build a $30 
million steam electric gener- 
ating plant at Salco, Ala., 22 
miles north of Mobile on the 
Mobile river. It will initially 
have a capacity of 250,000 
kilowatts with a goal of 1 
million kilowatts. 


Federal Ends Creditor Plan 
A plan calling for pay- 
ment of all creditors’ claims 
by June, 1952, and the dis- 
banding of the creditors’ 
committee was put into ef- 
fect by Federal Machine & 
Welder Co., Warren, O. 
Henceforth, the company 
will confine itself exclusive- 
ly to the manufacture of 
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welders and presses and 
closely allied equipment. 
Federal’s backlog of orders 
totals more than $3 million 
and shipments are averag- 
ing about $500,000 a month. 


To Make Tail Assemblies 

Seeger Refrigerator Co., 
Evansville, Ind., received a 
multimillion dollar subcon- 
tract from North American 
Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif., for manufacture of 
complete tail assemblies for 
jet fighters now in produc- 
tion at the planemaker’s Los 
Angeles and Columbus, O. 
plants. 


Lyon-Raymond Expands 

Lyon-Raymond Corp., Nor- 
wich, N. Y., producer of elec- 
tric trucks, will move part 
of its operations to the Lima 
Mfg. Corp. plant in Morris, 
N. Y., because of the need 
for additional manufactur- 
ing space. The company 
currently is operating 100 
hours a week. 


Buys Steel Castings Plant 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood 
Ridge, N. J., plans to pur- 
chase the plant of Buffalo 
Stainless Steel Castings Corp. 
in’ Buffalo. Curtiss would 
use the facilities for produc- 
tion of steel castings for jet 
engines. Stockholders of the 
Buffalo firm met July 19 to 
approve sale of the plant to 
Curtiss. 


Modglin Enlarges Facilities 

Modglin Co. Inc., Los An- 
geles, is expanding physical 
facilities by about 50,000 
square feet. Metal Products 
Division, when construction 
is completed around Sept. 1, 
will be capable of processing 
various metal parts and 
forms for aircraft. 


Reopens Television Division 
Stromberg-Carlson Co.’s 
plant in Rochester, N. Y., 
resumed production of tele- 
vision and radio receivers on 
July 16. The company stop- 
ped manufacturing televi- 
sion receivers in May, al- 
though both the telephone 
and sound equipment divi- 
sions of the plant have been 
at capacity since January. 


Gets Chrome Plating -Award 

Marking the first new 
building designed to house 
a defense industrial project 
in Adrian, Mich., Gerity- 
Michigan Corp., that city, 
was awarded a defense con- 
tract from the Detroit Ord- 
nance District. It will in- 
clude the erection of a build- 
ing to cost between $400,000 
and $500,000 and $275,000 
worth of equipment. The 
building will be used for 









ROLLED STEEL 
PIPE FLANGES 


for all types of service 
18’ I.D. TO 144” 0.D. CARBON, ALLOY OR STAINLESS STEEL 


Inquiries Invited 
STANDARD STEEL WORKS DIVISION 
BURNHAM, PA. 


BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 


General Offices: Philadelphia 42, Pa. Offices in Principal Cities 








OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 


Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 











THEORY AND PRACTICE By 
OF ROLLING STEEL .. .witheim Tafe! 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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SHYT ROM 





THE KING OF HEX HEADS 





gt Crowning Zehievement in Caf Gerew Design 


FOR GENERAL USE 


SHINYCROWNS give that “New Look” to assem- 
bly where appearance, ultra-quality, and 
sales interest are paramount. For that 
‘finishing touch” to your assembly, specify 
SHINYCROWNS, the last word in ornamental 
Hexagon Head design. 


SHINYCROWNS are furnished in C-1018 steel, in 
sizes 44” diameter through 2” diameter inclu- 
sive, in both coarse and fine threads, in plain, 
zinc, cadmium, nickel, or chrome plate. Price 
governed by quantity desired—bulk ship- 
ments only. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Also furnished with polished crown 
to secure highest possible luster, mirror finish. 


FOR SPECIAL USE 


SHINYCROWNS - HexHard -have that"New Look” 
appearance with the added features of hard 
Hexagon Heads and soft, tough threads ob- 
tained by a special heat treatment—for use 
where tightening and loosening for adjust- 
ment purposes is necessary. 


SHINYCROWNS - HexHard are furnished in spe- 
cial heat treating material to secure the above 
features, in standard sizes %4” diameter 
through 1/2” diameter inclusive, in both coarse 
and fine threads, in plain, zinc, cadmium, 
nickel, or chrome plate. Price governed by 
quantity desired — bulk shipments only. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Also furnished in %” diameter special 
20 thread where specified. 


SHINYCROWNS - HexHard with hard Hexagon Heads are recommended to elimi- 
nate poor wrench fit resulting in rounded corners from constant adjustment. 


Complete Information and Samples furnished on request. 


The FERRY CAP & SET SCREW Co. 


2159 SCRANTON ROAD e e 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND 13, 


Pioneers and Recognized Specialists Cold Upset Screw Products since 1907 \ 


CAP AND SET SCREWS e CONNECTING ROD BOLTS e MAIN BEARING BOLTS e SPRING BOLTS AND SHACKLE BOLTS e HARDENED AND GROUND BOLTS 
SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL SCREWS © VALVE TAPPET ADJUSTING SCREWS ¢ AIRCRAFT ENGINE STUDS © ALLOY STEEL AND COMMERCIAL STUDS © FERRY PATENTED ACORN NUTS 


STEEL 
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hard chrome plating of 
Army cannon tubes. 


Fastener Producer Expands 

Construction of an addi- 
tion to the plant of H. M. 
Harper Co., Morton Grove, 
Ill, is under way. The com- 
pany manufactures nonfer- 
rous and stainless steel fas- 
tenings. The addition will 
house facilities for the re- 
duction of copper, nickel, 
aluminum and stainless steel 
wire and bar stock; anneal- 
ing, descaling, pickling and 
coating equipment. 


Offers European-Made Lathes 

Laurens Bros. Inc., dealer 
and rebuilder of machine 
tools, Cincinnati, is now the 
sole American agent for 
Weipert lathes. These lathes 
have never been imported to 
this country before. 


Appleton To Build Plant 

Appleton Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, will build a $1 million 
plant in Trussville, Ala. The 
company manufactures 
roughing in electrical equip- 
ment. 


Buys Canadian Plant Site 

Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. exercised options 
on 427 acres of land in Oak- 
ville, Ont., where it is ex- 
pected the company even- 
tually will erect a large 
plant for the manufacture 
of motor cars or parts. 


Southern Alkali Expands 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, announces ex- 
pansion of production facil- 
ities of Southern Alkali 
Corp., Barberton, O., a whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary. About 
$11 million will be spent to 
increase silica pigment out- 
put. White soles to camou- 
flage soldier’s boots for 
snow fighting is a big use 
of the material in the de- 
fense program. 


Will Build Enameling Plant 

Unit Stove & Furnace Co., 
North Birmingham, Ala., 
will build an enameling 
plant on a site adjoining its 
present plant. The com- 
pany’s name will be changed 
to Unit Stove & Enameling 
Co. The company will do its 
own enameling and work for 
other manufacturers. 


Hyster Appoints Dealer 
Hyster Co., Portland, 
Oreg., appointed Freeman 
& Sons Inc., Miami, Fla., as 
dealer for its lift trucks, 
mobile cranes and straddle 
trucks in south Florida. 


Pressed Steel Buys Firm 

Pressed Steel Car Co. pur- 
chased Chicago Stee] Tank 
Co., one of the nation’s lead- 
ing specialty tank makers, 
both of Chicago. The latest 
acquisition brings to five the 
number of steel fabricating 
companies that Pressed 
Steel has acquired since its 
product diversification pro- 
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gram began 15 months ago. 
Acquisition of Chicago Steel 
Tank Co. includes two sub- 
sidiary companies: Steel 
Erectors Inc., which oper- 
ates as a field installation 
arm of the parent company, 
and Conduit Fittings Corp., 
which makes parts for elec- 
trical appliances and sys- 
tems. 


Parker Appoints Distributor 

Parker Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, appointed Neff- 
Perkins Co., that city, and 
Allrubber Products & Sup- 
ply Co., Milwaukee, as dis- 
tributors for the company’s 
precision aircraft and in- 
dustrial O-rings. 


Reactivates Riverbank Plant 


Norris- Thermador Corp..,- 


Los Angeles, will convert 
and operate a $20 million 
Army Ordnance plant at 
Riverbank, Calif., to manu- 
facture steel cartridge cases. 
Norris-Thermador will per- 
form the engineering serv- 
ices, acquire for government 
account and install special 
manufacturing facilities at 
the plant built in World War 
II at Riverbank by Alumi- 
num Co. of America to pro- 
duce aluminum. 


To Improve Stamping Plant 

American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., 
Pittsburgh, announced an 
improvement program for 
its stamping plant in Buf- 
falo which will cost close to 
$2 million. The project in- 
cludes installation of new 
metal processing and paint- 


ONLY A SEGMENT: One of three 
such parts that make up the sta- 
tor of a 35,555-kva generator is 
this 37-ton segment being built 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa. The U. S. 
Engineers’ hydroelectric project at 
Buggs Island, Va., will use six 
generators by Westinghouse 
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Protecto- 


Mask 











SAVE 

that 
polished 
surface! 





Here’s sure protection for those expensive, 
highly polished surfaces — stainless steel, aluminum, 
plastics, many more! 


e Keep them protected during fabrication, storage, in 
shipment. @ MYSTIK Protecto-Mask is Self-Stik . . . goes 
on easily from the roll to surface, peels off easily. Leaves 
no residue. @ Protects against scratches, and production 
damage . .. cushions blows. . . shields against splatter 
from welding arc. Can be used for layout and diagramming. 


Mystik Adhesive Products, 2678 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 








G your supplier or write for full information and sample. 

















mechanical 


POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 





CORPORATION 


(WHEELING STEEL 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 









Quantity: As 
5 @) DY EKG FO) 


of 
GREY IRON GASTINGS 
ON ear SIN ONES 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1866 i * 


THE WHELAND COMPAN 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 








WANTED 
ONE (1) FURNACE TRANSFORMER 


CAPACITY... 


Any size from 7500 kva to 10,000 kva. 
Three phase, 60 cycles, oil insulated, water 
cooled, 13,200 volts primary, with primary 
overwound to give a secondary range of 
voltage of 100 to 170 volts in steps con- 
trolled by externally operated no load tap 
changer. High voltage bushings in oil filled 
compartment with 15 kv potheads. Low 
voltage terminals to be in the form of cop- 
per bars emanating through the top of the 
transformer tank and to be interleaved. 


Reply to: MR. R. B. DE LISLE, 


I Dp, hb 
f 





ing Agent 


PITTSBURGH METALLURGICAL COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. BOX 636 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 















‘SCREW MACHINE made to 
PRODUCTS your order! 
SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS 








send us your s for quotation 


STEEL - BRASS + STAINLESS - ALUMINUM 
————_Zend us your specifications for quotation 7 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. Milton 2, Pa. 








CONSERVE CUTTING TOOLS... 
buy the RIGHT CUTTING FLUID 


umirco 


p.A. Stuart (il 


2735-37 SOUTH TROY ST., CHICAGO, 23 










“Cleceland Steel Tool Co. 


e PUNCHES e DIES e CHISELS e RIVET SETS e 
| | IF IT’S. RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
& 





WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 
660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 














PRODUCERS 
or Apt QUALITY 
BARS * SMALL SHAPES* STRIP | 








ELECTRIC FURNACE 


f 
BOIARDI ,: ? STEEL 


c orRre 9 rT t+ O WN 


300 Lower Market St. ES Milton, Penna. 





















TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping probl our probl Our Engi- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our production facilities include not only a 
modern press depart- 
ment, but facilities for 
copper hydrogen braz- 
ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 
ing work. We solicit 
your prints and inqui- 
ries. 








Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Blvd., Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit Office: 12800 Puritan Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 














INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PROBUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of heat 
treatment of steel are presented in simple and under- 
standable manner. Research engineers, metallurgical 
students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in metal- 
lurgical investigations and the heat treatment of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals will find this book of inesti- 
mable value. 

246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 



















THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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ing equipment, a conveyor 
system, new heating facili- 
ties and roadways. This is 
the most extensive single 
improvement program ever 
conducted at the plant. 


Keokuk-Metals Expands 

At the request of the Fer- 
roalloys branch, National 
Production Authority, Keo- 
kuk Electro-Metals Co., Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, is undertaking 
an extensive expansion pro- 
gram. A 50 per cent expan- 
sion in productive capacity 
for the Wenatchee Division 
in Rock Island, Wash., was 
completed in June. In Keo- 
kuk, an additional furnace 
is being erected, graphite 
and slag control equipment 
is to be completed and the 
raw and finished materials 
handling facilities are to be 
rearranged and modernized. 
Estimated cost of the pro- 
gram at both plants is about 
$1.7 million. The company 
manufactures silvery pig 
iron and ferrosilicon. 


Dunn Steel-Townsend Merger 
Shareholders of Dunn 
Steel Products Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mich., and Town- 
send Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
will vote on a merger pro- 
posal this week. Dunn Steel 
manufactures special head- 
ed parts primarily for the 
automotive industry. Town- 
send is a major producer of 
rivets, special nails, lock- 
nuts and wire products. 


Nice Ball Bearing Co. 

Nice Ball Bearing Co., 
Philadelphia, completed ad- 
ditions to its plant. One ad- 
dition enlarges manufactur- 
ing space by about 9150 
square feet; the other, to be 
used for storage of raw ma- 
terials, will cover about 5400 
square feet. 


American Control Expands 

American Control Corp., 
Box 629, Compton, Calif., is 
constructing a building at 
405 East Pine St., that city, 
for manufacture of automat- 
ic controls. 


Will Build Helicopters 

McCulloch Motors Corp., 
Los Angeles, purchased the 
plant formerly occupied by 
Davis Precision Machine Co., 
9775 Airport Blvd., to house 
the firm’s Helicopter Divi- 
sion. McCulloch holds Navy 
contracts for two helicopters 
and has more under con- 
struction. 


Alliance-Western Moves 
Alliance-Western Co. (for- 
merly Stainless Steel Polish- 
ing Co.) is moving from 200 
North Ave. to a newly con- 
structed building at 4480 
Dunham St., Los Angeles. 
The company is engaged in 
stainless steel sheet polish- 
ing, metal drawings and 
stampings, manufacture of 
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automatic screw machines 
and drop forged die inserts. 


Appoints Agent in Venezuela 

Oficina Tecnica Armando 
Capriles C. A. (Otacca), 
Caracas, Venezuela, signed 
a distributorship agreement 
with Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J., to handle the latter’s 
air conditioning and refrig- 
eration line. 


Allis-Chalmers Opens Branch 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, opened a new 
factory branch last month at 
4646 Peachtree St., Atlanta. 
This branch serves agricul- 
tural dealers in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida and east- 
ern Tennessee; industrial 
dealers in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Flori- 
da. 


Door Manufacturer Expands 

Butcher Boy Cold Storage 
Door Co., Chicago, is erect- 
ing a $525,000 factory and 
office building. 


Paine Co. Builds Factory 
Paine Co., Chicago, is 
erecting a factory building 
containing 20,000 square feet 
at an estimated cost of 
$160,000. The company pro- 
duces toggle and expansion 
bolts and metal specialties. 


Cleco Appoints Distributors 

Cleco Division, Reed Rol- 
ler Bit Co., Houston, ap- 
pointed Red Arrow Sales 
Corp., Madison, Wis.; Mar- 
tin Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; 
and Knox-Tenn Equipment 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., as 
distributors for its air tools 
and accessories in their 
areas. 


North American Aviation Inc. 

North American Aviation 
Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
leased approximately 130,000 
square feet of covered floor 
space at the Fresno Air Ter- 
minal, Fresno, Calif., for 
work on military aircraft. 
The lease provides an option 
for an additional 50,000 
square feet of floor area for 
the company’s use at a lat- 
ter date if needed. The 
Fresno plant will get under- 
way in two months on re- 
manufacturing of T-6 Texan 
trainers and subassembly 
work for the F-86 Sabre jet 
fighter airplanes. 


Century Engineers To Move 

Century Engineers Inc., 
Los Angeles, is erecting a 
shop building for the fabri- 
cation of mockups and pro- 
totypes of products designed 
by the company. Test equip- 
ment is being installed to 
subject prototypes to quali- 
fication and final acceptance 
tests. The company will 
move from its present loca- 
tion, 2950 N. Ontario, Bur- 
bank, to the new location, 
2741 N. Naomi. 











From design help to on-schedule completion, Alcoa die-casting 
facilities are noted for dependability ... in submitting bids 
promptly... in meeting or beating specifications. Backed by 
63 years of aluminum experience, staffed by “old hands” at 
aluminum die casting, Alcoa's great plants offer unmatched 
facilities for making your die castings. 

For details, see your local Alcoa representative, listed under 
“aluminum” in your classified phone book. Or write: ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1902G Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 






tHe OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 





THE BELMONT IRON WorKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 











perforated metals 


_forcall 


STEEL AVAILABLE FROM 
ACCURATE’S STOCK 


When it comes to perforating— 
metal, masonite, or any other 
material, check with Accurate 
Perforating Company. Accurate 
offers you a wide selection of 
perforating dies, quick and 
dependable service, best of all— 
a price that’s hard to beat! For 
complete information, write 
today for your free catalog on 
Accurate perforated materials. 





ACCURATE 


PERFORATING COMPANY 
1101 S. Kedzie Avenue 
Chicago 12, Illinois 

















MATERIALS--USED EQUIPMENT 





CIMCO SELECT 
MACHINE TOOLS 


GUARANTEED 





Canedy Otto 21” Stationary Head Floor Drill 
— 24” Drill, #4 M.T., tapping attach- 


ent 
Foote Burt #25 High Duty Drill, #5 M.T. 
Avey #2, 2 spindle Drill, #2 M. 

American 5’ 14” col, Triple Purpose Radial 


Drill 
Sellers #4T Tool Grinder, with motor, fully 
universal 


iv 
Sellers #6T Tool Grinder, NEW 1941 
Landis #2 Universal Grinder, headstock, tail- 


stock, chuck 

Cincinnati 4 = 36 Plain Hydraulic Grinder, 
arranged f r plunge cut grinding 

— = ~ = 144” External Grinder, com- 
plete 

Landis iget x x to" Py! Cylindrical Grinder 

Brown & ane © ay lain Grinder, accurate 
reversing mech: 

Norton 10 x 24 Pla ine Grinder 

Micro Internal Grinder, Model F.G. 

— #6 Precision Thread Grinder, NEW 


Nazel 6N Pneumatic Power Forging Hammer 


Three—Cincinnati 6 x _ 18 en ae 
Grinders, Model ER, NEW 1943 Com- 
plete with Infeed and preciprocator at- 
tachment. 


American 16” x 6’ Geared Head Lathe, 1%” 
hole thru spindle, 12 speeds, first class 
condition 

American 18” x 8’ Geared Head Lathe, 1%” 
hole thru spindle, 27” centers, quick 


8’ Geared Head Lathe, 8 

speed, 1%” hole thru spindle 
American 24” x 10’ Lathe, ‘ step cone drive, 
double back geared, 144” h od thru spindle 
American 30” x 32’ Geared Head Lathe, 12 
speed, 2%, hole a | —_—s, 26’ — 
—— " x ay ed Head he, 16 
25” hole ae ade Fy aoe 
American 16” x 16’ Geared Head Lathe, 1%” 
hole thru spindle 
Porter McLeod 16” x 6’ Geared Head Lathe, 
14.” hole thru spindle, 12 spindle speeds, 
NEW 1941 
Monarch 16” x 8’, 3 step cone drive, double 

back geared 

Lodge & Fn f 18” x 6’ Geared Head 


Lathe, speed 
cage & "hipiey ae x 8’ Selective Geared 
Head Lathe, 12 speed 
Cincinnati #1-18 Plain Horizontal Miller, 
power rapid traverse to table only 
a = x 36 x 12 Miller, 4 head adjust- 
able 
aeiwaee = a Miller, double 
overa: pow: feed in all directions, 
working ‘siebeor 55” x 15” 
Brown & Sharpe #44 Univ. Miller, all 
geared feeds, power rapid traverse 
Gray 24 x 24 x 6’ Planer, countershaft drive, 
1 head on rail 
cadena 26 x 26 x 8’ Openside Planer, 1 
rail head, 1 side hea 
Gray 36 x 36 x 12’ ‘Double Housing Planer, 
2 swivel head on rail 

















Gray 42 x 42 x 12’ Double housing 
Planer, NEW 1944, 75 HP motor, Box 

2 rail heads, 2 side heads with 
tool lifters with each head, First Class 
Condition 











Barnes Two Spindle, Horiz. pee Hole Drill 
and Boring Machine, Model 420. 



















3425 W. 31st St. 





URGENTLY NEED STEEL FOR 3rd QUARTER DELIVERY 


25,0004 3/4” Hex C.D. B-1112 or Any Free Machining Grade 
7/8” Hex C.D. B-1112 or Any Free Machining Grade 

1 1/16” Hex C.D. B-1112 or any Free Machining Grade 
1 1/4” Hex C.D. B-1112 or Any Free Machining Grade 
1 7/16” Hex C.D, C-1115 or Any Free Machining Grade 
30,000# 2 1/4” Hex C.D. C-1115 or Any Free Machining Grade 
25,000#% 2 9/16” Hex C.D. C-1115 or Any Free Machining Grade 
3” Hex C.D. C-1115 or Any Free Machining Grade 


Have CMP allotment fo cover these items. Please phone or write. 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


Bishop 7-6161 


Chicago 23, Ill. 











SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


2—10-Ton Bottom Blown Converters with 
spare bottoms, jack cars, slag cars and 
boxes, bottom ovens, and bottom-making 
mud mills. Built by Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Works. 

4—132” Cupolas with skip charging equip- 
ment and Roots Connersville blowers 
and motors (350 HP) and controls. 

4—10,500 C.F.M. @ 25# P.S.I. Ingersoll- 
Rand motor-driven Air Compressors for 
blowing converters. 

2—Milwaukee Briquetting Presses with elec- 
trical equipment. 

6—American Crushing Mills for turnings, 
with motors. 

2—100 cu. ft. 7Y%2 ton Side Dump Electric 
Scale Cars (Atlas). 

1—8’ x 72’ Rotary Kiln with skip charger 
in excellent condition. 

1—Brosius floor type charging machine, 
gasoline driven. 

1—Brosius floor type charging machine, 
electrical (250V DC) driven. 


Peels on above charging machines designed 
to handle open hearth type charging boxes. 


All above equipment in practically new con- 
dition. 


Enginecring Department 
COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio 


Mechanical Tub- 
ing VY" to 14” 


ae ang Pipe to 


oe 


Beiler & Pres- 
sure Tubes — 
Seamless or 
Welded from 5" 





PROMPT 
Stainless Steel 
DELIVERY Pipe, Tubing & 
Fittings 
FROM Tube Fabrica- 
tion Bending, 
STOCK Swaging, Upset- 
ting, etc. 





ABMURRAY CO.. 
Established 1845 

606 Green La. Bex 405-H 

Elizabeth, N. J. McKeespert, Pa. 

EL 2-8182 McKPT 4-9107 
























For Sale 
2000 Tons Good 
RELAYING RAIL 


70 — 72 — 75 — 85 
100 pound 
Angle Bars & Tie Pilates 
Available 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 8, Washington 


WANTED 
ROLL FORMING 
MACHINERY 


Immediate Requirement 
36 to 40 inch roll former 12 stand. 
60 inch roll former 16 stand. 


Yoders or equivalent, automatic cutoff de- 
sired. 


22 gauge by 12 to 14 ft. Corrugating 
Machine, complete with electrical equipment. 


Copco Steel & Engineering Co. 
14035 Grand River Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 

















Cincinnati Machinery 
Company Incorporated 


207 E SECOND STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 















For Sale 
LATHES—MILLERS—SHAPERS—PRESSES 
MANY OTHER ITEMS FOR METAL TRADE 
SEND FOR LIST #551 
WE WILL BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
STEEL & MACHINERY 
SEABOARD STEEL CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 








BRIDGE CRANES 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


765 Penobscot Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
WOodward 1-1894 





MAKE IT A HABIT... 


To read the classified pages of STEEL each 
week. You will find listed there surplus ma- 
teriais and Used equipment for sale which 
may fill your requirements to a tee and 
save you much time and effort locating 
em. 
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MATERIALS--USED EQUIPMENT 




















Cabooses, Eight Wheel, 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 


Send us your inquiries 


REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cars 


Cupola Type 
Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton and 70-Ton 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS | 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 


Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50-Ton & 70-Ton 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One 50-Ton H. K. Porter, Saddle Tank, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 


We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


New York Office 
50-D. Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class Il 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Office 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicego 33, Illinois 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallog 
10,000 Gallon 








Wanted 
INVAR ROD AND TUBING 


Espey Manufacturing Co. 


528 E. 72nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Atten: Mr. Harris 








WANTED 


BRIDGE CRANES 
ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


765 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
WOodward 1-1894 











STEEL URGENTLY NEEDED 
Government order, CMP allocation. 2000 Ibs. 
1%” Round WD 4140 or SAE 4145 cold 
rolled annealed or heat treated to SCL 40-45. 
Wire or Phone Collect. 


Greene, Tweed & Company 
North Wales, Pa. North Wales 821 








CLASSIFIED 





Contract Work 


Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 








Facilities Available for 


DEFENSE WORK 
Write for informative Brochure 


United American Metals Corp'n 
Mechanical Division 
200 Diamond St. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 














CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS. BRASS OR 
Bronze centrifugally cast bushings. All bronze 
and brass analysis. Can meet all specifications 
including x-ray. Premium castings at no pre- 
mium cost. Foundry Division, Centrifugal 
Castings Machine Company, P.O. Box 947, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Accounts Wanted 





WANTED 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
FERRO ALLOY PLANT 





Must be th icularly 
in the dean “of sence ‘and ferro- 
chrome. ity for a good 





reliable man. Please “give complete record of 
experience and qualifications. 


Answer to: Norris B. McFarlane, 
Asst. to the Pres. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc. 
Box 636 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Confidential 

















MANUFACTURER'S AGENT 
Established agent actively contacting 
Western Penna. industry wants new lines. 
Industrial, Mechanical, Chemical products. 
Sound engineering training and experience. 
Write Box 328, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 














Employment Service 


















SALARIED POSITIONS $3,500 TO $35,000. 


offer the original personal employment po 
(established 41 years). Procedure of highest 
ethical standards is individualized to your per- 
sonal samaveene, Identity covered; present 
Position protected. Ask for particulars. R. W. 
BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


July 23, 1951 





Positions Wanted 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR. METALLURGICAL 
chemist with broad experience in metal finishing, 
electroplating, corrosion, ferrous and nonferrous 
metallurgy, and quality control; seeks equiva- 
lent position. Write Box 334, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., ‘Cleveland 13, O. 


EXECUTIVE 
STEEL WAREHOUSE 
13 years’ experience national distribution. Metal- 
lurgical background. Familiar with regulations. 
Write Box 323, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, 











CHIEF ENGINEER EXECUTIVE, OVER 25 
years’ experience in ferrous and nonferrous 
fields. Design and maintenance of all types of 
equipment. Available thirty day notice. Write 





Box 335, STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





FORGE DIE 
DESIGNERS 


Experienced on 
Drop Forge Closed 
Impression Dies, Up- 
set or Trimmer Dies. 


The Steel Improvement 


& Forge Co. 
971 E. 64th St. 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 














Blast Cleaning Unit 
is PORTABLE! 


Hydro-Finish 
SPEEDS 
POLISHING! 


$1295.00 and up. 


STOP DUST 
at the SOURCE! 


$286.00 and up. 


COMPACT Blast Cabinet 
for SMALL WORK! 


Ideal for cleaning 
pieces up to 60” 
x 36”. Cleans 
metal parts, 
removes rust, 
scale, grime, 
dirt, paint, etc., 
in a few seconds, 
Models from 


$315.00 and up. 


WRITE TODAY for DETAILS about these 
—— recision Pangborn Machines. Address: 

'ANGBORN CORPORATION, 1600 Pang- 
born Blvd., Hagerstown, Md. 


Look to Pangborn for the Latest 
Developments in Blast Cleaning 
and Dust Control Equipment 


Pangqgborn 
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You can't beat the combination of the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT 
shaft speed, the RIGHT features all in one compact unit that you. 

4 can use RIGHT where you want it. It's the best way and the easiest 
way to select your power drives because you purchase one unit, 
handle one unit in your receiving, production, or maintenance 
departments ... set one unit in place and you're ready to go. 

Master Motors, ; Spee 

available in 


thousands and 





thousands of types and ratings (up to 150 HP) give you an enormous 
selection of integrally built power drives from which you can easily , UCU ‘ 
select the combination of features that’s just right for each job. " 

Open, enclosed, splash proof, fan-cooled, explosion proof .. . 


horizontal or vertical ... . for all.phases, voltages and frequencies 





. in single speed, multi-speed and variable speed types ... 
with or without flanges or other special features . . . with 5 types’ 
of gear reduction up to 432 to 1 ratio... with electric brakes 

. with mechanical variable speed units . . . and for every type \ 
of mouniing ...Master has them all and so can be. completely - 
impartial in helping you ‘select the one best motor drive for YOU. ; so 

Select the RIGHT power drive from Master's broad line and you ~ 
can increase the saleability of your motor driven products... 
improve the economy and productivity = 


of your plant equipment. 





THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO x 


—— 


“Wily 
ify / 


\i * 
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Screw down maintenance slashed 
with TIMKEN’ bearings in breaker bloc 


Y switching to Timken® bear- 
ings in the breaker blocks of 

this Bliss 4-high cold mill, screw 
down maintenance has been virtually 
eliminated. Timken flat thrust bear- 


Because of line contact between 
rollers and races, Timken bearings 
have extra load-carrying capacity. 
The on-apex construction of 
Timken thrust bearings assures 


the advantages you get with Timkeg 
tapered roller bearings. Make sur 
you have them in all the mill equip 
ment you build or buy. Always lool 
for the trade-mark “Timken” q 


ings take the heaviest loads of the 
screws with minimum friction. 
Motor overload is drastically re- 
duced, assuring quick and uniform 
screw down response. There’s no 
stripping of worm gears, no costly 
time-outs for lubrication. 


every bearing. The Timken Rolle 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohi¢ 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Or 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product m ' 
its bearings are the best, — 


true rolling motion and eliminates 
slippage between rollers and races. 
This feature plus an incredibly 
smooth surface finish practically 
eliminates friction. 


No other bearing can give you a// 


WN \K ; ~ the b 
gy, = EW. BLISS Compa 
\ . | ld mill tosiash i 
int é re 
oa €nance higas assure 


Operation, 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP 


The first Timken tapered roller 
bearing was produced in 1898. 
Since then the one-piece multiple 
perforated cage, wide area contact 
between roll ends and ribs, and 
every other important tapered 
roller bearing improvement have 
been introduced by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 

The Timken Company leads in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacture; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 











